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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE TO VOLS. 1&2 


A strange sight was witnessed on the USSR Central TV on November 6, 1989: a deep- 
voiced, silver-haired priest of dignified appearance addressed viewers in a program 
called “Eternal Questions.” Such an event was unprecedented at the time, both for the 
Soviet audience and the state-run television alike. So much so that his ecclesiastical 
title—archpriest—was misspelled. What the audience could not have known at the 
time is that the speaker had been explicitly forbidden to use the word “God” in his 
10-minute TV appearance. He spoke about a person’s inner world, the meaning of life, 
and eternal values. This first homily on the Soviet Central television can still be studied 
as a model of Christian kerygma, of how to express a man’s profound longing for higher 
meaning, something the priest has masterfully accomplished. The priest’s name was Fr. 
Alexander Men. 

When religious freedom finally arrived in the Soviet Union, Fr. Alexander became 
a public figure, recognizable in every household throughout the USSR. Over the next 
two years, he delivered around 200 public lectures, speaking at Houses of Culture, 
universities, public schools, and even in stadiums. With his wide breadth of knowledge, 
he was able to get his message across to a broad audience of the Soviet people who 
were thirsting to hear the Good News, which had been largely out of their reach during 
their recent past dominated by Communist ideology. Still, the main audience in Fr. 
Men’s thirty years of priestly ministry was the Soviet intelligentsia—people of science, 
education, and culture. 

On the early morning of Sunday, September 9, 1990, Fr. Alexander was on his way 
to Divine Liturgy when he was approached by a stranger. The stranger handed him a 
written note. (It is still a common practice in Russia to convey most intimate requests 
to a priest via a note.) Fr. Men put on his glasses, unfolded the paper and began to 
read. Suddenly, he was struck on his head with an axe by a second stranger from 
behind. Bleeding, he slowly continued on his way to church. “Who did this to you, 
Father Alexander?” asked a woman who came upon the bloodied priest. “No, it was no 
one. Just me.” He turned around and began walking back; as he reached the wicket 
gate of his house, he collapsed. His murder, unsolved to this day, sent shock waves 
across the whole country. 

Alexander was born in Moscow in 1935 to secular, well-educated Jewish parents. 
His mother raised Alexander as an Orthodox Christian, after she had converted to 
Christianity and received baptism on the same day as her 6-month old son. It was 
the time of what became known as “the godless 5-year plan,” during which the Soviet 
authorities resolved to erase any mention of God. The anti-religious campaign was in 
full swing; even the calendar was transformed from a normal 7-day week into a 6-day 
week to make Sundays, along with religious holidays, fall onto work days. During that 
time, simply to believe was an act of bravery, and, since 1920s, a large portion of the 
remaining Russian Orthodox Church had gone underground in order to preserve their 
faith. From the early days and throughout his life, Alexander, through his mentors, 
stayed connected to the spiritual heritage of that part of the pre-Revolution Russian 
Orthodox Church best embodied by men such as the priest-saints Alexius and Sergius 
Mechevs and St. Nectarios of Optina. Already at the age of 12, young Alexander 
purposed in his heart to become a priest. 
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In 1953, the year of Stalin’s death, Men, who was fond of biology, began his university 
studies in the Moscow Fur-and-Down Institute. The Institute was transferred to the 
city of Irkutsk in Siberia in 1955. In 1958, when Alexander was set to graduate, 
he was expelled without a degree from the Institute because of his religious beliefs. 
The combination of Alexander’s outstanding intellect, superb social skills, and deep 
Christian faith was a béte noire for the Soviet system. Yet God’s hand was on the life 
of the future “apostle to the Soviet intelligentsia”: one month after he was expelled, 
Alexander was ordained a deacon; two years later, he graduated from the Leningrad 
Theological Seminary and was ordained a priest. In 1965, Fr. Alexander completed 
his studies in Moscow Theological Academy, done mostly through independent study, 
something he continued to pursue all his life, to his last day. 


To put Men’s writings into context, we must understand what motivated him to 
become a voice for Christianity to his own people. The Soviet culture was categorically 
anti-religious, viewing any type of faith as its ideological adversary. All educational 
and social institutions upheld and coercively indoctrinated the materialistic creed 
that “science had proven that there was no God.” Materialism and atheism reigned 
uncontested in all quarters of society; any public mention of God, other than in a 
derogatory way, was considered scandalous. In the face of these universal anti-religious 
sentiments, there was Alexander Men, with his deep convictions, inner strength, wide 
erudition, and his unwavering belief in the power of Christ’s eternal message to reach 
his ideology-laden contemporaries. 


Already as a college student, when Alexander had to take the State Examinations on 
political economy and Marxism-Leninism, he demonstrated his erudition and knowledge 
of these topics but refused to kowtow to the prevalent views or hide his Christian 
convictions. Needless to say, he had to suffer the consequences, but, providentially, his 
expulsion from the university solidified his path to priesthood and the life of ministry. 
During the 1960s, priests were limited to “church confines” with any activity outside the 
church walls strictly forbidden and all the happenings inside being closely monitored 
by the state security agents. The main focus of Fr. Alexander Men was to reach people 
with the message of Christ, for which he constantly sought new and creative ways. Fr. 
Alexander’s scholarship is marked by a deep understanding of the Christian message 
and how to convey this message to his main audience—people educated in the atheistic 
Soviet system. Because he could not publish in his home country, all his major writings 
were first published under a pseudonym abroad. 


The breadth of Men’s views is sometimes confused with him being indiscriminate or 
insufficiently Orthodox in his convictions. However, Fr. Alexander’s living out the words 
of St. Paul, “I have become all these things to all, so that by all means I might save 
some” (1 Cor 9:22), points to the true source of his breadth. His numerous spiritual 
children and millions who have been reached with the profound message of Christianity 
remain a living legacy to his labors. Furthermore, the leading hierarchs in the Russian 
Church, men such as Metropolitan Anthony of Sourezh and Patriarch Kirill, highly 
praised Fr. Men’s works and his character as a priest. 


Fr. Alexander’s own voice in his defense can be heard in his response to an anonymous 
critical letter by another priest. This response, given as an Appendix to Vol. 1, showcases 
Fr. Men’s scholarly approach to biblical studies and outlines his way of thinking by 
demonstrating that his approach does not constitute a novelty in the Church but, rather, 
extends the work of ancient Church Fathers in general and, in particular, the tradition 
of scholarship exhibited at the heyday of the Russian Church prior to the Bolshevik 
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Revolution (and later continued by the Russian emigration, e.g., in St. Sergius Institute 
in Paris). Fr. Men’s works do not produce final answers to many of the questions being 
posed; he only exemplifies how to boldly engage the world with the goal of “unpacking” 
Christianity as a sanctifying force transforming humanity—an effort that requires 
prayerful and diligent work of today’s Christians. As such, Fr. Alexander Men was 
realizing Fr. George Florovsky’s famous thesis of “forward, to the Fathers!” 

The first volume of History of Religion: In Search of the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
is a condensed version of Men’s magnum opus under the same title, which consists of 
seven volumes. Men’s original work was more academic in nature even though it was 
written for the broad Soviet audience in mind. Fr. Alexander always prized a broad 
education and had plans to publish a more accessible version of his History of Religion. 
His untimely death stood in the way of his plans; this work was continued by his friends 
and family who condensed each of the seven volumes into the seven chapters of Volume 
if 

The second volume, The Paths of Christianity, this book, provides a daring overview of 
the history of the Church in the first millennium, ending with the Baptism of Russia. In 
it, Fr. Men presents the history of the Good News spreading and taking root in medieval 
cultures. He does so without glossing over the more controversial aspects of Church 
history, adopting, so to speak, the vantage point of the Heavenly City of St. Augustine. 
The second volume is based on Fr. Alexander’s (incomplete) book The First Apostles 
(Chapter 1) and his notes on the history of the Church (Chapters 2 and 3) that he first 
prepared when he was still a young man, around the age of twenty. Similar to the first 
volume, this book acquired its final shape at the hands of Fr. Alexander’s friends who 
continued his work posthumously. As textbooks, both volumes are conceived to be 
accessible to entry-level undergraduate students. 

As the translator, I felt that there was a considerable value in incorporating references 
to all the citations and expanding footnotes found in the original seven volumes and 
Men’s The First Apostles (but not available in the Russian edition of these textbooks). At 
times, when Fr. Alexander was paraphrasing rather than directly quoting his sources, a 
preference was given in this translation to quoting the original, indicating with square 
brackets and ellipses whenever the text was modified in some way. An index was also 
included to help those who want to use these books as a reference. 

Since Fr. Alexander was a biblical scholar himself, who knew biblical languages and 
translated certain biblical passages directly from the original, none of the quotations of 
the Bible follow a particular English translation unless explicitly stated otherwise. 

Fr. Alexander placed much importance on visuals to reach the audience with his 
message. Most of the illustrations found in these two volumes follow the Russian edition, 
but, in some cases, they have been replaced with thematically suitable alternatives. The 
original dating of some illustrations and artifacts has been changed to reflect the more 
recent sources for dating. 

Like the Russian version, each of the two volumes has a section with suggested Further 
Reading. Whenever a suggested book was not available in English, this translation 
offers an alternative reading covering the same area. However, a more glaring gap 
exists in the reading list for the second volume, The Paths of Christianity, which, in 
its Russian version, includes the works of many excellent church historians of the 
pre-Revolution era and the first half of the 20th century (e.g., Vasily Bolotov and Anton 
Kartashev), experts in Eastern Church patristics (e.g., Archim. Cyprian Kern), and 
Soviet researchers of Byzantium (encyclopedias on Byzantine culture and writings)—the 
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sources available only in Russian today. 

On a personal note, as the translator, I have come to appreciate Fr. Men’s works in 
my own spiritual journey. My hope, as well as the motivation for taking on this task of 
translation, has been that these books will provide some wisdom and guidance in how 
to better navigate, reconcile, and integrate the deep spiritual heritage of humanity and 
of the Church with many of the challenges that face the modern world and society. 

I want to acknowledge the help of many friends and family who contributed to 
improving this translation. Samuel Carthinhour, Waymon Lowie, and Maury Tigner 
spent countless hours poring over and improving my at times rugged translation. Holly 
Dzikovski, Matthew Andorf, and Gregory Fedorchak made many useful remarks on 
Volume 1. I am indebted to Hugh and Arlene Bahar for many excellent suggestions on 
how to improve both Volumes 1 and 2. Finally, this work would not have been possible 
without the continued love and support of my entire family: my wife Natalie, and sons 
Samuel, Alexander, and Matthew. Whenever any of the text reads fluidly, special thanks 
go to Natalie, whose graceful touch has enlivened not only this translation but imbues 
every day of my life with meaning and color. 


Ivan Bazarov 
May, 2021 
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I: SPREADING THE GOOD NEWS 


IN THE POWER OF 
THE SPIRIT 


Jerusalem, 30-35 


PROLOGUE 


Velleius Paterculus, a seasoned veteran 
and a confidant of Tiberius, was sitting 
in his library, finishing writing a book on 
the history of Rome. In that book, he ex- 
amined the paths that had led the city on 
the seven hills—through wars and revo- 
lutions—to the position of a world power. 
Velleius lavished praise on Augustus and 
his successor for reviving “the old tradi- 
tion[s]” by strengthening the rule of law 
and bringing glory to Rome for centuries 
to come.! The historian was convinced 
that the most important events in peo- 
ple’s lives were decided on the battlefields 
and in the offices of politicians. It never 
occurred to him, as he was writing the fi- 
nal lines of his book, that something new 
was being created far away in Jerusalem. 
And by whom? By a handful of tradesmen 
and fishermen from Lake Tiberias! 

Those fishermen and tradesmen were 
not taken seriously even there in that 
strange eastern city located on the out- 
skirts of the empire. The execution of 
their Master that had taken place a month 
prior appeared to have put an end to yet 
another messianic movement. The High 
Priest Joseph Caiaphas remained unruf- 
fled in the face of incredulous rumors that 
were circulating throughout Jerusalem 
at the time: what else to expect from 
the superstitious crowd. Pontius Pilate 
returned to Caesarea immediately after 
Passover and immersed himself in work; 
he had enough worries and concerns on 
his hands, and the incident with the “King 
of the Jews” quickly faded from his mem- 


ory. 


Meanwhile, the quarter in the eastern 
part of the city where Peter and the dis- 
ciples settled with their friends, relatives, 
and new members of this religious com- 
munity, had its own special existence. 
They lived as a big family with “one heart 
and soul” (Acts 4:32). 

According to the Book of Acts, about one 
hundred and twenty Galileans arrived in 
Jerusalem. It is possible that their num- 
ber was even larger, but traditionally 120 
was considered a minimum for creating 
a separate community.” In Palestine and 
beyond, there were many such brother- 
hoods, or Haburot (associations), gather- 
ing together for prayer meals. The eccle- 
siastical and civil authorities were largely 
tolerant of them. 

Those communities varied in their de- 
gree of isolation; some of them, such as 
those who lived near the Dead Sea, all but 
completely severed their connection with 
the rest of the world. The community of 
Christ’s disciples, who became known as 
the Nazarenes,* was, however, different. 
That small group of devout did not intend 
to stay cloistered and isolate themselves 
either from the Temple or the faith of their 
fathers. 

It was not because of inertia that they 
kept their attachment to the faith of their 
fathers. A departure from the Old Testa- 
ment for Jesus’ disciples would amount 
to a departure from the Lord Himself who 
had lived and taught building on the foun- 
dation of the divinely revealed faith. His 
own coming was in fulfillment of bibli- 
cal promises. The apostles were hoping 
that the New Covenant that He had es- 
tablished would quickly spread to all the 


*The term “Nazarenes” should not be confused 
with the word “Nazirite” (Hebrew nazir), which 
denoted a member of the ancient Old Testament 
community that kept the traditions of nomadic life 
(Num 6:2). 
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Synaxis of the Twelve Apostles. 
Icon. Beginning of the 14th century. 


people of God; although it did not hap- 
pen, the Church continued to maintain 
a strong connection with the heritage of 
Israel through Tradition and the Bible. 

Whereas men prayed separately from 
women in synagogues, and the rabbis did 
not allow women into their schools, the 
apostles did not want to disregard the will 
of their Master, who had been always sur- 
rounded by men and women alike as His 
disciples. Thus, the faithful prayed to- 
gether in homes as if anticipating Paul’s 
words: “There is neither male nor female; 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal 
3:28). 

Miriam, the Mother of the Lord, whose 
care was entrusted to John Zebedee, was 
surrounded by veneration, although she 
still humbly kept in the background. This 
explains the duality of Her image in the 
New Testament. On the one hand, She 
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was the chosen one of God, “the blessed 
among women,” but, on the other hand, 
the Keeper of the Mystery, known only 
to a few followers. It was as if She Her- 
self intentionally shun any fame or glory. 
The impression left by Her Person was, 
however, undoubtedly enormous. This ex- 
plains the legends that surrounded the 
name of Mary already among the first gen- 
erations of Christians.* 

As in the days of Passover, both bitter 


“We are referring to the Apocrypha, which have 
been known since the 2nd century (Ref. 3, p.19), 
as well as the testimonies about the Virgin Mary, 
available in early Christian literature (in St. Ig- 
natius of Antioch, St. Justin, etc.). The historical 
significance of these Apocrypha is minimal, but 
they are valuable as evidence of the veneration of 
the Virgin Mary in the 1st centuries. An artless 
inscription in the 2nd-century Church of Nazareth 
(“XE MAPIA” or Hail Mary) is another testimony to 
it. 


Jesus and the Four Evangelists. 
Miniature from the Vani Gospels. 
12th century. 


and joyful, Her sister Salome, the wife 
of Zebedee, Mary Magdalene, and other 
Galilean women were inseparable from 
Her. They all went to Jerusalem with the 
apostles. Yet from that moment on, their 
traces are lost. Perhaps, these women, 
who treasured the memories of the Gospel 
events in their hearts, continued their 
humble service in the community, and 
some of them even returned to Galilee. 
Who were those who listened to their sto- 
ries about the Teacher? Who was warmed 
by the fire of their faith? This we have 
no knowledge of. The work of God is of- 
ten accomplished in mysterious ways and 
through inconspicuous people. 

The Lord spoke of the calling of the 
Twelve, who, upon the advent of the King- 
dom of God, would play the role of pa- 
triarchs and founders of true Israel, the 
Church of the New Testament. The bib- 
lical number was, however, broken be- 
cause one of them fell away. Judas sided 


The Angel of Matthew. 
Andrei Rublev. 
Miniature from the Khitrovo Gospels. 
14th century. 


with the enemies of Jesus and then dis- 
appeared. Although his death was known 
about, there existed different accounts of 
it.” 

To fill in the vacancy, Peter announced 
at one of the meetings the need to find an- 
other man in place of Judas. Convinced 
that the traitor’s end was foretold in Scrip- 
ture, the apostle proposed replacing him 
with a disciple who had been with Jesus 
from the first days and saw the Risen One. 
Oddly enough, there were only two in- 
dividuals who met the criteria: Joseph 
Barsabbas and Matthias. All the other 
possible candidates apparently remained 
in Galilee. 

To decide between the two, they re- 
sorted to the Old Testament custom of 
casting lots and praying that God Himself 
would choose the worthier one. The lot 
fell to Matthias, and he was “numbered” 
with the Twelve.’ By this act, the apostles 


“Mt 27:3-10 and Acts 1:17-19 give two ver- 
sions of Judas’ death. The version of Acts seems 
more tentative, so historians consider the account 
in Matthew’s Gospel to be more reliable. See Ref. 4, 
p. 189. 

*Nothing is known about Matthias. Tradition 
(St. Clement of Alexandria, The Stromata, IV, 6, 
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St. Matthew the Evangelist. 
Andrei Rublev. 
Miniature from the Khitrovo Gospels. 
14th century. 


bore witness to their faith in the promise 
of Christ.® 


FIRE OF PENTECOST 


Summer was coming in Judea. The 
grapes were not yet ripe, but the fields 
around Jerusalem had already turned yel- 
low. The period of shavuot, or the weeks, 
leading up to the Feast of Pentecost, was 
drawing to a close. That year it fell on May 
29th. 

The celebration had long been timed to 
coincide with the beginning of the wheat 
harvest. During that time, the priests re- 
placed the old bread before the altar in 
the Temple with showbread baked from 
the grain of the new harvest. But in ad- 
dition to the wheat harvest, the feast of 
Shavuot commemorated the giving of the 
Law. The rabbis used to say that God’s 


35) identifies him with Zacchaeus the Publican, 
but this view is inconsistent with Acts, according 
to which Matthias was with Jesus from the very 
beginning of His preaching. The name of Matthias 
is sometimes associated with the Gnostic text “Pis- 
tis Sophia”, which, however, appeared only in the 
2nd century. 
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St. Luke. 
Miniature from the Otto III Gospels. 
c. 1000. 


voice at Sinai sounded in seventy different 
languages according to the number of the 
nations on earth.’ In an apparent confir- 
mation of this legend, Jerusalem turned 
truly multilingual during the holiday. It 
brought together representatives of “all 
Israel” from many parts of the world, as 
well as proselytes* of various nationali- 
ties. Some pilgrims had not left Jerusalem 
since the days of Passover. 

The Nazarenes were also filled with a fes- 
tive anticipation. With great joy and hope, 
they were full of confidence that God had 
ordained them to be His witnesses. On the 
night of Pentecost, which was set aside 
for reading the Torah, the Lord’s disciples 
were looking for places in Scriptures that 
pointed to Christ. Every event in His life, 
His death, and Resurrection took on a new 
perspective in the light of the prophecies. 
They may have had access to small col- 
lections of Messianic texts: such scrolls 
already existed at that time, particularly 
among the Essenes. 


*Proselytes are those who accept a different 
religion; in this case, they are foreign nationals 
who accepted Judaism. 


Pentecost. 
Mosaic. Monreale Cathedral, Sicily. 
12th century. 


With the onset of the festive night, the 
apostles were reading and praying in the 
upper room of their main meeting place. 
This house apparently belonged to Mary 
the Jerusalemite, the mother of John 
Mark (who later became a companion of 
Peter and Paul). 

At the approach of the dawn, everybody 
present was overtaken by something ut- 
terly unexpected. They felt as if the fire of 
Heaven had pierced them, resembling the 
experience of the Old Testament prophets 
at the time of their calling. There were no 
words to describe such an unparalleled 
experience other than using symbolic im- 
agery. Accordingly, the Evangelist Luke* 
uses biblical symbols of epiphany when 
referring to the descent of the Holy Spirit: 
“a sound from heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind,” and “dividing tongues, as 
of fire” (Acts 2:2-3). 

Outside observers could only see how 
a crowd of Galileans, easily recognizable 
by their guttural dialect, left the house 
and loudly praising God proceeded to the 
Temple. Standing among the columns of 
Solomon’s porch,’ they continued to pray 


“Referring to the Acts of the Apostles written 
by St. Luke the Evangelist. 

‘Acts 3:11, 5:12; cf. Jn 10:23. Solomon’s 
porch or portico was located along the eastern 
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and sing in the Temple. 

The group of Galileans was drawing at- 
tention to themselves even though loud 
displays of emotion were common in the 
East. Their enthusiastic praising was not 
bound by their language, as they seemed 
to be speaking in an unknown dialect. 
What was absolutely incredible is that 
their ecstatic babble was intelligible to 
those whose hearts were open. They un- 
derstood it despite the fact that many of 
them who lived far from Judea had long 
forgotten their native language, while oth- 
ers did not even know it. However, as 
is often the case, the miracle remained 
incomprehensible to skeptics and unbe- 
lievers. They were scoffing Galileans ex- 
plaining away their ecstasy by wine. 

What does it mean to “speak in other 
tongues?” It is hardly possible to establish 
in detail what happened on the morning 
of Pentecost in 30 AD. St. Luke related 
a story of the event that had taken place 
half a century before he wrote his book. It 
is unlikely that the apostles received a per- 
manent ability to speak foreign languages. 
Most likely, the Evangelist described a 
case of glossolalia, which refers to speech- 
like utterances in an ecstatic state. Glos- 


wall of the Temple. 
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solalia could explain why outsiders hear- 
ing the apostles thought they were drunk. 
The Apostle Paul, too, said that people 
speaking in “unknown tongues” may ap- 
pear like madmen to outsiders who walk 
into a congregation (see 1 Cor 14:23). But 
this would be merely an outsider’s impres- 
sion. Importantly, people who did not 
speak Aramaic were able to understand 
the apostles’ unusual praises. The mes- 
sage went from heart to heart, bypassing 
language barriers. This event could be 
seen as a foretaste of the universal spirit 
of the Gospel that transcends any country 
or tribe boundaries.* 

Then why did Luke describe the events 
of Pentecost as unique? He must have 
been well aware of glossolalia often ac- 
companying believers’ prayers when over- 
shadowed by the Spirit in Christian com- 
munities, implying that the miracle was 
not in “speaking in tongues” per se. In 
early churches, the Spirit descended only 
through the laying on of the apostles’ 
hands. But the unique thing about the 
events of Pentecost was that the power of 
God operated without any intermediaries. 
The miracle was in the complete rebirth of 
the disciples: fearful and indecisive only a 
day before, they suddenly became coura- 
geous heralds for the Messiah. 

A special outpouring of the Spirit was 
needed to give momentum, vitality, and 
insurmountable power to the nascent 
Church. Without such empowerment, 
the rapid spreading of the streams of the 
new faith would have been impossible. 
In only two or three decades, the Good 
News spread from Asia to Gibraltar—this 
was the tangible and indisputable result 
of the outpouring of the Spirit. And one 
more thing: the real witnessing began only 
when the “unknown tongues” fell silent. 


*There are two trends in the analysis of “speak- 
ing in tongues”: 1) glossolalia as a kind of 
supralanguage or, perhaps, an interlanguage; 2) 
the ability granted by the Spirit to speak an unfa- 
miliar language. 
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PETER’S TESTIMONY 


Peter rose to the platform and the crowd 
immediately fell silent. The dozens of 
wondering, anxious, and questioning eyes 
were peering at him all around. While the 
fisherman had made proclamations at the 
command of the Teacher before, this time 
he was not in a Galilean village but in 
the spiritual center of Israel. He was ad- 
dressing the crowds who had come from 
distant great cities; famous scholars may 
have been found among them. However, 
he was not the same Simon either. At first, 
he appeared small against the backdrop 
of huge buildings and the multitudes. As 
he continued, he seemed to have grown 
bigger with his voice thundering imperi- 
ously under the arches of the portico as 
if an experienced tribune was addressing 
the crowd. It was as though an ancient 
prophet suddenly appeared in Jerusalem. 

“Men of Israel!” solemnly proclaimed the 


Apostle. “Jesus of Nazareth, a Man at- 
tested by God to you by miracles, won- 
ders, and signs which God did through 
Him in your midst, as you yourselves also 
know—Him, being delivered by the de- 
termined purpose and foreknowledge of 
God, you have taken by lawless hands, 
have crucified, and put to death. Him 
God raised up, having loosed the pains of 
death, because it was not possible that He 
should be held by it” (Acts 2:22-24). 

Peter again made a reference to Scrip- 
ture and came to a shocking conclusion: 
“Therefore, let all the house of Israel know 
with certainty that God has made this Je- 
sus, whom you crucified, both Lord and 
Christ” (Acts 2:36). 

The apostle stopped and silence spread 
over the crowd. If this man’s words were 
true, then something catastrophic had un- 
deniably happened. It was unlikely that 
those standing in the crowd had ever seen 
the Nazarene, although it is possible that 
some of them might have been in the 
city during Passover. The execution of 
the Galilean Teacher had gone past them, 
leaving them indifferent, but upon hearing 
Peter’s words, they accepted them whole- 
heartedly. They were captivated not by 
theological arguments but by the power 
emanating from this man who resembled 
Amos and Isaiah. It became clear that 
God Himself was speaking through him. 

“What shall we do? What shall we do, 
men and brethren?” a chorus of discor- 
dant voices was heard all around. 

“Repent, and let every one of you be bap- 
tized in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins; and you shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. For the promise 
is to you and to your children, and to all 
who are afar off, as many as the Lord our 
God will call” (Acts 2:38-39). 

These words did not surprise anyone, 
for ablution had long become an accepted 
sign of spiritual cleansing—one that 
opened the way to a new life—practiced by 
many teachers, including John the Bap- 


tist. 

The ensuing events transpired very 
quickly. The crowds led by Peter de- 
scended to the stone arcade where the 
stream formed the Siloam reservoir. The 
reservoir was partitioned into two sec- 
tions: for males and females. The apos- 
tles were baptizing everyone who repented 
with pilgrims waiting in long lines for their 
turn. Some of them were baptized in the 
Temple pool—a mikveh—used for ceremo- 
nial immersion. By evening’s time, the 
number of converts had already reached 
three thousand. 

The worshipers did not want to disperse. 
Instead they were intent on staying to- 
gether: day after day, they eagerly lis- 
tened to Simon Peter and other apostles. 
They learned from them that the Kingdom 
of God had already come and that the 
Savior brought reconciliation with God. 
They also heard that the Messiah expected 
them to be pure of heart and compassion- 
ate to one another and that He would soon 
appear to judge the living and the dead. 

Caiaphas was most certainly informed 
about the incident; he may have even wit- 
nessed some of it himself. But the time 
was not right to take drastic measures be- 
cause of the holiday, which brought many 
pilgrims to the city. Therefore, the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin decided to wait, 
hoping that the restless Galileans and 
their agitated supporters would soon leave 
the capital, and the wave of enthusiasm 
would die down on its own. 

Their hopes, however, turned out to be 
false. 

Christ once said to His disciples that if 
they had faith, they would do greater signs 
than He Himself had done (see Jn 14:12). 
The power of the Spirit manifested not 
only in the power of the apostles’ words, 
but also through their actions. Although 
even the disciples themselves were not 
initially aware of it. The miracles began 
when Peter and John came across a crip- 
pled beggar at the gates of the Temple who 
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Healing the Crippled Beggar. 
Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
Wood engraving. 


was asking them for alms. Obeying the 
Master’s command to help the afflicted, 
Simon boldly said: “Silver and gold I do 
not have, but what I do have I give you: 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk.” With these words, he 
raised the beggar by his hand. “And im- 
mediately,” writes Luke, “his feet and an- 
kles received strength. So he, leaping up, 
stood and walked and entered the Temple 
with them—walking, leaping, and prais- 
ing God” (Acts 3:6-8). The healed man 
stayed with Peter and John in Solomon’s 
porch, which was quickly flooded with 
people filled with horror and delight at 
the miraculous healing performed by the 
apostles. 
Again, thousands were baptized. 


FIRST TRIALS 


Not surprisingly, the apostle’s miracle 
caused a greater commotion than his 
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preaching. Luke writes, “they brought 
the sick out into the streets and laid them 
on beds and couches, that at least the 
shadow of Peter passing by might fall on 
some of them” (see Acts 5:15). This is 
when the authorities realized and became 
increasingly concerned that the story of 
the Nazarene lived on and they could no 
longer delay an intervention. 


The supreme tribunal, the Sanhedrin, 
was in the hands of the Sadducee party, 
representatives of the higher clergy and 
highborn chieftains. They looked with sus- 
picion at all religious innovations, includ- 
ing the belief in the coming resurrection 
of the dead. The Sadducees got along 
well with the Roman administration while 
striving to suppress the rebellious mood 
among their own people. They were the 
ones who condemned Jesus and handed 
Him over to the procurator. Seeing that 
the disciples of the Crucified One were be- 


ginning to stir up trouble, the high priest 
ordered the arrest of Peter and John. 

Caiaphas was surprised by the bold an- 
swers of the Galileans who were “une- 
ducated and common men” (Acts 4:13). 
“Whether it is right in the sight of God to 
listen to you more than to God, you judge. 
For we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard,” (Acts 4:19-—20), 
they said to the high priest. Although the 
feast passed and pilgrims were beginning 
to leave the city, Caiaphas still feared po- 
tential unrest and released the apostles 
after issuing them threats. However, he 
soon regretted and reversed his decision 
by ordering their second arrest. 

Luke writes that an “angel of the Lord” 
freed Peter and John from prison and they 
voluntarily went back to the Sanhedrin to 
appear before the elders. It remains un- 
known whether it was literally a miracu- 
lous release or someone, risking a severe 
punishment, secretly organized their es- 
cape* (Acts 5:19-20). 

Caiaphas accused them of instigating 
unrest and insurrection: “You have filled 
Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend 
to bring this Man’s blood on us!” This ref- 
erence to Jesus by avoiding calling Him 
by name would become common among 
those in Judea who opposed Him and His 
followers (Acts 5:28). The Sanhedrin was 
wary that the speeches and the healing 
by the Nazarenes could reignite the mem- 
ory of Jesus’ execution, which was begin- 
ning to fade away, and the crowd’s indig- 
nation against the legitimate authorities. 
But things have changed, and Peter stood 
firm, instead of hiding and trembling at 
the gates of Caiaphas’ house: “We ought 
to obey God rather than men” (Acts 5:29). 
The Sadducees were furious. 

The help came from an unexpected di- 
rection. The party of the Pharisees in the 
person of their leader Rabban Gamaliel 


*In the biblical language, an “angel of the Lord” 
can sometimes mean a human messenger of God 
(Hag 1:13; Mal 3:1). 
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stood up in defense of the Nazarenes. It 
was later said of the Rabban that with his 
death, the glory of the Law ceased, and 
purity with abstinence disappeared.® The 
Pharisees, contrary to popular belief, were 
not uniformly sworn enemies of Christ. 
There were many of His secret and open 
followers among them. Furthermore, their 
old feud with the Sadducees only rein- 
forced Gamaliel’s desire to free Peter and 
John. He declared that the truth of the 
new teaching could only be judged by God. 
More than once, there had been sectar- 
ians and deceivers who pretended to be 
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messengers of heaven, but they all were 
quickly forgotten. “And now I say to you,” 
said the Rabban, “keep away from these 
men and let them alone; for if this plan or 
this work is of men, it will come to nothing; 
but if it is of God, you cannot overthrow 
it—lest you even be found to fight against 
God” (Acts 5:38-39). The words of the 
wise Pharisee had an impact, especially 
since Caiaphas realized that Pilate would 
be reluctant to side with the Sadducees 
again and authorize new reprisals. 

Peter and John were punished with 
thirty-nine lashes; according to the Law, 
this number signified that the case was 
settled and that the person was cleared of 
guilt.9 The cruel scourging did not crush 
the apostles; they went to the brethren, 
“rejoicing,” as Luke writes, “that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for the 
name [of Lord Jesus]” (Acts 5:41). The 
Sanhedrin positioned itself for further de- 
velopments. 

The opposition from the authorities was 
not the greatest challenge faced by the 
Church. The most pressing issue was 
how to organize and direct the lives of the 
converts who already numbered in several 
thousands. The majority of the Galileans 
and those who joined them had neither a 
permanent shelter nor income to support 
themselves in Jerusalem. The apostles did 
not want to leave the city because the Lord 
Himself commanded them to stay there for 
twelve years.” Moreover, they could not 
abandon the newly baptized who were in 
need of the instruction, support, and care. 

The disciples were not distinguished by 
any special experience or talent. Every- 
thing they were able to accomplish was 
performed by miracle, through the power 
of the Spirit. 

One of such miracles was love among 
the believers. Believers were not simply 
“like-minded” individuals, but true broth- 
ers and sisters, united by strong cordial 


*This tradition was preserved by St. Clement 
of Alexandria, The Stromata, VI, 5, 43. 
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bonds. They were all willing to share their 
possessions—up to the last coin—with 
one another. The richer among them were 
selling their property or land and bringing 
the proceeds to the apostles as a contri- 
bution to the common treasury. Others 
shared their houses and fed the poorest 
among them. While people of means were 
in the minority, the community was ma- 
terially sustained thanks to them. Among 
those who did much of the community 
were Mary, Mark’s mother, whom Peter 
lovingly called “his mother,” and her rela- 
tive Joseph Barnabas, a Levite who had 
come from the island of Cyprus. He was 
a noble person called “the son of conso- 
lation,” Paul’s future friend and compan- 
ion. He became a source of information 
to Luke who learned from him the stories 
about the early years of the Church in 
Jerusalem. 


One of them is a sad recounting of 
the story of Ananias and Sapphira, show- 
ing that the community did not consist 
of ideal people. These two, wishing to 
be known as benefactors of the Church, 
brought Peter the money from the sale of 
their estate. By their account, they had 
given away everything they owned. In re- 
ality, the couple concealed some of their 
proceeds. Instead of the due recognition 
he was expecting to receive, Ananias was 
sternly rebuked by Peter who read the de- 
ceiver’s true intent. According to Church 
tradition, both Ananias and his wife, who 
followed in her husband’s steps, suddenly 
fell dead' (see Acts 5:1-11). The apostle 
Peter’s indignation at their deception was 
not a spontaneous outburst of anger. Ac- 
cording to Luke’s narration of the event, 
Peter’s pronouncement of the judgment 
that they “lied to the Holy Spirit” who lived 
in them revealed the pain of betrayal ex- 


*Some features of the account (the wife, who 
does not know that her husband is buried, and the 
very sudden death of both) give reason to view its 
details as conditional, precipitated by the story’s 
edifying nature. 


The Pool of Siloam in the Second Temple Pe- 
riod. An artist’s reconstruction. 


perienced by the body of believers. 


The apostle’s reproach to them is 
equally noteworthy: “What was acquired 
by selling, was it not in your control?” 
(Acts 5:4). These words reveal a voluntary 
nature of believers’ sacrifices to the apos- 
tles and that there was no strict charter in 
the Church, unlike that of Qumran that 
required a renunciation of all property. 
What the Jerusalem community valued 
was brotherly love, as expressed by believ- 
ers freely and voluntary. 


It was a common practice for believers 
to gather in their houses at night time: 
they solemnly broke Bread as on Passover, 
gave a Eucharistic’ prayer of thanksgiving, 
a reminder of the passion of Christ, and 
passed the Cup from hand to hand. 


FIRST MARTYR 
STEPHEN. 
CONVERSION OF 
PAUL 


Jerusalem - Damascus, 35-37 


*The Eucharist (Greek “thanksgiving”) is one 
of the seven sacraments of the Church. 


HELLENISTS 


There were several converts from the di- 
aspora countries who got baptized on the 
day of Pentecost. At that time, the major- 
ity of the people of Israel already lived in 
Diaspora. By most optimistic estimates, 
out of the seven to nine million Jews who 
inhabited the Roman Empire, only one 
and a half to two million lived in Pales- 
tine} 

In ancient times, two peoples—Greeks 
and Jews—were destined to live in large 
diasporas. The modest lots of their poor 
homelands became too narrow for them. 
The Greeks could be found from the At- 
lantic to the Indian Ocean. Jews also set- 
tled throughout the Mediterranean region 
and further to the East, as far as Parthia. 
The places of diaspora settlements usually 
coincided with the caravan routes. Living 
alongside the Greeks, the Jews embraced 
many elements of their civilization, and 
those among them with a Greek mother 
tongue became called Hellenists. They 
kept their biblical faith and made an ef- 
fort to visit the Temple at least once a 
year; some of them, having traveled to 
Jerusalem, chose to stay in the homeland 
of their ancestors for good. 

However, the poor knowledge by Hel- 
lenists of their ancestral tongue prevented 
them from merging with the locals; they 
were often treated with arrogance, if not 
with contempt, so they preferred to settle 
in special quarters of the city and estab- 
lish their own synagogues. Among the 
several hundred prayer houses in the cap- 
ital, a considerable number belonged to 
those who came from Egypt (Alexandria 
and Cyrene), Antioch, and Asia Minor. A 
separate group was comprised of the “Lib- 
ertines,” the descendants of Roman freed- 
men. 

These people read Scripture only in the 
Greek translation and followed the cus- 
toms learned in foreign countries. The 
most educated of them applied themselves 
to philosophy and literature that arose at 
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The “Tiferet Yisrael” (Glory of Israel) Synagogue in 
Jerusalem. 


the fusion of Judaism with Hellenism. 

The entry of the Hellenists into the 
Church marked an important milestone. 
Despite creating many difficulties, it 
broadened the intellectual horizon of the 
Church and introduced new trends into 
it. 

The main challenge was that people 
from the diaspora lived in a certain iso- 
lation; language and cultural barriers set 
them apart from the Hebrews—the Ara- 
maic native speakers. And this could 
not but affect their standing among the 
Nazarenes. 

It is generally believed that Luke gave 
an idealized picture of the life of the first 
community of believers, but in reality, he 
did not hide its dark sides, as can be 
seen from the episode with Ananias and 
Sapphira. Nor was he silent about the 
tensions that arose between the groups 
of Hebrews and Hellenists. We do not 
know the exact nature of those tensions. 
The Evangelist only points out that asa 
result of those tensions, Greek-speaking 
Christians began to complain about their 
brethren. They claimed that their poor, 
especially widows, were being neglected 
in the daily distribution of bread. 

Whether this was indeed the case or the 
reproaches stemmed from the suspicion 
by the Hellenists, the apostles realized 
an imminent need to solve the problems, 
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which emerged in the community. Oth- 
erwise, they would have to carry the re- 
sponsibility to attend to the everyday com- 
munity needs themselves, “having left the 
word of God.” Therefore, the apostles de- 
cided to follow the path of the division of 
labor: having conferred with other elders, 
they proposed to create a council of “seven 
men” of good reputation,* wise, and filled 
with the Spirit, and entrust them with the 
task of organizing daily sustenance. 

The proposal was immediately accepted. 
It was quite consistent with the Jewish tra- 
dition of appointing a collegium of “seven 
virtuous men” to head urban commu- 
nities. Following that model, the apos- 
tles chose the Seven’ for the ministry: 
Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Ti- 
mon, Parmenas, and Nicholas. To fend off 
any future conflict, all seven candidates 
came from Hellenists. 

As it was typical with the appointment 
of the members of the Jewish Council, 
hands were laid on them? with a prayer 
that the Spirit of God would assist them in 
their work. This meant that it was not sim- 
ply an administrative position, but rather 
an office of ministry. Apparently, each of 
the seven men ordained for “serving the 
tables” celebrated the Eucharist as the 
head of the congregation. The apostles 
themselves could hardly keep up with ev- 
erything, considering that the number of 
the faithful by that time had reached eight 
thousand. 

Thus, the problem seemed to have 
been resolved with no apparent obsta- 
cles standing any longer in the way of 
the Church. People were treating the 
Nazarenes—pious, kind, and zealous in 
the Law—with love and respect. The au- 
thorities were no longer acting hostile to- 
ward them. The followers of Christ were 


“The members of such colleges were called par- 
nasim—elders or heads. !*!4 

*Tradition calls them deacons, but this word 
is not found in Acts. 

*m.Sanhedrin 4:4; this sacred gesture goes 
back to an ancient Old Testament tradition. 


tacitly recognized as an independent com- 
munity. Nothing seemed to forebode new 
trials. The Church did face a difficult 
prospect of spreading the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, but the Nazarenes were in no 
haste to do so because there was still 
plenty of harvest at home. 

Some Church historians argue that 
Christ never intended a global mission 
for His disciples. Indeed, in the begin- 
ning, He said that the apostles should not 
preach among the Samaritans and Gen- 
tiles, but He also predicted that people 
would come to the Kingdom of God from 
east and west (see Mt 8:11). If we ignore 
these words and the command given by 
the Risen One “to go and make disciples 
of all the nations” (Mt 28:19), it becomes 
unfathomable how Christians came up 
with the idea of a global mission. It so 
happened that the mission itself was pre- 
cipitated by an unexpected crisis caused 
by Stephen’s preaching. 


SPEECH AND DEATH OF ST. 
STEPHEN 


St. Stephen stood out among the Seven, 
most likely serving as their head. All of 
them were devoted not only to practical 
affairs, charity, and Eucharistic meals, 
but also to proclaiming the word of Christ. 
In Acts, Philip is even called an evangelist. 
Stephen, evidently, proved to be the most 
dynamic of them. In addition to fulfilling 
the ancient commandment of Scripture 
and the precept of the Church—to care 
for the poor—he was also active as an 
evangelist. 

Christ’s teachings did not abolish the 
Law and rituals but singled out trust 
and love as their essence. Christ Him- 
self called the Temple a house of prayer, 
although He did not regard the Temple 
buildings and the magnificent sanctuary 
decorations as something foundational. 
Buildings can be destroyed; only spirit 
and truth are indestructible. He Himself 
built the Church in three days, giving her 


new life by His resurrection. 

This message of Christ about the sec- 
ondary role of external forms of worship 
was also at the center of St. Stephen’s 
preaching. Only fluent in Greek, he most 
often addressed his fellow countrymen, 
the Hellenists, in synagogues. Many of 
them were sympathetic to his ideas, as 
their ancestors were able to preserve and 
deepen their faith despite the distance sep- 
arating them from the Temple. 

However, not everyone among the repa- 
triates was like that. Having resettled to 
Palestine, some became even more Zeal- 
ous in their piety than the most extreme 
orthodox native to the Land. Stephen’s 
words cut them to the quick, causing most 
heated arguments and even a rift in the 
Greek-speaking synagogues. The more 
persuasive Stephen’s arguments based on 
the prophets were, the more anger and 
opposition they caused among his oppo- 
nents. In the end, his opponents—the tra- 
ditionalists—prevailed and they even man- 
aged to stab Stephen in the back. Their 
informers came to the Sanhedrin and ac- 
cused Stephen of insulting the sanctity of 
the Temple and blaspheming the Law. 

Around that time, an unrest broke out 
in Jerusalem. Pilate’s cruelty exceeded all 
limits, and the situation in the country 
reached a breaking point. A delegation of 
locals was hastily dispatched to the gover- 
nor of Syria, Vitellius, with a demand to 
remove the procurator from Judaea. Vitel- 
lius realized that the matter had taken a 
dangerous turn, and ordered Pilate to ap- 
pear before the court in Rome, temporarily 
replacing him with a certain Marcellus.* 

It was during that brief moment of an- 
archy, which had spurred rampant fa- 
naticism, that the agitated crowd incited 
by the Hellenists seized Stephen and 


*Pilate left Judaea shortly before the death 
of Emperor Tiberius (16 March 37), and, conse- 
quently, his removal from office took place either 
at the end of 36 or at the very beginning of 37 
AD. 16:17 
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The Stoning of Stephen. 


Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
Wood engraving. 


brought him before Caiaphas. “This man,” 
shouted the accusers, “does not cease to 
speak blasphemous words against this 
holy place and the Law... We have heard 
him say that this Jesus of Nazareth will 
destroy this place and change the cus- 
toms which Moses delivered to us” (Acts 
6:13-14). 

Stephen was asked if he would plead 
guilty, but he categorically rejected the 
slander. As he stood before the judges, 
he felt a surge of supernatural inspira- 
tion, and his face resembled the fearsome 
face of an angel (See Acts 6:15). He began 
his defense from afar.* His goal was to 


“If Luke had composed the entire speech of the 
Protomartyr, simply wanting to express his ideas, 
he would hardly have allowed the deviations in 
the citation of the Bible (Septuagint) that appear 
in the text. It seems that the Evangelist had an 
early source available to him from which he drew 
material while working on Acts. The gap in the 
flow of the speech (towards the end), apparently, 
reflects the preacher’s desire to hurry to the main 
point (he realized that he might not be allowed to 
finish). 
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show that the entire history of God’s peo- 
ple paved way for Jesus’ coming, and that 
His death was far from being a tragic co- 
incidence. He recalled the Covenant with 
Abraham, the deliverance from Egypt, the 
Law given through Moses, the Promised 
Land, and the construction of the Temple. 
Concurrently, he emphasized how often 
God’s people had opposed His will. He fur- 
ther spoke of the brothers who had sold 
Joseph into slavery, the Israelites who had 
rebelled against Moses, the golden calf, 
and the temptations of idolatry. God had 
a great purpose, which went far beyond 
the construction of the Temple. 

Stephen’s gaze rose above the angry 
crowd to witness a divine vision flashing 
before him. “Behold,” he exclaimed, “I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand of God” (Acts 
7:56). 

Upon hearing those words, the crowd 
roared with rage. The fanatics covered 
their ears to block out his words. The 
trial stopped in its tracks. The building 


was quickly overrun by the crowd: no one 
was paying any attention to Caiaphas. Al- 
though he was in the position to interfere 
by calling the guards, he caved in to the 
crowd and turned the Hellenist over for 
lynching. 

Stephen was hauled out of the hall and 
dragged to the gates of the city with the 
crowd screaming in a frenzy (someone 
remembered the old custom of carrying 
out capital punishments outside the city 
walls). This is where the bloody execution 
took place: he was thrown off the cliff, and 
the accusers finished him off by stoning. 
Meanwhile, Stephen was praying for his 
murderers. 

The instigators, however, did not want 
to stop at one victim. They launched a 
manhunt for Stephen’s supporters in the 
city. Apparently, they were mainly look- 
ing for Hellenists, and did not spare even 
women. The apostles were left alone for 
the time being; the Galileans’ respect for 
the Temple was too obvious to accuse 
them of sacrilege. 

St. Luke writes that in those days all 
the faithful fled the city (see Acts 8:1). 
Yet it appears that most took refuge in 
Bethany and other nearby villages only 
soon to return to the city. The Hellenists, 
previously led by the Seven, were the ones 
who left Jerusalem for good. Some went 
to the cities in the north and along the 
seacoast; others left Judea to return to 
their native lands, in particular, Antioch. 

Thus, the death of St. Stephen served 
as an unexpected impetus for further ex- 
pansion of the Church. There was another 
aftermath of this tragedy. As St. Augus- 
tine put it, in response to the first martyr’s 
prayer, the Church received the Apostle 
Paul. 

As the murderers were executing St. 
Stephen, they laid their garments at the 
feet of a young Pharisee, Saul of Tar- 
sus. He did not take part in the execu- 
tion; yet, having volunteered to guard the 
clothes, he expressed his solidarity with 


them. Convinced of the justice of the pun- 
ishment, Saul, although not cruel by na- 
ture, was adamant. The Pharisee, hav- 
ing conquered any doubts that may have 
crept into his soul, joined the manhunt 
for the Hellenistic Nazarenes. 


SAUL OF TARSUS 


Like Stephen, Saul* was not a native of 
Judea. He grew up in the diaspora, in 
the Cilician capital city of Tarsus, where 
East and West met; philosophy, sports, 
and trade flourished. Saul’s family had 
a hereditary Roman citizenship, as evi- 
denced by the Tarsian’s other name—Paul, 
which was of Latin origin. However, he 
was proud that he had not become a 
Hellenist, but was “a Hebrew of the He- 
brews”:!8 he preserved his paternal lan- 
guage and kept to the traditions of his 
ancestors. 

And now he was standing at the edge of 
the cliff, looking down with a heavy feeling 
at the motionless, blood-covered body of 
Stephen. It was all over. Or was it? 

Soon Saul learned that some devout 
Jews managed to take away the body and 
bury it with honors, even though mourn- 
ing was not in order for those whose bod- 
ies were stoned.!° It could only be ex- 
plained by the fact that there were many 
supporters of Stephen. They had to be 
crushed immediately to capitalize on the 
anger of the townspeople, before the new 
procurator would arrive. 

Saul knew that the respected Gamaliel 
was opposed to violence, yet Rabban, too, 
could be mistaken in not taking the threat 
seriously enough. The young Pharisee 
thought that new rioting could be avoided 
if the apostates were given a fair trial. 
The Council and Caiaphas would sup- 
port such measures for they cared deeply 
about upholding the Temple’s authority. 


“His name Saul (Shaul) was probably given him 
in honor of King Saul who was especially revered 
by the tribe of Benjamin, to which the apostle 
belonged. 
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The City of Tarsus. 


At the meeting of the elders, Saul sided 
with the members of the Sadducee party, 
although they were hostile to him as a 
Pharisee, and was eventually appointed to 
be in charge of the persecution. Many 
Nazarenes were thrown into jail; while 
awaiting trial, they were being forced to 
deny and curse the name of Jesus. Yet 
Saul craved even more retribution. Hav- 
ing begun to act in concert with the Sad- 
ducees, he was determined to go all the 
way. He was informed that the heretical 
contagion was spreading out, and that 
Damascus had become one of its centers, 
with the sect of the Nazarenes taking root 
in that populous Jewish colony. 


Saul knew he had no time to waste. He 
came to Caiaphas and asked for a man- 
date: he planned to find the sectarians in 
Damascus and bring them to Jerusalem 
in custody. While Caiaphas was mainly 
concerned with the events in the capi- 
tal, he liked the indomitable fervor of the 
young scribe. Paul’s zeal gave him hope of 
stifling the unrest before the arrival of the 
procurator. The high priest readily gave 
Saul letters to the heads of the Damas- 
cus synagogues and appointed him as his 
shaluach—an emissary or a messenger. 


Fate moves in mysterious ways: ina 
week, this shaluach-inquisitor would turn 
into a different kind of messenger—the 
apostle of Jesus Christ. 
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Damascus. 


ON THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


Shortly before Passover, Saul, accompa- 
nied by Caiaphas’ men, left the city gates. 
The Pharisee, invigorated by his mission, 
set out on a long journey as a defender 
and servant of the Law of God. He was 
driven by his ostensibly righteous anger, 
which may have concealed his inner tur- 
moil. His main enemy was no longer the 
defeated Stephen or other apostates from 
Hellenists, but as Caiaphas, he was seek- 
ing to eradicate from the national memory 
the very name of the crucified one, Yeshua 
Ha-Notzri, the alleged messiah. 

They had to travel at night along the 
rugged Syrian roads to avoid heat exhaus- 
tion. Moving forward in the darkness, 
Saul was immersed in agonizing thoughts. 
He could not shake them off, and yet he 
remained firm, with no visible sign of hes- 
itation. They had been traveling for over a 
week. Damascus was already in sight. 
Vineyards, fields, and orchards spread 
across the vast plain surrounding the city. 
Saul and his companions no longer made 
stops to rest. They moved hastily, ignor- 
ing the midday heat. The Pharisee was 
pondering how to begin his conversation 
with the elders, to convince them of the 
need for drastic measures, and then to 
take the guilty back to Jerusalem. 

Suddenly the tense silence was struck 


by an incomprehensible sound, a flash of 
light that momentarily eclipsed the sun. 

When people came to their senses, they 
saw their leader Saul lying motionless in 
the middle of the road. They rushed to 
him, picked him up; he was fumbling 
around like a blind man. They had to 
lead the Tarsian by the arm. This was 
not the manner in which they expected to 
enter Damascus. They had been led by an 
ardent zealot and a judge who was sud- 
denly reduced to a helpless, withdrawn, 
and blinded man. 

The whole group was dumbfounded at 
what had happened and had no explana- 
tion for it. 

Years later, as if answering this very 
question, Paul wrote: “He, who had sep- 
arated me from my mother’s womb and 
called me through His grace, was pleased 
to reveal His Son in me” (Gal 1:15-16). 

The Evangelist Luke probably heard 
from the apostle more than once the story 
about his encounter on the outskirts of 
Damascus. The Lord Himself overtook 
him and set him on a new path. “He 
heard a voice,” writes Luke, “saying to 
him, ‘Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting 
Me?’ And he said, ‘Who are You, Lord?’ 
Then the Lord said, ‘I am Jesus, whom 
you are persecuting” (Acts 9:46). 

In Damascus, Saul asked his compan- 
ions to take him to Straight Street to see 
a certain Judas. Still bewildered, the es- 
corts, nevertheless, obeyed him. In a state 
of near shock, the Tarsian stayed with Ju- 
das for three days without eating. He was 
surrounded by complete darkness. 

On the third day, he was found by a 
respected Jew in the city named Ananias. 
We do not know when and where he be- 
came a Christian, only that Ananias had 
already learned from hearsay the name 
of the persecutor. Not daring to disobey 
the command of God, he went to see the 
notorious persecutor. Ananias entered 
the house of Judas, inquired about Saul, 
and when they brought him to the blind 


Pharisee, he exclaimed: “Brother Saul, the 
Lord Jesus, who appeared to you on the 
road as you came, has sent me that you 
may receive your sight and be filled with 
the Holy Spirit!” 

“And it was,” writes Luke, “as if scales 
immediately fell from his eyes” (Acts 
9:17-18). 

That same day, the Tarsian was bap- 
tized in the name of Jesus. Then, ac- 
cording to Acts, Paul openly declared him- 
self to be a confessor of the newfound 
faith. But in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
the apostle himself makes a clarification. 
According to his report, shortly after his 
conversion, he withdrew to Arabia, at the 
neighboring Nabataean Kingdom (see Gal 
1:17). 

Apparently, he was unable to immedi- 
ately face those who had been waiting 
for him as a stern guardian of orthodoxy. 
Paul’s soul required solitude. He needed 
to come to his senses and to process ev- 
erything that had happened to him. 

Paul did not stay long in Nabatea. His 
seething energy could not bear inactivity. 
Soon after, he reappeared in Damascus 
and went to the synagogue on Sabbath. 
Of course, everyone was eager to heed the 
Sanhedrin’s envoy, who had disappeared 
shortly upon his arrival. What would he 
say? Would he refute the delusions of the 
new sect or demand immediate punish- 
ment for its members? 

But instead, to everyone’s amazement, 
the Pharisee professed himself to be a fol- 
lower of Jesus. He openly called Him the 
Son of God and the Anointed One. 

Stunned, looking at each other in disbe- 
lief, they were asking among themselves: 
“Could it be the same Saul?” Yet out of re- 
spect for the guest from Jerusalem, they 
restrained themselves from interrupting 
his speech. 

Day after day, the Tarsian preached, 
taught, and held disputes. The entire 
colony of Jews was at a loss not know- 
ing what to do. However, as time passed, 
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Conversion of Saul. 


Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
Wood engraving. 


towards the end of the third year, the el- 
ders of the Damascus community finally 
lost their patience. They decided to dis- 
pose of Saul by their own means and “took 
counsel to kill him” (Acts 9:23). 

At this time, the city was transferred 
by the Romans to the possession of the 
Nabatean king Aretas IV. An ethnarch 
(governor) began to rule in Damascus on 
behalf of the king.* After he was informed 
that a certain Jew was sowing unrest, the 
ethnarch made orders to seize Paul and 
to guard all the city gates. The Tarsian 
escaped death by having been lowered in 
a large basket down the city wall during 
the night time. 

He could have returned to his homeland 
Tarsus but first he felt compelled to come 


“Aretas IV was at enmity with Tiberius, and 
the transfer of Damascus to his rule could have 
only taken place after the death of the emperor in 
37 AD. Aretas himself died in 40 AD. Historians 
date the transfer of Damascus to Aretas to 37 AD, 
when the new Caesar Caligula tried to establish 
peace in the East. 
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to grips with his past and visit Jerusalem 
where he had “persecuted Jesus” and His 
Church. 

The return trip from Syria to Judea felt 
as a torture for Saul. After all, he had 
set out to Syria with a proud sense of 
fighting for a just cause only to return 
to Jerusalem laden with guilt, vividly re- 
membering Stephen and knowing that the 
Nazarenes in Jerusalem dreaded a mere 
mention of Saul’s name. 

Saul was returning alone. On the way 
back, he was wondering how his new core- 
ligionists would receive him. Would not 
his conversion be viewed as an insidious 
move by a spy who sought to infiltrate 
their circle with the intention of destroying 
them? The very first meeting with the dis- 
ciples showed that his fears were indeed 
justified. Paul was being shunned; they 
refused to talk to him, and not a single of 
them believed in his sincerity. Although 
few knew him personally, everyone could 
remember the role the merciless Pharisee 
played in the case of the Hellenists. 


Paul Escapes in a Basket. 
Mosaic. 12th century. 


Feeling bitter, Paul was on the brink of 
departure. He understood why the be- 
lievers were treating him that way; he 
would have likely acted similarly. Sud- 
denly Joseph Barnabas, the patron of the 
Jerusalem Church, came to Paul’s aid. 
This humble and selfless Cypriot showed 
discernment and understanding toward 
Paul, having comprehended that Paul’s 
coming to the faith was a great gain for 
the brethren. After conversing with the 
Tarsian, he almost forcibly led him to Pe- 
ter. 

For the first time, the two future pillars 
of Christianity came face to face with each 
other—a fisherman from Capernaum and 
a learned rabbi, a native Israelite and a 
man raised in the Greek-speaking world. 
At first glance, they could not have been 
more different; yet Christ brought them 
together. 

Paul also met James but did not seek to 
meet others of the Twelve. Still he spent 


The Apostles Peter and Paul. 
Fresco. Mount Athos. 
12th century. 


two weeks with Peter in the house of Mary. 
All that time they talked and prayed to- 
gether. The Pharisee was won over by 
Cephas* warmth. The apostle did not 
boast before the new convert, nor did he 
pride himself on knowing Jesus in the 
days of His ministry. It was the fact that 
the Messiah, no longer subject to death, 
was living again there and then among 
them rather than that of His earthly life 
that they both treasured the most. 

Together with Peter, Paul visited the 
House of God, and there, during prayer, 
he was moved again by the sense of 
Christ’s presence. His voice resounded 
in the Pharisee’s heart, and now Paul’s 
calling was finally made clear: his word 
would not be received in Jerusalem; the 
Lord instead was sending him “far away 
to the Gentiles” (Acts 22:21). 

Gentiles! The multifaceted world of na- 
tions who did not know God. They had 
long threatened Israel, and Israel had 
tried to fend them off and ignore them. 
Surrounded by them, the Old Testament 
Church saw itself as a type of ark, en- 
veloped on all sides by the waves of the 
flood. Whenever an attempt at proselytiz- 
ing was made, it focused on accepting a 


*“Cephas is the other name of Simon who be- 
came Peter. 


ae 
—e. Jek. 


The Apostle Paul. 
The Cathedral of St. Demetrius in Vladimir. 
Fresco. 12th century. 


new individual on board of this ship and 
turning him into a Jew. 

But now, by the will of Christ, the 
boundaries of the Church were expanding. 
Saul was called not just to “rescue” indi- 
vidual souls. A global task lay before him: 
to go into the thick of the pagan world and 
penetrate it with the light of the Gospel. 

Arriving in his hometown, Paul appar- 
ently told his family about the transforma- 
tion which had taken place in him, but he 
was not met with sympathy. In any case, 
we know nothing of his family there.* Per- 
haps they stopped supporting him. Fortu- 
nately, Saul was able to provide for him- 
self. According to custom, rabbis used 
to make a living by their handicraft while 
teaching the people for free. In his father’s 
workshop, Paul had learned how to make 
tents, which were willingly bought up by 


*The only relatives he mentions, the Christians 
Andronicus and Junia, lived in Jerusalem and had 
converted before Saul (Rom 16:7). 
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army suppliers and merchants. 

Paul’s preaching in the synagogues of 
Tarsus was also unsuccessful: he shared 
the lot of many prophets who had been 
rejected in their own country. Yet the 
years he spent in his hometown would 
not go fruitless for the apostle. In fact, it 
was then that Paul, whom we know as the 
teacher of the faith, was formed. 

What did the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
mean to him? First of all, a new stage, 
or phase, of the same Revelation, the be- 
ginning of which went back to the forefa- 
ther Abraham. Whereas previously, the 
will of the Lord had been revealed only 
in the Law and in the teaching imparted 
by the prophets and sages, now God was 
speaking directly to people through His 
Anointed One. 

The source of Paul’s spiritual power 
was living in Christ. Paul, who “had not 
known the Lord according to the flesh,”2° 
was able to grasp and communicate the 
essence of the Gospel like no one before 
him. And this has become both a great 
lesson and hope for the Church. 


SAMARITANS, 
PROSELYTES, 
GENTILES 


Palestine - Syria, 36-43 


ST. PHILIP AND APOSTLE 
PETER IN SAMARIA 


The unexpected conversion of Paul, the 
resignation of Caiaphas, and the arrival 
of the procurator to Judea all helped 
bring the life of the Church back on a 
peaceful track. Furthermore, the do- 
mestic religious conflicts receded into 
the background as the entire country 
was faced with an external threat. In 
the spring of 37, the twenty-five-year-old 
Gaius Caligula was proclaimed emperor 
by the troops. He was beloved for his mili- 


tary courage, but it soon turned out that 
the new Caesar was a real monster, as the 
Romans themselves began to call him.?!-?° 
A mentally ill man, a maniac, and a sadist, 
he seriously fancied himself to be a god 
and demanded that altars and temples be 
built everywhere in his honor. 


Although the Empire since the time of 
Augustus had already grown accustomed 
to it, the Jews, naturally, resisted the or- 
der and sent a deputation to Rome headed 
by Philo, hoping to get the order revoked. 
Caligula greeted the envoys with mockery 
and ordered the governor of Syria, Petron- 
ius, to erect his royal statue in the Temple 
of Jerusalem itself. If necessary, Petro- 
nius was allowed to resort to the use of 
violence. Judea was seething, and the 
people were ready to take up arms. Petro- 
nius was buying time because he realized 
that to carry out Caligula’s order meant 
to trigger a war. Agrippa I, the grandson 
of Herod the Great, who lived at the court 
of the emperor, urged him not to take 
such extreme measures. Finally, every- 
one breathed freely—on January 24, 41 
AD, the conspirators did away with Gaius 
and elevated Claudius to the throne. 


During this time, full of anxious ex- 
pectations, many Nazarenes returned to 
Jerusalem and were able to live there free 
of persecution. However, the community’s 
life had changed; now, the practice of com- 
munal sharing of property had been re- 
placed by organized care for the church’s 
poor. 

At this time, the apostles received 
startling news: the Hellenist Philip, one 
of the Seven, began to baptize people of 
non-Jewish confession in Samaria. 


Historians and biographers of Saul of 
Tarsus often portray him as the main 
initiator of the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles, who almost single-handedly “led the 
Church to the wide open spaces of the 
world.” In fact, Paul was not the first to 
embrace the idea of preaching the Gospel 
to the Gentiles. It started with the Hel- 


St. Philip the Evangelist. 
Icon. 16th century. 


lenists who had left Jerusalem following 
the death of Stephen. Their mission would 
expand in concentric circles: from the 
Samaritans to the proselytes, and finally 
to the Gentiles. They were convinced that 
they must hurry to spread the news of 
Christ everywhere before His second com- 
ing. 

Philip played a leading role among these 
preachers. Young and energetic, ready to 
proclaim Christ under any circumstances, 
he devoted himself entirely to the cause of 
evangelism. 

When Peter and John Zebedee learned 
of the conversions among the Samaritans, 
they immediately set off for Samaria. The 
Jerusalem headquarters felt responsible 
for everything that went on in the Church. 
The journey of the apostles was not long: 
two or three days of travel and they ar- 
rived at their destination. 

Having found Philip, the apostles be- 
came convinced that God had blessed his 
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bold undertaking. He managed to achieve 
success quickly and break down the wall 
of alienation. Perhaps it helped that Philip 
was not a native Jerusalemite and spoke 
Greek. The Samaritans knew this lan- 
guage well: since the time of Pompey and 
Herod, their capital underwent a strong 
Hellenization and received the name of 
Sebastia. 

“And there was great joy in that city,” re- 
marks St. Luke (Acts 8:8). Philip taught, 
healed the sick, and baptized new con- 
verts. Among them was a certain Simon 
of Gitta, who was reputed to be a prophet 
and a conjurer. This strange character, 
highly popular among the Samaritans, 
was at first inseparable from Philip, which 
must have served to give more publicity 
to the Gospel’s preaching. 

In history, the figure of Simon bifur- 
cates, as it were, into two distinct charac- 
ters. In Acts, he appears to be a simple- 
minded and superstitious person. On the 
other hand, his compatriot from Gitta, St. 
Justin (born c.100), portrays him as a 
theosophist—a mystic, the author of an 
intricate occult doctrine.* The informa- 
tion about Simon, scattered among other 
ancient writers, is extremely contradic- 
tory.2*°3 Some argue that he was an apol- 
ogist of the Samaritan religion, others that 
he believed in a supreme deity, compared 
to whom the God of the Bible was an infe- 
rior and imperfect being. 

Subsequently, the enchanter traveled 
far and wide, incorporating into his sys- 
tem various elements of the then fash- 
ionable teachings. In Alexandria, Simon 
became acquainted with aggressively anti- 
Jewish writings of Apion and adapted 
Apion’s views to his own. Thus, he al- 
legedly claimed that “whoever believes the 
Old Testament is subject to death.”?! If 
true, then Simon was encroaching on the 
Torah itself. However, back at the time of 


“Theosophy and occultism are mystical teach- 
ings espousing a magical worldview in a refined 
philosophical form. 
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his meeting with Philip, he was still in the 
process of searching and was eager to join 
the new movement. 

Simon, who was hungry for all kinds 
of miracles, was particularly struck by 
Philip’s healings. The apostle Peter, how- 
ever, made on him an even greater impres- 
sion. The Samaritan saw in the fisherman 
a powerful magician who possessed the 
main secrets of the “sect.” Upon his ar- 
rival in Samaria, Peter began to gather 
the newly-baptized for prayer. The apostle 
would lay his hands on people, and the 
Spirit of God overshadowed them—this 
was like a Samaritan Pentecost. People 
were mysteriously transformed, experienc- 
ing the Lord’s power. 

Simon of Gitta was determined to ac- 
quire at all cost this power for himself, 
which he thought to be magical. He ap- 
proached Peter with money, asking to be 
initiated into the mystery of administering 
of the Spirit. The apostle was deeply of- 
fended by this suggestion, which showed 
that the Samaritan viewed the grace of 
Christ as a magical gift that could be au- 
tomatically sold or bought! “May your 
money perish with you,” Peter burst out, 
“because you thought that the gift of God 
could be purchased with money!” (Acts 
8:20). 

Simon, confused and frightened, began 
to ask for forgiveness. However, his re- 
morse was hardly genuine. Once he re- 
alized that he would not be able to take 
the position in the church which he had 
hoped for, he left and founded his own 
sect. This sect would later be regarded 
as Christian even though it had nothing 
to do with the Gospel. According to tradi- 
tion, Simon would continue to oppose the 
Apostle Peter for years everywhere Peter 
went, even as far as Rome.! 

The Church Fathers saw Simon of Gitta 
as “the founder of all heresies.” Indeed, his 
theosophy, as far as we can tell, opened 


'The sin of acquiring the right to priesthood 
for money became known after Simon as simony. 


a long series of attempts to replace Chris- 
tianity with a motley mixture of popular 
superstitions and Gnostic occultism. In 
those days, as during any time of crisis, 
people were especially keen on all kinds 
of arcane teachings allegedly containing 
“all the answers,” something that would 
allow the Simonians to continue to exist 
for the next several centuries.**:*° 

Meanwhile, Peter and John completed 
their mission among the newly baptized 
and returned to Jerusalem. On their 
way back, they themselves began to ad- 
dress the inhabitants of that area with 
the words of the Gospel. Their visit to 
Samaria also demonstrates just how fer- 
vently the Church was protecting her spir- 
itual unity.* From then on, the apostles 
and their successors would closely moni- 
tor everything that happened in their scat- 
tered communities, maintaining a gen- 
uine connection with them. 


BAPTISM OF THE FIRST 
FOREIGNER 


Twenty years after these events, the 
Evangelist Luke met Philip in Caesarea, 
from whom he learned about the further 
progress of preaching the Gospel in Pales- 
tine. In particular, Philip relayed to him 
an episode to which he attached great 
significance. Obeying a command from 
above, Philip abruptly left Samaria. God 
directed him to the road leading south 
from Jerusalem to Gaza. This may have 
seemed like a pointless exercise given that 
the city of Gaza with its surroundings had 
remained deserted since their destruc- 
tion by Alexander’s troops. The evangelist 
Philip knew, however, that the Lord was 
calling him there for a reason. 

And it came to pass that a lone chariot 
appeared on the abandoned old highway. 


“It should be noted that Christianity did not 
take root among the Samaritans. Instead, the 
Samaritan church as such continued to be made 
up of people who held on to their previous beliefs 
and traditions.*® 


It clearly belonged to a foreigner: chariots 
had not been used in Judea for a long 
time. Philip, without hesitation, caught 
up with the rider and began to walk along- 
side. A dark-skinned, fancifully dressed 
man sat in the carriage, reading aloud 
an open scroll. And, as happens during 
a long monotonous ride, the fellow trav- 
elers got into conversation. The visitor 
turned out to be a eunuch, courtier of 
the Ethiopian queen of Aksum. A Jewish 
colony had long existed in his homeland, 
and many Ethiopians favored the refined 
monotheism of the Bible. Among them 
was this nobleman, who was returning 
from his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Having 
passed Gaza, he continued his way along 
the sea to far-off black Africa. This re- 
markable conversation between the repre- 
sentatives of such alien cultures was only 
made possible by two factors: the Jewish 
Diaspora and the spread of Hellenic civi- 
lization. Both travelers knew Greek and 
shared a common faith. The Ethiopian 
pilgrim was reading Isaiah in translation,’ 
and Philip inquired whether he under- 
stood what was written. The man replied 
that he would like to receive some clari- 
fication, and invited the Hellenist to join 
him in his chariot. 

It is remarkable that Philip did not offer 
so much as a new doctrine or life rules 
to the stranger but, according to Luke, 
“preached the good news of Jesus” (Acts 
8:35). His words were so convincing that 
his fellow traveler, seeing a pond near 
the road—probably dug by nomadic shep- 
herds—posed a direct question: “Here is 
the water; what prevents me from being 
baptized?” (Acts 8:36). 

Philip had always been quick and intu- 
itive. He chose to disregard the fact that 
the entire instruction of the Ethiopian con- 
sisted of a single road conversation, and 
that, strictly speaking, he was not even 
a proselyte. Only those who had been 


Is 53:7-8; the text in Acts is given from the 
Septuagint. 
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Ethiopian Eunuch. 
Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
Wood engraving. 


made part of the Jewish community were 
considered true proselytes, whereas eu- 
nuchs could not be accepted into it.* Ina 
word, he was willing to overlook all the re- 
strictions. The horses were stopped, and 
both the Hellenist and the African entered 
the water. Thus, the first representative 
of nations, to whom salvation had been 
promised through the ancient prophet, en- 
tered the family of Christ’s disciples. 

There existed a tradition in the early 
Church that this man, baptized by Philip, 
later laid the foundation for Christianity 
in his homeland.' 

Philip spent the subsequent years in the 
cities located off the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in Israel, where he continued 
to preach. In Caesarea, he found him- 
self a wife and settled permanently in this 


“Deut 23:1. This rule was subsequently op- 
posed, see Is 56:3. 

*St. Irenaeus of Lyons, Against Heresies, III, 
12, 8. However, the first written evidence of Chris- 
tianity in Ethiopia dates back only to the 4th cen- 
tury. 
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Hellenized city. He had four daughters 
who became famous for their prophetic 
gift. A new community of the faithful was 
formed around Philip destined to have a 
long and glorious history, which would be- 
come associated with the names of Origen, 
Pamphilus, and Eusebius. 


CORNELIUS THE CENTURION 


As previously mentioned, a new tradition 
of visiting all recently formed churches 
was born during the events in Samaria. 
Therefore, around 40 AD, it became neces- 
sary to visit the Palestinian coastal region. 
The Apostle Peter, this time unaccompa- 
nied, set out on the journey again, “pass- 
ing throughout all quarters” (Acts 9:32). 
His main goal was to attend to the orga- 
nization of the young communities; and 
for them, the arrival of Peter was dear, 
above all, because they saw in the apostle 
a witness to the life and resurrection of 
the Messiah. The apostle continued his 
Teacher’s work: Luke speaks of two mir- 


Tabitha Raised From the Dead by St. Peter. 
Mosaic. 12th century. 


acles performed by Peter in the coastal 
region, the rumor of which spread far and 
wide. 

He stayed in Jaffa for a long time. The 
church there consisted mainly of poor folk, 
who had always been dear to the heart of 
the apostle. He chose to live with a tanner 
in a neighborhood considered “unclean” 
by the rabbis. 

The Book of Acts emphasizes that the 
people in this “church of the poor” were 
especially cordial and helped each other 
whenever possible. The only wealthy mem- 
ber of the Jaffa fellowship was a cer- 
tain Tabitha, and she too devoted all her 
strength to serving people. Together with 
pious widows, she sewed clothes for the 
poor. 

To pagan Caesarea the Apostle Peter 
came under the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Orthodox Jews disliked that 
city, where the Procurator used to live, 
surrounded by offensive statues and im- 
perial emblems. Perhaps, Peter, too, was 
reluctant to travel there, especially since 
there was no church in Caesarea at the 
time (Philip would settle in Caesarea ata 


later point). Yet God had a different plan. 

One sweltering afternoon, the apostle 
went up to the roof of the tanner’s house 
for prayer at the appointed time. When 
he finished, the fisherman wanted to en- 
ter the upper room, where the women 
were preparing dinner for him. And at 
that moment, as if half-asleep, he saw 
a large piece of cloth tied at four cor- 
ners let down in front of him. It con- 
tained animals prohibited for food by the 
Law. “And a voice came to him,” writes 
St. Luke, “Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” The 
apostle saw this as a test of his devout- 
ness and resolutely refused. No “unclean 
food” would ever touch his mouth! Pe- 
ter absorbed with his mother’s milk the 
age-old traditions that helped the Old Tes- 
tament Church to stay separated from the 
Gentiles. These traditions had been sanc- 
tified by the blood of the martyrs. But 
the mysterious voice said: “What God has 
cleansed you must not call unclean.” The 
vision was repeated three times. Peter was 
perplexed. However, he soon became con- 
vinced that the vision had a deep meaning 
(Acts 10:9-18).* 

The apostle had not yet come down from 
the roof when three strangers approached 
the house: a Roman soldier with two 
companions. They said they were sent 
by the Caesarean centurion’ Cornelius. 
Their master had long and sincerely be- 
lieved in one God and was friends with 
the Jews. He belonged to the group of the 
so-called “God-fearing” or semi-proselytes, 
who, without performing all the rites of 


*The account of the vision is repeated twice in 
Acts, as Luke has a habit of doing when he wants 
to emphasize the importance of an event. There 
are two notable features in the symbolism of the 
vision. The linen sheet is tied at four corners (four 
is a symbol of universality, a wind rose); Peter is 
offered not just “tref’ (forbidden) food, but “four- 
footed animals of the earth, wild beasts, creep- 
ing things, and birds of the air,” which, in the 
prophets, often signified pagan countries (cf. Dan 
7-8). 

*Centurion (from Lat. centum, a hundred) is 
an officer in charge of about a hundred soldiers. 
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Peter’s Vision at Joppa. 
Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
Wood engraving. 


the Law, chose to substitute them with 
works of charity. And now God com- 
manded him to meet with a certain Peter, 
who lived in Jaffa at a tanner’s place. 

To invite pagans, even those who be- 
lieved in God, into one’s house or visit 
them meant to go against the accepted 
practice. And Peter, probably, would have 
hesitated, had he not been under the im- 
pression of the strange vision. Did it not 
mean that it was the will of God for him 
to bypass the old order? He cordially re- 
ceived the Romans, allowed them to stay 
with him, and then followed them back 
to Caesarea the next morning. To em- 
phasize the importance of the encounter, 
he took with him several Jewish brothers 
from Jaffa. 

They walked along the sea coast quickly, 
without stopping. Finally, they could see 
the panorama of the city with its customs 
houses, theaters, and palaces. It was the 
first time the fisherman had seen that city, 
and everywhere he looked—there were 
signs of the Roman presence. Cornelius 
was already waiting for them, having gath- 
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ered, as for a solemn occasion, his rel- 
atives and closest friends. He was the 
commander of a privileged Italian cohort, 
which included volunteers from Roman 
citizens of Italy (the bulk of the garrison 
consisted of Syrians, Greeks, and Samar- 
itans); but, forgetting about the pride 
of an officer and a Roman, he greeted 
the Galilean fisherman at the door and 
bowed to the ground in an oriental man- 
ner. “Stand up; Iam only a man myself,” 
the embarrassed Peter raised him and en- 
tered the house. 

Upon seeing the audience, he imme- 
diately informed them that his coming 
had been precipitated by special circum- 
stances. “You know,” he said, “that it is 
forbidden for a Jew to associate with or 
to visit anyone of another nation; but God 
has shown me that I should not call any- 
one impure or unclean” (Acts 10:24—28). 

A conversation ensued, during which 
Cornelius recounted his recent vision. 
The apostle knew immediately that he was 
in the group of people marked by deep 
faith. He was astounded—the old notions 


Caesarea Maritima. 


were receding in the face of the new reality. 
“Truly I understand,” he admitted, “that 
God shows no partiality. But in every na- 
tion whoever fears Him and does what is 
right is accepted by Him. He has sent this 
Message to the people of Israel, preaching 
peace through Jesus Christ, who is Lord 
of all” (Acts 10:34-36). 

Those present may have heard about 
the Man who had been executed by the 
procurator about ten years ago, and 
now they learned that “God raised Him 
up,” that He appeared to the chosen wit- 
nesses who ate and drank with the Risen 
One. “Of Him,” Peter concluded, “all the 
prophets testify that everyone believing in 
Him receives forgiveness of sins through 
His name” (Acts 10:43). 

The Romans began to praise God and 
pray fervently. Their state was so familiar 
to Peter! Wasn’t that how the Spirit of God 
gave wings to the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost? 

“Who can forbid those who, like us, have 
received the Holy Spirit to be baptized with 
water?” Peter exclaimed (Acts 10:47). 

There had been a time when, in order to 
enter the Covenant, one had to “become a 
Jew.” Now God was opening new ways, for 
Jesus of Nazareth was “Lord of all.” The 
boundaries of God’s people were expand- 
ing, reaching the ends of the earth. 

The apostle stayed in the house of Cor- 
nelius for several days. Having baptized 
the centurion and his loved ones, he con- 


versed with the new converts as a friend, 
ate with them at the same table. Although 
the semi-proselyte formally belonged to 
the category of the Gentiles and, there- 
fore, it was unlawful to share a meal with 
Peter, the centurion became a brother to 
the apostle. The Galilean fisherman could 
not have known that at the same moment, 
far to the South, the first African Chris- 
tian was being carried to his homeland in 
his chariot. 

Whereas Peter was able to forget about 
all the conventions in Caesarea, he was 
quickly reminded of them upon his return 
to Jerusalem. The twelve and the elders 
already knew that Simon “had gone to the 
uncircumcised and ate with them” (Acts 
11:3). Reproaches fell on Peter from all 
sides. Proud of ancient traditions, the 
Jerusalemites continued to live in the old 
world. The apostle had to defend himself, 
referring to the vision and the descent of 
the Spirit on the “Gentiles.” 

“When they heard this,” writes Luke, 
“they quieted down and glorified God, say- 
ing, ‘So then, even to Gentiles God has 
granted repentance to life” (Acts 11:18). 
In fact, they “quieted down” but not for 
long, and it is easy to see why. After 
all, the Law was given from above. Can 
a single vision undo what people have 
lived with for centuries? The elders were 
convinced that the only way to enter the 
Church was to become a Jew first. The 
very concept of a baptized Gentile seemed 
paradoxical to them. 

The inertia of conservatism would con- 
tinue to run in Christianity in different 
forms and appearances for centuries to 
come. 


ST. BARNABAS IN ANTIOCH 


Thus, the Jerusalemites concluded that 
the incident with Caesarea’s officer had 
been an exception. But less than a year 
later, they were again confounded by an- 
other piece of news coming from Antioch, 
the capital of the Syrian province. 
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Gaza City. 


It was about some Hellenists who had 
reached Phoenicia and Cyprus. At first, 
they preached only among the Jews, but 
in Antioch they ventured to speak directly 
to the Gentiles: not proselytes or God- 
fearing men like Cornelius, but those who 
revered the Roman, Greek, and Syrian 
gods (Acts 11:20). This audacious act de- 
fied all reasonable bounds. 

Not only was the mission within Israel 
far from complete, but how was it even 
possible to induct into the New Testament 
Church those who had not yet become ac- 
quainted with the Old Testament truths? 

According to the established custom, 
they decided to send an envoy to Anti- 
och. They chose Joseph Barnabas for that 
task—everyone knew his tact and ability 
to rise to the challenge even in most dif- 
ficult situations. It was he who had re- 
ceived Paul when others would turn away 
from him. In addition, Barnabas was orig- 
inally from the island of Cyprus and knew 
the area well. 

An indefatigable walker, Joseph proba- 
bly preferred to travel on foot by way of 
Damascus and Hama, the distance that 
could be covered in two weeks. As he ap- 
proached Antioch, he hardly suspected 
that he was heading to the city that would 
be called the second capital of Christian- 
ity. 

Rome and Jerusalem continue to play 
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Antioch of Syria. 


a major role in world events. Antioch, on 
the other hand, is all about the past; a 
remote Arab settlement now huddles in 
its place. Yet in the days of the apostles, 
it was the “pearl of the Orient,” the seat of 
the Roman Governor of all Syria and Pales- 
tine. Hellenistic monarchs had founded 
it a little over 300 years prior to that asa 
fortified city on the Orontes river for the 
purpose of linking the Mediterranean with 
the East.°® The Roman emperors had con- 
tinued to expand and beautify Antioch. 

As he approached the city, Barnabas 
could see the even rows of buildings, sur- 
rounded by greenery of gardens and pub- 
lic parks. The luxurious villas of the nobil- 
ity gleamed white among the cypresses 
and myrtle trees. The city walls were 
flanked by the pinkish cliffs of Mount 
Silpius on one side and the wide navigable 
Orontes on the other. 

The multi-storey buildings of Antioch 
were richly decorated; gilded arches and 
columns were not uncommon. The crafts- 
men who decorated this third largest city 
of the empire (after Rome and Alexandria) 
adapted to the vulgar tastes of the local 
customers. The cultural level of Antioch 
was not high. In fact, the capital of Syria 
could not boast of any outstanding schol- 
ars, writers, or artists. 

The population of Antioch at the time 
was nearly a quarter of a million. In the 


Church of St. Simeon Stylites near Antioch. 
5th century. 


city’s marketplace, it was said, one could 
get acquainted with the customs of any 
country. Greeks, Romans, Phoenicians, 
and Jews all maintained their own neigh- 
borhoods separate from the Syrians. The 
ancient erotic cult of Astarte with its pro- 
cessions and frenzied orgies became in- 
tertwined with the imported Hellenic cult. 
The famous Daphne grove, dedicated to 
Apollo, attracted many travelers from all 
over the world. 

Antioch’s public was characterized by a 
lively and free disposition. It thought noth- 
ing of booing a famous actor or toppling 
the statue of the emperor. Yet serious riot- 
ing had been rare. The city had an active 
commercial life, sports competitions and 
performances were arranged, all kinds of 
entertainment were devised. The festivi- 
ties often lasted all night. The street lights 
did not go out until morning. Brothels 
lured in customers. Inns, taverns, cour- 
tesans, flutists, and dancers were all an 
integral part of the life of Antioch. 

Such was the city that would later be- 
come the birthplace of St. Ignatius the 
God-bearer and St. John Chrysostom, as 
well as many hermits and ascetics. 

In this place of bustle and revelry, mix- 
ing of peoples, languages, and faiths, the 
Jews constituted an enclosed world, as if 
a city within a city. Yet for all their isola- 
tion, they could not avoid frequent contact 
with the Greeks, Syrians, and other Gen- 


tiles. According to Josephus, the Jews of 
Antioch “made proselytes of a great many 
of the Greeks perpetually, and thereby, [to 
an extent], brought them to be a portion 
of their own body.”°9 


To arrive at the Jewish quarter, the en- 
voy of Jerusalem had to walk almost six 
kilometers along the central avenue that 
stretched across Antioch. It was lined 
with statues and included a covered colon- 
nade that protected it from the heat and 
bad weather. An hour after Barnabas had 
passed the city gate, he was among his 
own people in the street of Singon. 


The meeting with the brethren aston- 
ished Joseph. Not only did he find a large 
number of Gentiles who were baptized di- 
rectly from “Hellenism,” but he saw that 
these people were aglow with the spirit 
of faith and devotion. All doubts van- 
ished. Life itself had proven the fearless 
Hellenists to be in the right, who were un- 
afraid to bring into the Church those who 
only yesterday had revered idols. 


How could one denounce these people 
who had left the world of superstition and 
unbridled morals for the sake of a pure life 
in Christ? “When [the Apostle Barnabas] 
witnessed the grace of God,” Luke writes, 
“he rejoiced and began to encourage them 
all with resolute heart to remain true to 
the Lord; for he was a good man, full of the 
Holy Spirit and of faith” (Acts 11:23-24). 


Barnabas remained in the city, sending 
word to Jerusalem that the community 
of Antioch was flourishing. As a repre- 
sentative of the Mother Church, he was 
tacitly accepted as a mentor. But it proved 
harder to deal with the “Greeks” than with 
the Jews, who had been brought up on the 
Word of God. Mere disgust with their old 
way of life was not enough. The moral and 
religious views of the neophytes had to 
be completely transformed: they needed 
to be taught as if they were babes. This 
raised many questions. To what extent 
should the Gentiles be initiated into the 
religion of the Covenant? What should re- 
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place the regulations and rituals given by 
the Scriptures and the fathers of Israel? 
And should they eventually become some- 
thing like proselytes in the bosom of the 
Church? 

The Jewish believers continued to live 
according to the Law, that is, to regulate 
their daily life with the directives of their 
ancestral religion. This inevitably sepa- 
rated them from the newly baptized Gen- 
tiles. In short, there was no end to the 
difficulties and problems. Joseph realized 
that he could not cope with them on his 
own. 

And then he thought of the Tarsian 
whom he had once welcomed so cordially 
in Jerusalem. It had been several years 
since Paul had withdrawn to his native 
town, and nothing had been heard of him 
since. Hoping to find him, Barnabas left 
Antioch and took the northern road to 
Tarsus. 


ANTIOCH 


40-45 


BARNABAS BRINGS PAUL TO 
SYRIA 


Even earlier, when Joseph Barnabas used 
to live in Cyprus, he probably visited Tar- 
sus and might have even met Paul’s family. 
Now, having come to that city, the Levite 
easily found him and offered to come with 
him to Syria. The Tarsian agreed to it 
right away: he must have taken that offer 
as a call from above, for having had no 
success in his hometown, he had been 
yearning for a different task. Soon the An- 
tiochians were able to welcome this new 
member to their Church. 

They had heard many remarkable and 
controversial things about Saul from 
those who lived in Jerusalem. His ar- 
rival was anticipated with excitement and 
curiosity. However, the Tarsian could 
hardly have made a strong impression 
when they first met him. Next to Barn- 
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abas, a tall, portly man with a calm, dig- 
nified manners, whose appearance the 
pagans found resembling that of Zeus, 
Saul looked rather unimposing: outspo- 
ken and abrupt, he was small in stature, 
with fused eyebrows and a large hooked 
nose. He was in his early thirties but al- 
ready bald with a hint of gray in his beard. 
Only his gray eyes commanded a certain 
power of attraction." 

With the tacit consent of the whole 
church, Saul, who had been brought to 
Antioch as Barnabas’ assistant of sorts, 
soon found himself among its leaders. His 
education (he was the only theologian 
among the brethren) and extraordinary 
personality must have played a role in 
this. The Antiochians soon realized that in 
Paul they were dealing with a true prophet 
of God’s mercy. The very miracle of his 
calling, his encounter with the Risen One, 
who had imperiously turned around the 
course of Saul’s life, brought to remem- 
brance the stories of Amos and Isaiah. 

Saul was entirely given over to a sin- 
gle sublime vision. It seemed his every 
step was taken in the living presence 


*Paul is the only apostle whose appearance is 
remembered by tradition. The earliest evidence is 
contained in a fragment of the Apocryphal Acts 
of Paul, which is usually called the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla.*° This apocrypha was probably writ- 
ten in the 2nd century and is based on historical 
tradition (see note on p. 41). There is a substan- 
tial description of Paul’s appearance in the annals 
of the Byzantine historian John Malalas (the end 
of the 6th century).*! Given that legends tend to 
embellish the appearance of prominent individu- 
als, this realistic portrait can hardly be considered 
fictional. 


Coin of Antioch of Pisidia. 


of the Lord. Detachment from earthly 
things was combined in Saul with striking 
common-sense realism. A visionary and 
a mystic, soaring in the realm of spirit 
and lofty meditations, he bore, however, 
little resemblance to the refined dreamer 
depicted by El Greco on his canvas. The 
apostle became the first among the the 
Church ascetics who knew how, while 
living in God, to keep their feet on the 
earth. He did not shy away from solving 
important practical problems, revealing 
a remarkable organizational talent. Un- 
derneath his unremarkable appearance 
lay an iron will, which manifested itself 
more than once in critical situations. Paul 
knew how to remain steady—whether he 
was facing a large crowd, judges, or an 
imminent threat. For example, he was 
once the only man not to lose his nerve 
who took action that led to the salvation 
of everyone on board the ship battered by 
the storm and on the verge of destruction 
(see Acts 27:31-44). 

A life without family, without a home, 
can dry up a man’s soul, turning him 
into a gloomy and withdrawn character, 
but that did not happen to the apostle. 
St. Paul was not without a sense of hu- 
mor and, sometimes was able to defuse 
a tense atmosphere with an unexpected 
joke; being hot-tempered by nature, he 
learned to restrain himself, demonstrat- 
ing remarkable humility and tact. We 
know of many people for whom the apostle 
had feelings of deep affection and friend- 
ship, and they responded to him in kind. 
Over the years, he acquired devout and 


selfless students—‘“children,” as he some- 
times would call them. Yet as great as 
their love was for him, so vehement was 
the hatred of his opponents. It is signifi- 
cant that it was Paul, and not Barnabas 
or other missionaries, who suffered the 
most at the hands of both the Jews and 
the Gentiles. As we shall see, he was often 
met with misunderstanding and condem- 
nation even among his own coreligionists. 

His talents, deep knowledge of the Bible, 
and the reach of his vision set the apostle 
head and shoulders above those who sur- 
rounded him, and perhaps he felt lonely 
because of this. Yet he was never a loner. 
Always seen in the midst of people, Paul 
was a natural communicator. 

One of the most important tasks fac- 
ing the Antioch community was the need 
to determine the status of the baptized 
Gentiles. Was it necessary to demand 
that they accept the totality of the Old 
Testament rules regulating one’s life, the 
entire intricate conglomerate of ecclesias- 
tical statutes of Judaism? Paul was aware 
that some Jewish teachers believed that 
circumcision along with the observance 
of all the statutes of the Torah was su- 
perfluous for proselytes.* In proclaiming 
Christ to the Gentiles, the apostle fully 
approved of that view. In this, he was 
not guided by tactical considerations, as 
some of his biographers are inclined to 
think. In contrast to the Near East, the 
Greco-Roman world viewed the ritual of 
circumcision as something alien, but this 
could not be viewed as an insurmountable 
obstacle—after all, each ancient religion 
had its own taboos and innumerable ritu- 
als. A requirement for those converting to 
another faith to adopt its customs would 


“Unlike the actual proselytes (Heb. Gerim 
Tzadikim, ‘proselytes of righteousness’), such un- 
circumcised converts were called ‘proselytes of the 
gate’. Flavius Josephus tells how a certain Ana- 
nias tried to persuaded a neophyte that he “might 
worship God without being circumcised” and that 
such kind of worship, in his opinion, “was of a 
superior nature to circumcision. “*% 
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not be surprising. It was considered com- 
mon practice: in the eyes of Gentiles, reli- 
gion was inseparable from its sacred cere- 
monies. Let us recall that the peoples who 
converted to Islam also accepted the “seal 
of Abraham” (circumcision) along with it. 

Note also that the masses tended to at- 
tach weight only to ancient religions, so 
the preacher of a new religion would al- 
ways have to invoke some time-honored 
authority. A doctrine that had no primor- 
dial roots seemed a suspicious, purely hu- 
man invention. For the baptized Gentiles, 
the role of such “historical foundation” 
was served by the Old Testament, and 
therefore there was no compelling reason 
for the newly converted Gentiles to refuse 
the Bible ordinances. 

The position of St. Paul in relation to the 
Law was guided, on the one hand, by the 
prophetic formula: “mercy is higher than 
sacrifice,” and, on the other, by his view 
of Sacred history. Following the arrival 
of the new Messianic era, when God now 
“creates all things new,” the former Law 
has become “old.”* Christ has made a new 
Covenant with the faithful, in the light of 
which all ancient religious ordinances are 
fading like the stars at sunrise. To those 
in whom the Spirit of the Savior reigns, 
the magical rituals of polytheism are but 
rubbish, and even the sacred symbols of 
the Old Testament, by and large, have 
became a thing of the past. 

Such resolve to challenge the millennia- 
old norms could have only originated 
with someone whose life was fully sur- 
rendered to Jesus Christ. “In Christ Je- 
sus,” the apostle would say a few years 
later, “neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision avails anything, but faith working 
by love... [and] a new creation” (Gal 
5:6-7; 6:15). 

The Nazarenes of Jerusalem had not 


“See the Babylonian Talmud, Niddah 61b, 
which says that in the Messianic era (“in the age 
to come”), the old Mitzvot (ordinances, command- 
ments) will be nullified. 
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The Apostle John. 
Fresco fragment from the Dormition Church on 
the Volotovo field near Novgorod. c. 1380. 


yet separated themselves from the Jewish 
community and would come to pray at the 
Temple. However, the situation among the 
Antiochians was already different. There 
emerged a brotherhood virtually indepen- 
dent from the synagogue and variegated 
in its composition. Even so, its members 
viewed the “Israel of God,” the Church 
of Judea, as their source. The holy city 
where the Twelve lived was naturally rec- 
ognized as a bulwark of the faith. Like 
the diaspora Jews, the Antiochian Chris- 
tians maintained constant contact with 
Jerusalem. The emissary-apostles and 
itinerant prophets served as the connect- 
ing link. 

In the early 40s, several such prophets 
visited the Syrian capital, and one of them, 
named Agabus, announced the onset of 
famine throughout the Roman Empire. 
The Mother Church was already going 
through difficult times, and it was decided 
to collect donations in advance for “the 
brethren living in Judea.” This continued 


the Old Testament practice of organized 
aid to the poor (see Acts 11:27-30).* 
Indeed, a wave of crop failures soon 
swept across the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Emperor Claudius could barely 
procure enough bread for his capital.* 
And the situation in the provinces was far 
worse. The calamity was about to reach 
Palestine. However, before the famine 
would break out there, a different kind of 
storm swept over the Jerusalem Church. 


EVENTS IN JERUSALEM 


While Agabus was visiting the Antiochians, 
the government in Judea changed hands. 
In an effort to calm the country which had 
been agitated by the follies of Caligula, 
Claudius sent, in place of a procurator, 
his confidant Agrippa, the grandson of 
Herod the Great, and gave him the title of 
king. Fifty-year-old Agrippa, a clever in- 
triguer who managed to survive in his role 
of Caligula’s confidant, decided to seize 
on the moment. His youth had passed 
among the Roman court nobility, and now 
he urgently needed to change his lifestyle. 
Agrippa wanted to look like a real Jew- 
ish monarch, and he tried to prove to 
Jerusalem his orthodoxy by all means at 
his disposal. To this end, the puppet king 
decided to start reprisals against dissi- 
dents. And there were a lot of them in the 
country. 

Among them, the Nazarenes were the 
most defenseless. Therefore, the king 
attacked them first. This took place in 
the third year of his reign, in the spring 


*The care for the poor was already stipulated 
by the Law of Moses (e.g., Deut 10:17-19). In 
the era of the Second Temple, there arose a spe- 
cial institution of collectors and distributors of 
halukka—help to the poor. 

*Suetonius,** Tacitus,*° and Dio Cassius*® re- 
port on the famine during the reign of Claudius (cf. 
Acts 11:27-28). Flavius Josephus’’ writes that the 
famine occurred in Judea under the procurators 
Cuspius Fadus (44-46) and Tiberius Alexander 
(46-48). Therefore, the visit to Jerusalem by the 
envoys of the Church of Antioch can be dated to 
about the year 46. 


The Apostle Paul. 
Andrei Rublev. 
Icon. Beginning of the 15th century. 


of 44. On a false denunciation, the 
Galilean James, the son of Zebedee, was 
arrested and soon executed. It remains 
unknown what specifically he was ac- 
cused of, though we know that James, like 
his brother, was a man of an ardent char- 
acter (hence their nickname “the Sons of 
Thunder”). Perhaps the informer used 
some careless word dropped by James 
in reference to the authorities. Thus the 
prophecy of Christ was fulfilled: the first 
of the Twelve “drank the cup” that the 
Teacher had spoken to him about many 
years ago.? 

Seeing that the Sanhedrin, with which 


*Cf. Mk 10:35-40; Eusebius reports that 
James was executed on a false denunciation and, 
dying, forgave the informer, who chose to die with 
him.*® According to Oscar Cullmann, the method 
of execution may indicate a political charge.*9 
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Agrippa ingratiated himself in every way 
possible, approved of that measure, the 
king decided not to stop there. He or- 
dered the arrest of Simon Bar-Jonah, the 
head of the Nazarenes. A show trial was 
planned this time, which, however, had to 
be postponed on the account of Passover. 


Agrippa was not really interested in jus- 
tice, and it meant that Peter’s path from 
the prison cells of the Antonia Fortress 
could only lead to the executioner’s block. 
The whole Church was filled with sorrow- 
ful expectation. The faithful were praying 
in the house of Mary, the relative of Barn- 
abas. 


Then something incredible happened. 


A mysterious hand led Simon out of the 
Fortress, and only when he found him- 
self in the night street, he realized that 
what was happening to him was not a 
dream. Having crossed the sleeping city, 
he was able to reach the house of Mary. 
Luke describes his unexpected appear- 
ance so vividly that his words clearly echo 
the story of an eyewitness. “When Peter 
knocked at the gate, a servant girl named 
Rhoda came to answer. And having rec- 
ognized Peter’s voice, in her joy she did 
not open the gate, but ran inside and an- 
nounced that Peter was standing at the 
gate. They said to her: ‘You are out of your 
mind!’ Yet she kept insisting that it was so. 
So they said, ‘It must be his angel.’ Mean- 
while, Peter continued knocking. When 
they finally opened the door and saw him, 
they were amazed. And having motioned 
with his hand for them to remain silent, 
he recounted how the Lord had delivered 
him out of prison and said, ‘Report these 
things to James and the brethren.’ Then 
he left and went to another place” (Acts 
12:13-17). 

The words about “James and the 
brethren” in this story deserve some at- 
tention. Obviously, already then, James 
was in a position of leadership among the 
Nazarenes. Now, when Peter was forced 
to leave Jerusalem, the leadership of the 
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community fell on the shoulders of the 
Brother of the Lord, who became its de 
facto head. Most likely, the Apostle Peter, 
along with the inseparable John, found 
refuge in their native Galilee. From this 
time on, they would appear in Jerusalem 
only as guests of honor. 

After the mysterious disappearance of 
the prisoner from the Fortress, Agrippa 
must have tried to locate and arrest 
James. However, he did not succeed in 
carrying out his intention. At that time, 
the king was in Caesarea, where he held 
negotiations with the Phoenicians. There, 
during a lavish festival in honor of the em- 
peror, Agrippa suddenly felt ill and had to 
be carried out of the theater. Five days 
later he died in terrible agony. It is pos- 
sible that he was poisoned by one of his 
courtiers who had been bribed by the am- 
bassadors of Tyre." 

The danger hanging over the Jerusalem 
church was temporarily evaded. Two 
years later, however, the famine that ev- 
eryone had feared began in Judea. When 
the Antiochians learned of this, they dis- 
patched Barnabas to their Jerusalem 
brethren to take the money they had col- 
lected in advance. Acts says that Joseph 
was accompanied by Paul, but the apostle 
himself does not mention this. Perhaps he 
accompanied Barnabas only to the border 
of the country.' 


“Acts 12:19-23. The report of Luke is quite 
consistent with the details on the death of Agrippa 
given by Flavius Josephus.°° 

‘Acts 11:27-30 implies that the donation trip 
was Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem after his con- 
version at Damascus. Meanwhile, in Gal 2:1, the 
apostle calls the second trip the one connected 
with the controversy over the problem of the bap- 
tized Gentiles (“the Apostolic Council,” Acts 15). 
Many researchers equate these two visits, believ- 
ing that St. Paul in Galatians speaks of certain 
events before the “council.” However, the apostle 
writes in Galatians that he arrived a second time 
in Jerusalem 14 years after his conversion. The 
starting point for the chronology is an inscription 
found in Delphi in 1905. According to this inscrip- 
tion, Gallio was the proconsul of Achaia from 51 
to 52 AD. And it is clear from Acts 18:11-12 that 


St. James the Elder. 
Tilman Riemenschneider. 
Limewood. 15th century. 


Paul arrived in Corinth a year and a half before 
the appointment of Gallio, i.e., around the year 
49. Given that he arrived there shortly after the 
“council,” this is the year that the Jerusalem meet- 
ing described in Acts 15 should be dated to. If 
we subtract 14 years indicated by the apostle in 
Galatians, we come to 35 AD as the year of his 
conversion. There may be inaccuracies up to a 
year. It is doubtful that St. Stephen was killed 
during the reign of Pilate (see note on p. 13). Pilate 
was recalled from Judea at the end of 36 or at the 
beginning of 37 AD. So, the event at Damascus 
should be dated to this time. The biographers of 
Paul, who shift the date of his conversion to the 
year 32 (equating the events of Acts 11:27 and 
Gal 2:1), do not take into account that Damascus 
passed into the hands of King Aretas (2 Cor 11:32) 
only after the death of Tiberius (837 AD). Paul’s not 
mentioning in Galatians his visit to Judea dur- 
ing the famine in 45 AD may be explained by the 
fact that this trip had no connection with the is- 
sues discussed in the epistle. This time he may 
not have met with the apostles, since Peter (and 


On his return to Antioch, Barnabas took 
with him the young man John Mark, the 
son of Mary, who was also his cousin. 


MISSION OF PAUL 
AND BARNABAS 


Cyprus - Galatia, 45-49 


IN CYPRUS 


Meanwhile, the leaders of the Antioch 
Christians pondered the need for preach- 
ing in the neighboring lands. The experi- 
ence of their Church showed that there 
was a real opportunity to proclaim the 
Gospel not only to the Jews, but also to 
the Greeks and those whom the Greeks 
called barbarians. And there was a need 
to hurry. The more people would enter the 
Church before the coming of the Lord, the 
more faithfully they would have fulfilled 
His command. 

One day, when the brethren gathered to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper, the Spirit of 
God announced to them through one of 
the prophets: “Set apart for Me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work I have called them 
to” (Acts 13:2). No one doubted what this 
work was about: the Word of Christ had 
to “spread and multiply.” A fast was an- 
nounced, and all prayed fervently for the 
success of the new undertaking. During 
the prayer, the elders laid their hands on 
the elect according to the biblical tradition. 
They were now regarded as messengers of 
the Antiochian Church, its apostles. 

But where should they go, and where 
to begin? Barnabas offered to go first to 
the nearest island of Cyprus. This was his 
native land, and the missionaries could 
easily find a new haven there. Having 
taken Mark as their assistant, they set off 
without any delay. 

There were boats and small ships going 
down the river to the Seleucian port, but 
the three travelers preferred to take the 


John?) had left Jerusalem in 44 AD.®! 
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Ancient merchant ship. 


picturesque mountain road that stretched 
among the groves and springs. The road 
was paved with smooth blocks by the Ro- 
mans to ease the passage of caravans and 
advancing troops. 

Not even a day had passed before Barn- 
abas, Saul, and Mark were already de- 
scending to Seleucia Pieria, from where 
they promptly proceeded to the pier re- 
plete with the sails and masts of merchant 
ships. There was a regular maritime con- 
nection at the time between Seleucia and 
Cyprus. Having made arrangements with 
the shipowner, the missionaries went on 
board towards the end of the day. 

The mountains of the coast, illuminated 
by the sunset, were receding behind the 
stern. The ship, having raised its sails, 
was leaving the bay, heading southwest. 
This was the beginning of the long trav- 
els of “the Apostle to the Nations.” Gaz- 
ing into the vast expanse of the sea, he 
could hardly foresee what lay ahead of 
him; he could have hardly imagined his 
future journeys, during which he would 
cover a distance of many thousands of 
kilometers. And how? On flimsy boats, on 
mules, and most often on foot, sleeping in 
the open air and at inns, eating a hand- 
ful of olives or flatbreads, experiencing a 
thousand inconveniences and dangers. 

Years later, when looking back, Paul 
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would recall how often he was on the 
brink of death. “From the Jews five times 
I received forty stripes minus one. Three 
times I was beaten with rods; once I was 
stoned; three times I was shipwrecked; a 
night and a day I have been in the deep; 
in journeys often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils of my own coun- 
trymen, in perils of the Gentiles, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; in weariness and toil, in sleep- 
lessness often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness” (2 
Cor 11:24-27). 


Paul could have continued laboring 
peacefully in Antioch among his ardent 
supporters and caring friends. But the 
die had been cast: his faith in his mis- 
sion, willpower, energy, and incredible en- 
durance would guide Paul for the next 
twenty years, enabling him to lead such a 
life. He made this choice willingly at the 
behest of God and his own heart. 


The visit to Cyprus was not yet recog- 
nized as the beginning of mission among 
the pagans. The final plan for such mis- 
sion would mature only during the jour- 
ney itself and take its final shape in 49 AD 
following the meeting with the apostles in 
Jerusalem. 


On the second day, the ship entered the 
Salamis Harbor of Cyprus. As a transit 
point between Syria and the West, this 
mountain-forested island had belonged to 
the Romans for the last hundred years. 
Cyprus was called the island of Aphrodite, 
although it was Astarte, the great goddess 
of Asia, who was worshipped there under 
that name. The island was also a home 
to populous Jewish colonies. Barnabas 
used to live in one of them; he immediately 
introduced his companions to the circle 
of Jewish Cypriots, and the missionaries 
began to visit the synagogues of Salamis. 
There they began telling about the great 
events that had taken place in Jerusalem, 
about the imminent coming of the Mes- 


siah, and apparently people listened to 
them with openness and interest: the first 
seeds of the Gospel may have already been 
sown here by the local Hellenists.°” 

As the days passed, Paul began to hurry 
his friends. He was irresistibly drawn fur- 
ther—to where the strange and unknown 
lands lay. He was visited by dreams and 
visions: he looked in them for signs that 
would indicate the way. 

Barnabas did not object—the initiative 
had clearly passed into the hands of Paul. 
Perhaps, even then, Mark did not quite 
like the fact that his relative, the prophet 
and teacher so revered in Jerusalem, al- 
lowed himself to be so influenced by 
the Tarsian. Be that as it may, both 
Levites concurred with Saul’s desire to 
leave Cyprus. 

To reach its western port, the travelers 
had to cross the entire island on foot, cov- 
ering almost a hundred kilometers. They 
reached the sea at New Paphos, where the 
residence of the Roman proconsul was 
located. 

While the missionaries were waiting for 
a passing ship heading west, they were 
unexpectedly invited to the house of the 
governor himself, Sergius Paulus, who 
turned out to be a man of learning, of in- 
quiring mind, with an interest in Eastern 
religions.* His entourage included some 
Jewish magicians,’ whose famed art he 
sincerely believed. A certain Bar-Yeshua, 


“Sergius Paulus is mentioned in the ancient 

inscriptions, one found in Cyprus and the other 
in Rome.°® The latter speaks of him as a com- 
missioner for reinforcement of bridges and river- 
banks. Pliny, in his Natural History, names 
Sergius Paulus among the writers whose works he 
used (in Book II and XVIII). 
The opinion that the apostle began to call himself 
Paul in honor of the proconsul (in Acts, he begins 
to be called Paul after meeting Sergius Paulus) is 
highly improbable. Most likely, as a Roman citi- 
zen, he had two names from the very beginning: 
Hebrew and Latin (he preferred to use the latter in 
pagan countries). 

‘Regarding the Jewish magicians of Cyprus, 
see references [54, 55]. 


nicknamed Elymas, enjoyed the special 
patronage of Sergius Paulus. 


Apparently, the proconsul also regarded 
the preachers of Christianity as initiates 
of some new kind of magic. He wanted 
to meet with Barnabas and Saul to learn 
more about their teaching. However, Bar- 
Yeshua became concerned that this could 
undermine his authority in the eyes of 
the ruler. And when the apostles came 
to see Sergius Paulus, the exorcist tried 
to denigrate them in every way possible 
in front of his patron. Saul could not 
stand idly by: for the first time in his life 
he was speaking about faith to a Roman 
nobleman, and some conjurer stood in his 
way! Looking intently at the magician, the 
apostle literally pinned him to his place 
with the stern words: “Now the hand of 
the Lord is against you, and you shall be 
blind, not seeing the sun for a time!” (Acts 
13:11). 

Immediately, all those present saw how 
Bar-Yeshua began groping around in hor- 
ror. 


The Book of Acts says in passing that 
the proconsul “believed,” yet most likely 
he only showed favor to the preachers. 
Luke does not say that he was baptized, 
and the missionaries did not linger on 
the island, which would have been natu- 
ral had the conversion of Sergius Paulus 
turned out to be serious. 


The closest region to Cyprus was Asia 
Minor, its southern coast. This is where 
the apostles next sailed to, soon land- 
ing near the city of Perga. Whereas 
Cyprus could still be viewed as a con- 
tinuation of the familiar biblical lands 
of Syria-Palestine, now, stepping off the 
ship, the travelers found themselves in 
an entirely different world. People in 
strange, unusual clothes scurried about 
the pier speaking incomprehensible lan- 
guages. The area was surrounded by 
malarial swamps, and the ghostly silhou- 
ettes of mountains loomed in the distance. 
Arduous crossings using deserted roads 
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awaited the apostles, and anyone they 
met could turn out to be a robber: dan- 
gerous Isaurian bandits roamed the lo- 
cal forests. Roman civilization had barely 
touched these remote lands, inhabited by 
semi-savage warlike tribes. Still, Saul and 
Barnabas knew that some cities had Jew- 
ish communities and that it would be pos- 
sible to move around the country from one 
community to another. 

The Romans called this province Gala- 
tia, although the real Galatians, or Gauls, 
lived farther north, in the very heart of the 
peninsula." 

The missionaries walked upstream 
along the river bank and after a few 
kilometers reached Perga, a large, well- 
maintained city with a forum, palaces, 
theaters, and aqueducts. In addition to 
merchants and Roman colonists, pilgrims 
would often travel to this city, attracted 
by its temple of Artemis. This goddess 
had been revered in Asia Minor from time 
immemorial. 

John Mark was horrified to learn that 
they were going to venture further into 
this realm of forests, mountains, un- 
known tribes, and pagan gods. He 
felt overwhelmed by homesickness: he 
wanted to be back in Jerusalem, in his 
mother’s house, among his own. He flatly 
refused to go further. In vain did Saul 
and his cousin try to persuade him; Mark 
turned back and boarded the next ship 
bound for Judea (see Acts 13:13).* 

Barnabas remained loyal to the Tarsian, 
and now, just the two of them contin- 


“Galatia proper, that is, the area occupied in 
the 3rd century BC by the Gauls, or Galatians, is 
located in the north of modern Turkey, in Ankara’s 
vicinity. In 25 BC, the Romans occupied the south- 
ern part of the peninsula, which included Pisidia 
and Lycaonia, and annexed it to the province of 
Galatia.558 

*Some biographers of the Apostle Paul believe 
that Mark left his companions because he did not 
share the apostle’s conviction about the need to 
enlighten the Gentiles. It is more natural, however, 
to assume that the young Jerusalemite simply 
retreated due to the difficulties of the road.°° 
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ued on the road that stretched directly 
north off Perga. They probably learned 
that there were many Jews living in Anti- 
och of Pisidia. While the diaspora served 
as a guiding thread to the apostles, Rome, 
too, unwittingly assisted them. 

Asia Minor, inhabited by many Aryan 
tribes? before its capture by the Turks, 
had always had a mixed population. Hit- 
tites, Cimmerians, Gauls, and Greeks 
waged wars here, creating and destroy- 
ing states. Warhorses’ hooves trampled 
these plateaus and valleys long before the 
invasions by the Persians and Alexander’s 
phalanxes. 

It is impossible to imagine the mission 
of Barnabas and Paul taking place out- 
side the confines of the Roman Empire. 
Around the time of their journey, Plutarch 
would write with enthusiasm about the 
transformative role of Rome: “The world 
was filled with unspeakable violence, con- 
fusion, and revolution in all things, un- 
til such time as Rome was raised to its 
just strength and greatness... compre- 
hending under her power many strange 
nations and dominions.”©° Of course, not 
everything was as splendid as the philoso- 
pher portrayed, but we must admit that 
the unified Roman law and order was an 
invaluable factor for the mission, while the 
international Greek language allowed peo- 
ple to understand each other anywhere in 
the Empire. 

However, we should also remember that 
the evangelists mainly had to travel along 
the empire’s barbaric outskirts. The in- 
fluence of the center reached primarily 
the cities, which were connected by the 
system of the Roman military roads. It 
was these roads that Saul and Barn- 
abas unswervingly followed wherever they 
went. 


* Aryan tribes is a broad concept denoting cer- 
tain Indo-European peoples; this refers primarily 
to the Hittite-Luwian (Anatolian) tribes that have 
inhabited Asia Minor since ancient times. Whether 
this was their ancestral home remains unknown 
to science. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CHURCHES IN GALATIA 


Two men, staff in hand, wearing traveling 
cloaks were walking briskly along a wide 
paved road: one was tall and stately, and 
the other was squat and stooped. They 
had been walking for a day, two, three. 
Once in a while, they were overtaken by 
horsemen and postal carts; trade cara- 
vans and detachments of soldiers would 
be encountered along the way. The road 
ran across the plateau surrounded by 
gentle, forested hills. Occasionally, their 
route was traversed by rivers, which they 
had to cross by boat. Meadows began to 
give way to cliffs, groves, and bushes. On 
the third day, the expanse of a large lake 
opened up on their left against the back- 
drop of a bluish distant mountain range. 


For about a week the apostles had con- 
tinued their journey, until they descended 
into a valley surrounded by green groves. 
Houses clung to the slopes of the moun- 
tain surrounding a pagan temple. Traces 
of the Roman presence could be seen here 
and there: a colossal aqueduct, porticos 
of massive administrative buildings. 


This was Antioch of Pisidia, which had 
received its status of a colony under Au- 
gustus. After staying in an inn for a short 
while to recover their strength, the mis- 
sionaries took time to inspect the area. 
They inquired the whereabouts of the syn- 
agogue and went there on the first Sab- 
bath. 


The community, lost in the pagan coun- 
try, greeted them as welcome and honored 
guests. At that time, a constant connec- 
tion was maintained between the centers 
of the Diaspora; courier merchants and 
teachers of the Law brought books, news, 
decrees of the Sanhedrin and collected 
church donations. Such visitors had the 
right to address those gathered in the syn- 
agogue with a word of edification. There- 
fore the apostles were invited to speak to 
the congregation, especially after Paul had 


introduced himself as a rabbi, a disciple 
of the famous Gamaliel. 


There could be no better opportunity. 
Having climbed the platform, Paul began 
his address. His sermon was so new, un- 
expected, and unusual that the apostles 
were invited to speak in the synagogue 
again the following Sabbath. They went 
out into the street, surrounded by the 
crowd, who escorted them back to the 
inn. People were clearly excited and asked 
many questions; the arrival of the guests 
from Judea became a significant event in 
their quiet provincial life. 

The first century AD is usually por- 
trayed as a time of religious decline and 
indifference, but in fact it was distin- 
guished by the spirit of God-seeking and 
thirst for truth. The wars that had raged 
for centuries subsided, and life was re- 
turning to its peaceful course. Imperial 
taxes were counterbalanced by increased 
prosperity brought about by the rapid de- 
velopment of agriculture, communication 
routes, trade, and crafts. Yet man shall 
not live by bread alone. The cult of Cae- 
sar along with antiquated religious be- 
liefs could not satisfy the spiritual hunger. 
Therefore, the words of the new sermon 
found fertile ground in Galatia. 


Word of Paul and Barnabas spread 
throughout the town. The next Sabbath, 
not only proselytes and synagogue regu- 
lars, but also a large group of those who 
had never before stepped inside a syna- 
gogue, filled the pews and courtyard of 
the house of worship. 


The leaders of the congregation watched 
this gathering of Gentiles with increased 
alarm and annoyance. They considered 
the preaching of the guests to be their in- 
ternal affair. For generations, they had 
jealously guarded their faith from out- 
siders. Their sense of belonging to an 
ancient culture confined within the walls 
of their voluntary ghetto made them simi- 
lar to those traditionalist Christians who 
would later be known for their ingrained 
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City of Iconium. 


distrust of the neophytes. Luke explicitly 
says that these people became “filled with 
envy” (Acts 13:45). 

Paul and Barnabas felt a wall of hostility 
rise around them. Leaving the synagogue, 
they spoke out directly: their message 
was not wanted here, so they would go to 
those who would receive it. 

From that day on, the preachers began 
to gather people in the houses of prose- 
lytes and Gentiles and converse with them. 
They baptized those who had believed. 
However, their opponents were not going 
to tolerate this. With the help of influential 
matrons close to the Jewish community, 
they succeeded in getting the authorities 
to expel the newcomers from the city. It 
was not difficult to find a formal reason: 
Roman laws prohibited the establishment 
of new cults.* 

This conflict, having thus broken out, 
never abated, accompanying the apostle 
throughout the rest of his life. 

From there, the travelers decided to con- 
tinue their journey to the southeast, to 
the region of Lycaonia. This decision was 
prompted by two reasons: first, there were 
many Jews in this region’s border city of 
Iconium, and the apostles never deviated 
from their rule of first taking their mes- 
sage to the Jews. Second, it was there that 


*Tiberius had already tried to ban Eastern reli- 
gions,°! and Claudius sought to limit “the growth 
of foreign superstitions.”©” 
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Ruins of a Syrian city. 


the only road south of Galatia led, stretch- 
ing all the way to Paul’s birthplace, Tar- 
sus. Having passed the flat, sun-scorched 
plain, the evangelists entered Iconium a 
few days later. Surrounded by gardens, 
Iconium resembled an oasis in the desert. 

The same series of events happened 
here as in Antioch of Pisidia. First, a dis- 
cussion in the synagogue, after which “a 
great multitude both of the Jews and of 
the Greeks believed” (Acts 14:1), followed 
by a new wave of hostility. Probably, the 
men who had been dispatched from Pi- 
sidia after the apostles managed to set 
against them both the Jewish community 
and the Roman administration. However, 
the adversaries could not immediately ex- 
pel the preachers this time: the number 
of those who converted and sympathized 
turned out to be too great. Therefore, Paul 
and Barnabas stayed in Iconium for sev- 
eral weeks. 

They managed to consolidate the first 
circle of Christians, the nucleus of the fu- 
ture church. Their sick would be healed 
through the prayers of the missionaries. 
Following the Lord’s command, His ser- 
vants healed not only the spirit but also 
the body. In their eyes, human ailments 
were a symptom of the universal sinful- 
ness of mankind that had fallen under 
the power of demonic forces. That is why, 
prayer over the sick, which accompanied 
their preaching, was an important aspect 
of evangelism.®* 

Paul himself rarely baptized neophytes, 


leaving it to Barnabas; he considered his 
main task to be “the ministry of the word.” 
This does not mean, however, that he 
viewed baptism as something secondary. 
Although baptism was very early referred 
to by the pagan term mysterion (sacra- 
ment), it was fundamentally different from 
the sacraments (or mysteries) that flour- 
ished in the Hellenistic world. The rites of 
pagan mysteries signified man’s partaking 
of the secret forces of the dying and resur- 
recting nature. Meanwhile, the Gospel’s 
baptism, like its prototype, the baptism of 
proselytes, served as an entry point into 
the family of the people of God, the com- 
munity where the Spirit of Christ was at 
work. By entering it, the new convert was 
uniting with the Lord Himself. 


Meanwhile, in Iconium, the controversy 
surrounding the preaching of Christianity 
continued. Legend has it that the apos- 
tles were eventually sentenced to exile 
from the city: a certain Iconian nobleman, 
whose fiance Thekla had decided to follow 
Paul, filed a complaint against them. But 
according to Acts, Paul and Barnabas se- 
cretly fled the city as soon as they learned 
that “the Gentiles and Jews, together with 
their rulers, set out to mistreat and stone 
them” (Acts 14:5). 


It was impossible to return to Antioch. 
They had to move further into the depths 
of the mountainous country, where only 
Gentiles lived. Anxious, the missionar- 
ies approached Lystra, a small Lycaonian 
town. They could barely understand the 
local language. Here lived the highlanders, 
relatives of the ancient Hittites, whose 
kingdom had fallen many centuries earlier. 
These people, though Hellenized, retained 
many features of their former way of life. 
There were no proselytes to be found be- 
cause there was no synagogue in the town. 
This was the first time Paul and Barnabas 
encountered such a situation. They tried 
in vain to make contact with the Lycao- 
nians, saying that they brought them the 
message of salvation. They had, however, 


too little in common with these people to 
count on success. Still, Paul was not go- 
ing to retreat. 

The turning point occurred unexpect- 
edly under circumstances that might oth- 
erwise have caused a smile had they not 
nearly cost the apostle his life. 

Among those who listened to St. Paul 
was an incurable man with paralyzed legs. 
When he caught the word salvation in the 
Jew’s speech, he seized upon it as his last 
hope. The apostle noticed it and, looking 
intently at the Lystrian, as he would do 
in such cases, commanded him to get up. 
There were loud shouts from the amazed 
crowd: a miracle took place—the cripple 
hesitantly got to his feet. A commotion 
started: the Lycaonians began talking ex- 
citedly about something the missionaries 
could not make out. 

Soon a solemn procession was pulling 
toward the city gates. Priests in wreaths 
marched in front, leading bulls; the altar 
of Zeus, which stood at the entrance to 
Lystra, was hastily decorated with gar- 
lands; there was discordant singing and 
shouting. It was only now that the mis- 
sionaries understood what was happen- 
ing: it turned out that the superstitious 
people imagined that the gods themselves 
had come to them, as, according to leg- 
ends, it had happened in the olden days.* 
The stately looking Barnabas was mis- 
taken for Zeus, and Paul, who spoke on 
behalf of both, for his messenger, Hermes. 

The apostles were in utter despair. They 
tore their clothes, as Jews would do upon 
hearing sad news, and rushed into the 
middle of the crowd, begging them to stop 
their sacrilege. “What are you doing?” they 
shouted in Greek. “We are also men like 
you!” (Acts 14:15) The meaning of these 
words finally reached the audience. The 
crowd was feeling disappointed and bewil- 
dered: the people wanted to believe, yet 
the feast did not materialize. 


“According to myth, Zeus and Hermes traveled 
around these very parts. 
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Paul and Barnabas in Lystra. 
Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
Wood engraving. 


The missionaries did not expect this 
turn of events. It became obvious that it 
was too early to speak about Christ here. 
The efforts of their mission in Lystra were 
nevertheless rewarded with a remarkable 
conversion. Paul met there a pious Jewess 
named Eunice, who was married to a Ly- 
caonian Greek. She got baptized together 
with her mother. When the apostle visited 
Eunice, her son Timothy, a boy of about 
fifteen, listened attentively to his message. 
The love of Scripture was instilled in him 
by his mother from early childhood, al- 
though, apparently, she did not circum- 
cise her son in deference to his father. The 
fascinating words of a man who had come 
from the homeland of his mother’s ances- 
tors captivated the teenager. He quickly 
grew attached to Paul with all his heart. 
In a few years, Timothy would become 
his “son,” his beloved disciple and reliable 
assistant. 

As soon as Paul and Barnabas began to 
feel accustomed to the Gentile town, their 
work was once again interrupted. The fa- 
natics in Antioch and Iconium had easily 
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guessed where the missionaries’ route lay 
next, and they soon showed up in Lystra. 
They no longer complained to the authori- 
ties but decided to deal with Paul directly. 
They managed to instigate a crowd of 
townspeople, who, without warning, sur- 
rounded the Tarsian and began stoning 
him. Paul collapsed and fainted, and the 
murderers, thinking him dead, dragged 
him out of the city gates and dumped him 
in the field. 

Barnabas and a handful of Lystrian neo- 
phytes immediately learned of this. They 
rushed to search for the body and, finding 
Paul motionless and bloodied, began to 
mourn his death. Probably, among them 
was the lad Timothy. As they stood heart- 
broken, Paul suddenly began to show 
signs of life. With the help of his friends, 
he got to his feet, and, under cover of dark- 
ness, he was taken indoors. The wounds 
were not life-threatening, and the next 
morning Paul was able to leave the city. 
Together with Barnabas, they went fur- 
ther southeast, to the neighboring city of 
Derbe. 


The apostle was inspired by the thought 
of his having suffered for Christ’s sake, 
just like the Hellenist Stephen had done 
twelve years ago. Perhaps the scars left 
by the Lystrian stoning became what he 
would later refer to as the wounds of 
Christ that he bore on his body.® 


In Derbe, his pursuers left him alone, 
apparently believing that he had died. 
There he founded another community, 
which, as in Lystra, consisted almost en- 
tirely of the Gentiles. Having made “many 
disciples” in the town (Acts 14:21), the 
missionaries were going to continue along 
the Roman road to Tarsus, where they 
could rest before returning on foot to Syria 
and Syrian Antioch. 


But suddenly there was a new obsta- 
cle. The apostle had a fit of severe ill- 
ness, which would continue to torment 
him on occasions. He himself believed 
that this disease was sent to keep him 
humble. “There was given me,” he writes, 
“a thorn in my flesh, an angel of Satan 
to torment me so that I would not exalt 
myself. Three times I prayed to the Lord 
to take it away from me, but He said to 
me, ‘My grace is sufficient for you, for My 
power is made perfect in weakness” (2 
Cor 12:7-9). 

It is impossible to know precisely what 
kind of illness it was. It is only clear that it 
was recurring at regular intervals. Some 
biographers believe that Paul, “like other 
great historical figures—for instance, Cae- 
sar and Napoleon—suffered from epilep- 
tic fits." Others are inclined to think 
that the “thorn in the flesh” was malaria, 
which Paul contracted in the marshy low- 
lands of Pamphylia. 


In any case, the missionaries chose not 
to return via the eastern road. Perhaps 
Paul’s illness was not the only factor in 
their decision. The apostle was sensi- 
tive to the inner voice: he constantly felt 
Christ as a mysterious Companion in his 
apostolic labors. Then something, which 
Luke is silent about, made him decide 


to take a risky step: despite the apparent 
danger, to return via his previous itinerary 
in order to encourage the young commu- 
nities. 

The missionaries remained in Derbe 
while Paul was still weak from illness, 
where he was surrounded with affection- 
ate care from the brethren. Once the apos- 
tle’s health improved, the missionaries set 
off on the return journey: again through 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch of Pisidia. 
They could not stay in these cities for long: 
they came and went, avoiding prying eyes. 
And yet they succeeded in their main goal: 
they not only strengthened the spirit of 
the Christians but also appointed elders 
or presbyters for them. 

This act marked a new stage in their 
apostleship. This was the beginning of 
the history of the Church further taking 
root on Gentile soil. 

Presbyters were not leaders of the 
Church; such leadership was to appear 
later; their main ministry was in presiding 
over the Sacred Meal. From the very be- 
ginning, presbyters would not be elected 
but rather appointed by the apostles, just 
as Christ set aside the Twelve for Himself. 

Thus, it was believed that the apostles 
passed on to the presbyters presiding over 
the Sacred Meal the gift that they, in 
turn, had received from Christ Himself. 
Other ministries within the congregation 
were determined by abilities or charismas: 
some became prophets, others—teachers, 
yet others—evangelists; but in essence all 
had equal standing. This combination 
of the spirit of brotherhood and apostolic 
authority provided churches with vitality 
and stability. 

From Pisidia, the apostles went to the 
sea, reached the port of Attalia, and from 
there sailed directly to Syria. Thus ended 
their first trial mission journey. 

They returned victorious. Everyone 
thanked God for opening the hearts of the 
Gentiles to the Gospel. It was a great cele- 
bration for the Antiochian Church and at 
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the same time a triumph for young Chris- 
tianity. 


DISPUTE ABOUT 
THE LAW. “APOSTLE 
TO THE NATIONS” 


Syria — Judea - Asia Minor, 49 


ORIGINS OF THE DISPUTE 


The joy that reigned in the Church of 
Antioch was soon overshadowed. Some 
brethren from Judea appeared at one of 
the prayer meetings and baffled everyone 
with their words. Acting as the guardians 
of the purity of orthodoxy, they declared 
to the baptized Gentiles: “unless you are 
circumcised according to the custom of 
Moses, you cannot be saved.” In other 
words, anyone who wanted to become a 
full-fledged Christian had to first enter the 
fold of Judaism. 

Their statements were not without 
grounds or merely borne out of preju- 
dice: according to the Scriptures, the ordi- 
nances of the Old Testament Church were 
commanded from above, and moreover, 
“for time everlasting.”°’ The Lord Jesus 
Himself kept them and taught that every 
letter of the Law mattered and that He did 
not come to abolish the Torah. 

It was difficult to argue against such 
weighty arguments, which, however, could 
not sway St. Paul. The missionary knew 
more than just the letter of the Law. He 
boldly countered the formal correctness 
of the orthodox with revelation whose in- 
ner authenticity was indisputable to the 
apostle. He was convinced that it was no 
longer required to hold onto the old mark- 
ers of belonging to the people of God in 
order to attain union with God in Christ, 
especially for non-Jews. 

It mattered a great deal to Paul how 
his friend Barnabas, one of the most re- 
spected members of the Mother Church, 
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would react to his words. Joseph sup- 
ported him, albeit after some initial 
hesitation. However, the rest of the 
Jerusalemites continued to press their 
case; the discussion inevitably turned into 
a quarrel. The faithful were confused and 
discouraged: on the one hand, the word 
of Jerusalem carried weight and author- 
ity, and on the other hand, the success 
of the missionaries in Galatia proved that 
God Himself had blessed their undertak- 
ing. Neither the elders nor the converts of 
Antioch considered themselves capable of 
dealing with such a complex theological 
dispute. Naturally, the idea arose to send 
envoys of the Church to Judea, so that 
they could obtain a final clarification on 
the matter there. 

Everyone, of course, wanted to include 
Barnabas and Paul in the delegation, but 
the Tarsian was not sure at the time 
whether he should participate in this deli- 
cate matter. Subsequently, he would him- 
self emphasize that he agreed to it only 
“because of a revelation” (Gal 2:2). Asa 
representative from the baptized “Greeks,” 
they took a certain Titus, who later be- 
came the apostle’s assistant. 

On their way south, they visited commu- 
nities in Phoenicia and Samaria, founded 
by the Hellenists fourteen years earlier; 
everywhere they went they were received 
with honor. 

But what awaited the delegates in 
Jerusalem? They hardly expected the 
same kind of reception there. Paul and 
Barnabas could easily imagine the kind 
of rebuff they were about to receive in the 
capital of Judea. 


JERUSALEM CHURCH. ST. 
JAMES THE JUST 


In the years since that memorable Pente- 
cost, the Jerusalem community had devel- 
oped its own strong traditions. Two waves 
of persecution did not crush it; moreover, 
the position of the Nazarenes had been 
greatly improved following the death of 


King Agrippa I. The Pharisees at the time 
were headed by a liberal teacher, Yohanan 
ben Zakkai. He was known for his tol- 
erance and believed that even Gentiles 
could be saved by good works. Yohanan 
shunned extremists calling for war with 
Rome; he considered his main task to 
strengthen faith and piety. His motto was: 
“Serve the Almighty not out of fear, but out 
of love.”®® Yohanan’s influence partly ex- 
plains why many Pharisees became close 
to the Nazarenes, and some were even 
baptized. James, the Brother of the Lord, 
also greatly contributed to this. 

The prestige of the Nazareth Family in- 
creased greatly since Peter and the other 
apostles left the city in the early 40s. 
Its members, especially James, were liv- 
ing examples of ancient traditional piety. 
He was considered almost the thirteenth 
apostle to whom, in addition to Cephas 
and the sons of Zebedee, Christ had im- 
parted certain secrets. The brother of the 
Lord was called Tzaddik, a Righteous Man, 
and Obliam, a bulwark of the people. Al- 
ready during his lifetime, he became leg- 
endary. They said that this honorable old 
man was a living personification of the 
Law for whose sake heaven and earth had 
been created. He was a Nazirite, conse- 
crated to God from birth: he did not drink 
wine, did not cut his hair, and abstained 
from meat. As James passed through the 
streets, he was greeted as a high priest; 
he allegedly even dressed like one, in a 
linen ephod, and had the right to enter 
the Holy of Holies.* The Pharisees had 
nothing to reproach such a man for. He 
truly “surpassed them in righteousness” 
(Mt 5:20). His strict observance of the 
Torah was, in the eyes of its devotees, a 
serious argument in favor of the teachings 


“The last detail of the legend is an obvious 
fiction, but it is interesting in itself as an in- 
dicator of the attitude towards the head of the 
Jerusalem Christians. The details on St. James 
are given by the Jewish Christian Hegesippus, 
whose book’s quotes are preserved in Eusebius;°? 
see also Clement’° and Epiphanius.”! 


of the Nazarenes. 

Following the example of James the 
Just, the faithful who rallied around him 
would still refer to their houses of worship 
as synagogues; as before, they scrupu- 
lously performed all the rituals, kept the 
Sabbath, and limited themselves only to 
foods permitted by the Law. As in the 
early days, they counted on a speedy con- 
version of the entire nation, which would 
be transformed from a sinful Israel into 
“the Israel of God.” 

The great advantage of the church of 
St. James was that it maintained an au- 
thentic tradition surrounding the Gospel 
events. The parables and sayings of Jesus 
were well remembered in their circle; it 
was from here that the first accounts and 
writings would soon go out into the world 
forming the basis of the future Gospels. 

Nevertheless, their commitment to rit- 
ual piety unwittingly alienated the church 
of St. James from the spirit of Christ’s 
freedom. It can be argued that while it pre- 
served the priceless riches of the Gospel, 
it did not penetrate its essence as much as 
the Apostle Paul did. The Jerusalemites 
excessively cherished the ritualistic shell 
of the faith—the form, wherein the danger 
of stagnation lay. 

It is easy to imagine how saddened these 
devout people were at the news from Anti- 
och. They could not begin to understand 
how a whole community of fellow believers 
could be neglecting the Law of God. Apart 
from the Christians from among the Phar- 
isees, those who called themselves the 
Ebionites or the poor, were likely the most 
indignant about it. These people, who 
had not yet broken away from the Church, 
were predisposed towards extreme legal- 
ism. The Ebionites wanted to preserve the 
order of the first days of the community: 
they refused private property and lived on 
alms. 

The core of the Ebionites was formed, 
apparently, from the Essenes who con- 
verted to Christianity and brought with 
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them a tendency towards severe asceti- 
cism. Naturally, the Antiochians who 
refused to be circumcised were, to the 
zealots of the Law, radicals and apostates. 

Paul was anxiously thinking about all 
of this when the walls of Jerusalem finally 
appeared beyond the hills. 


“APOSTOLIC COUNCIL” 


Having arrived in the city, the envoys 
wanted to meet with the most influential 
brethren, who were revered as pillars of 
the Church. Fortunately, Peter and John 
Zebedee had arrived in Jerusalem by that 
time. 

Thus, Paul met with Cephas for the sec- 
ond time, but now not as yesterday’s ad- 
versary and a novice, but as a preacher 
and a pastor who had labored greatly for 
the cause of God. The conversation was 
also attended by the Apostle John and 
James the Just. 

The Tarsian told them of the miraculous 
manifestations of God’s grace in Syria and 
the Galatian province, how he and Barn- 
abas opened the door of faith to the for- 
eigners, and, towards the end, using his 
favorite expression, he posed the question: 
“Have I run in vain?” (Gal 2:2). 

His account made a strong impres- 
sion. However, the issue could not 
be resolved by a private conversation 
alone—something Paul viewed as the most 
crucial. The traditionalists were unwilling 
to accept what they regarded as a harm- 
ful innovation. Anyone who wished to 
enter the New Testament Church, they in- 
sisted, must first accept the Mosaic sign 
of the first Covenant. In particular, they 
demanded this from Titus.” 

Paul resisted such an outcome with all 
his might. The apostle would later write 
in his Epistle to the Galatians that he 
and Barnabas “did not yield submission 
even for an hour” to the “false brethren 
secretly brought in,” as he bitterly re- 
ferred to his former associates in Phar- 
isaism, “who came to spy on our freedom, 
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Miniature from the Godescalc Gospels. 
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which we have in Christ Jesus” (Gal 2:4—5). 
Paul, who was always willing to meet oth- 
ers halfway in things he considered non- 
essential, remained adamant in this case. 

To avoid an impasse, a general council 
of elders of the Jerusalem Church, headed 
by the three pillars, had to be convened. 
Probably, the number of those gathered 
was small enough that they could all be 
accommodated in a single house. This 
meeting went down in history under the 
name of the “Apostolic Council.” 

The meeting began with a sharp pub- 
lic debate. Luke mentions it in pass- 
ing, speaking only of “much disputing” 
(Acts 15:7), but we are already familiar 
with the argumentation of those who op- 
posed the Antiochians, as well as the fact 
that it was not easy to refute: they were 
backed by the letter of the Bible and cit- 
ing Christ Himself. The orthodox could 
have also pointed to the example of the 


Mesopotamian king of Adiabene, whose 
mother recently visited Jerusalem: hav- 
ing believed in the true God, he accepted 
circumcision, despite the fact that the lib- 
eral Jews tried to dissuade him. Would 
not this man serve as a living reproach to 
the Gentiles who had converted to Chris- 
tianity? 

It should not surprise us that the first 
serious crisis in the Church arose in 
connection with the rituals. It is easier 
for people to give up their beliefs than 
their customs, as can be explained by hu- 
man psychology. Although the ritual is 
the channel through which the rivers of 
spiritual life usually flow, it is easier to 
maintain rituals than to remain true to 
the spirit. Thus, Russian Old Believers 
would rather have been put to the stake 
and thrown in prison than change their 
practice of two-finger crossing and seven 
prosphora. The memory of the Maccabean 
martyrs who had died for the Law was 
still fresh in Israel at the time—and that 
included Jewish believers in Jesus. 


After many centuries, it seems that 
the controversy that divided the Church 
might have been averted had Christ ac- 
curately defined the place of the Law 
in His teaching. However, the fact that 
He preached exclusively among the Jews, 
who accepted the Torah as an axiom, can 
help us understand why He could not 
have expressed Himself all the way. Even 
so, His words already contained a pre- 
requisite for the revision of the Mosaic 
Law. First, the Lord spoke of having come 
to “complete” the Law,’? then He defined 
a new stance towards revenge and oath- 
taking, forbidden food and divorce, and 
finally He pointed out the two chief com- 
mandments in the Torah. 


The Law was given by God, and only 
God can change it, let alone cancel it. In 
this case, it could only be the Messiah, the 
Son of the Heavenly Father, who would 
have such authority: “But I say to you... .” 
All future specific reinterpretations of the 


Old Testament in the light of the New, 
Christ left to His disciples, to whom He 
promised the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

At the Jerusalem Council of 49 AD, 
this heavenly assistance was indeed made 
manifest. 

A miracle occurred when the floor was 
taken by Simon Bar-Jonah, whose com- 
mitment to tradition was beyond doubt.* 
It was expected that the first among the 
apostles would back up the orthodox, but 
instead Peter spoke in favor of the liberal 
practice of the Antiochians. He recalled 
how he baptized the uncircumcised in 
Caesarea and how the Spirit of God de- 
scended on them in his presence. This 
proved that it was the will of the Lord to 
accept into the Church even those who 
did not observe the Jewish rituals. The 
Apostle John also expressed his agree- 
ment with Cephas. 

Then Paul repeated, this time for all 
those gathered, his account of the mis- 
sion, and the elders involuntarily fell 
silent as they listened. 

There is an opinion among historians 
that this is how the “Council” ended.‘ 
They believe that Luke augmented his 
description with an account of yet an- 
other meeting of the elders in Jerusalem. 
This hypothesis is questionable, however, 
because it ignores the important practi- 
cal problem that would undoubtedly have 
been raised: if it was possible to baptize 
foreigners without requiring them to be 
circumcised and keep the Law, then how 
could they be in communion with their fel- 
low Jewish brethren? After all, the canons 
that regulated every step of the Jew, first 


“St. Theophylact points this out in his com- 
mentaries on Acts 15. 

*See Ref. 74. This very common hypothesis 
is based on the fact that when meeting with the 
Apostle Paul, some 20 years later, James the Just 
speaks of the Council’s epistle as if it were un- 
known to Paul (Acts 21:25). But this is not the 
only interpretation of James’ words. He could 
have simply reminded Paul of what happened in 
49 AD. See Ref. 51 for an overview of the main 
hypotheses. 
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St. James. 


Byzantium miniature. 
12th century. 


and foremost, sought to separate the faith- 
ful from the outside world. For example, 
eating meat without draining blood was 
just as impious for the Jews as to eat 
non-Lenten food on Good Friday for sub- 
sequent generations of Christians. 

In the end, St. James offered a compro- 
mise: Jewish Christians would continue 
to keep their fathers’ rituals, while the rest 
would be constrained by minimal rules. 

“My judgment is,” said James, rising, 
“that we should not make it difficult for 
the Gentiles who are turning to God but 
write to them to abstain from the things 
polluted by idols, from fornication, from 
anything strangled, and from blood” (Acts 
15:19-20). 

In fact, this was an entirely traditional 
way out. Such simplified commandments 
were called Noah's, and it had long been 
believed that by observing them, a believ- 
ing alien could be saved.* 


*The first “Noah’s” commandment (Gen 9:4) 
prohibits the use of blood for food (and there- 
fore strangled meat, i.e., the meat of an animal in 
which blood remains after its death). In full, the 
so-called Noah’s commandments included seven 
prohibitions: 1) idolatry, 2) blasphemy, 3) vilifi- 
cation of the lawful authority in the community, 
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Thus, the Brother of the Lord, and the 
entire “Council” with him, laid the ground- 
work for the first national Church, in this 
case, the Israel’s. This move entailed both 
great prospects and significant risks. The 
Church’s readiness to take into account 
the religious and cultural characteristics 
of the peoples it enlightened was fruit- 
ful, but at the same time, there was a 
threat of self-isolation of local churches. 
As long as the Empire existed, this dan- 
ger was insignificant: within the borders 
of the state, all peoples were united by a 
single Greco-Roman culture. Later, how- 
ever, this threat would increase. Most 
Church schisms, at times assuming the 
guise of heresies, have been expressions 
of such centrifugal tendencies among the 
local Churches. 

The apostles, probably anticipating the 
danger of divisions, proposed to legitimize 
the custom, which would become a guar- 
antee of Church unity. “Having recognized 
the grace given to me,” the Apostle Paul 
later recalled, “James, Cephas, and John, 
who were esteemed to be pillars, gave me 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, 
that we might go to the Gentiles, and they 
to the circumcised, only that we should 
be mindful of the poor—the very thing I 
also was eager to do” (Gal 2:9-10). Caring 
for the needs of the Mother Church, espe- 
cially its members who had chosen volun- 
tary poverty, became an act that strength- 
ened the link between her and the new 
communities. 

An epistle was composed, which Paul 
and Barnabas were instructed to take to 
Antioch. 

The fact that the pillars openly and pub- 
licly acknowledged Paul’s right to be the 
Evangelist to the Nations became an im- 
portant outcome of the Jerusalem meeting 
for the missionary personally. “To give the 


4) murder, 5) incest and fornication, 6) robbery, 
7) eating blood.”>:76 St. James limited himself to 
only three, since the remaining ones followed from 
biblical ethics in general. 


right hand of fellowship” in ancient times 
meant to reach an agreement; thus, the 
status of the Tarsian and Barnabas was 
approved and confirmed; various roles 
had been delineated. James remained the 
head of the Jerusalem Christians, Cephas 
and the son of Zebedee continued their 
preaching among the Jews, whereas Paul 
and Barnabas were assigned to convert 
the Gentiles. 


“APOSTLE TO THE NATIONS” 


The envoys returned to Syria with a deep 
sense of relief. The forced retreat of the or- 
thodox was a great victory, which became 
a turning point in the history of young 
Christianity: the Lord revealed new ways, 
which were past finding out for some and 
even feared by others. 

The prophets of the Jewish commu- 
nity, Judas Barsabbas and Silvanus, of- 
ten called Silas for short, reinforced the 
message of the “Council” with their au- 
thority. They spent time praying and 
preaching among the Antiochians before 
returning to their homeland. All arguing 
seemed to have quieted down. 

Soon Silvanus, who apparently felt 
drawn to Paul, made a second visit to Anti- 
och.* This time the prophet came with the 
Apostle Peter, who went on a new round 
of church visits. Cephas was immediately 
won over by the fraternal atmosphere of 
the Antioch Church. The fisherman en- 
tered the life of that community with his 
usual openness. Whenever the faithful 
came together for a meal and the Lord’s 
Supper, he would sit with them at the 
same table, not asking who was a Jew 
and who was a Greek. Suddenly, however, 
the peace of the community was disturbed 
once again. 


*In the Western version of Acts, Silas is said to 
have remained in Antioch (see Acts 15:34, KJV). 
However, the more ancient Eastern version implies 
that Silas first went back to Jerusalem. His second 
arrival in Antioch should probably be connected 
with the visit of the Apostle Peter and Mark, who 


The Apostle Andrew. 
Mosaic. 11th century. 


The orthodox in Jerusalem had insisted 
that James should send certain men to 
check how rigorously the principle of the 
two churches was being implemented. 
Imagine their dismay when they saw Pe- 
ter himself eating “unclean” food along 
with everyone else, forgetting about his 
duty as an orthodox Jew. Their sidelong 
glances and murmurs in turn confused 
the apostle. Fearing further offense, he 
stopped coming to the communal meals 
altogether. The same tactic was adopted 
by Barnabas. 

Paul was indignant: how could one 
allow dilapidated partitions to separate 
those who had been united in Christ? All 
differences must be forgotten around the 
Meal of Christ! The Tarsian did not even 
try to reconcile this conviction with the 
dictates of the “Council”; he hoped that 
the Lord would soon be revealed to the 
world, and all the perplexities would dis- 
appear by themselves. What he was really 
concerned about was that the latest ges- 
ture by the Apostle Peter and Barnabas 


accompanied them. 
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The Apostle Thomas. 
Mosaic. 6th century. 


could negate any progress that had been 
achieved in Jerusalem. 

It became obvious that the Council had 
left many questions unanswered. All this 
weighed on Paul; he was irresistibly drawn 
to where he could start all over again, 
without looking back at the Old Testament 
churchmen. 

He offered Barnabas to visit again the 
congregations that they had founded in 
southern Galatia. Barnabas, also dis- 
tressed by what had happened, gladly 
agreed to it—he felt relieved to be able 
to leave Antioch. 

They started getting ready for the road. 
Joseph again wished to take with him 
John Mark, who had recently come to An- 
tioch with Peter and Silvanus. Paul, how- 
ever, flatly refused: he remembered how 
the young Levite had abandoned them at 
the very beginning of their journey and 
considered Mark an unreliable compan- 
ion. But Barnabas, preferring his own 
nephew to Paul, declared that in this case 
he and Mark would sail for Cyprus. It 
is unlikely that he was guided by a mere 
resentment; apparently, the peace-loving 
Joseph was afraid that, should he con- 
tinue with Paul, he would be destined to a 
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life of constant strife and would invariably 
find himself in precarious situations. 

Thus diverged the paths of these two re- 
markable men. From this time on, Barn- 
abas disappears from our sight. He con- 
tinued to work for the Gospel, but without 
Paul; as the years passed, the quarrel 
would be forgotten, and the apostle would 
speak with great warmth of Joseph and 
Mark. However, the course of events could 
not be undone. The Tarsian was to be- 
come the main figure in the missionary 
work among the Gentiles. 

Both men suffered a setback from the 
incident. Yet Silvanus was able to encour- 
age Paul to some extent by announcing 
that he was ready to accompany the mis- 
sionary. This was an unexpected stroke 
of luck. The prophet of the Church of 
Jerusalem could dispel the suspicions of 
the orthodox; in addition, Silvanus, like 
Paul, had Roman citizenship, which was 
no small thing when it came to traveling 
across the Empire. 

The Apostle Peter remained in Antioch. 
After spending some time there, he fol- 
lowed Paul’s example. Accompanied by 
his wife and John Zebedee, he visited a 
number of Judeo-Christian communities 
outside Syria, and later probably even vis- 
ited Greece. In Cyprus, he found Mark, 
who began to serve the apostle as his 
personal translator: Peter knew Greek 
poorly.’7:78 

The fate of the rest of the Twelve is 
shrouded in mystery. Luke says nothing 
about their lives after 42 AD. According 
to later legends, Andrew, Peter’s brother, 
preached in Asia Minor and the Black Sea 
region, Thomas in the Parthian countries 
and India, and Thaddeus and Matthew in 
Syria. There is no doubt that the apostolic 
journeys did in fact take place, but the 
accuracy of the stories about them, bor- 
rowed from the Gnostic books, is highly 
questionable.* 


“The earliest of these apocryphal Acts were 
written at the end of the 2nd century; see their 


St. Paul. 
Mosaic. 5th century. 


It is difficult to explain why those who 
had been living witnesses of the Savior’s 
earthly life seemed to dissolve into the 
nameless mass of believers and almost 
nothing is known about them. However, 
this fact gives their fate a special grandeur: 
their lot is an example of the fulfillment 
of the words of Christ: “Unless a grain of 
wheat falls into the ground and dies, it 
will remain alone; but if it dies, it will bear 
much fruit.”8! 

As for Paul, his period of independent 
missions began. The subsequent years 
would bring him both much joy and sor- 
row. Sometimes it would seem like the 
whole world was in arms against him. 
The Jews would curse him as an apos- 
tate from the Law, the Jewish Christians 
would look upon the Tarsian as a liber- 
tine, and the Gentiles would persecute 
him as a troublemaker. And even after 


translation.’? The Church historian Golubinsky 
believed that the legend of St. Andrew’s stay on 
the banks of the Borysthenes (Dnieper) was only a 
symbol of the apostolic provenance of Christianity 
in Russia.°° However, there is nothing improbable 
in the fact that the apostle may have visited those 
places, because Greek settlements already existed 
there at the time. 


the death of the Apostle of Nations, the 
disputes surrounding his name would not 
subside. “The whole image of this man 
is so uniquely vivid that ‘the Paul ques- 
tion’ will forever remain one of the central 
questions of Christian history, a source 
of inspiration for all and ‘a stone of stum- 
bling and offense’ for many.”®? 


“TO THE GENTILES” 


Pondering new, broader plans, St. Paul 
chose a route by foot through the moun- 
tain passes that led from Antioch to Gala- 
tia. After leaving the Syrian capital, he 
and Silvanus walked along the coast, vis- 
ited Paul’s hometown, and from there 
moved into the mountains. A good Roman 
road enabled them to pass safely through 
the gloomy ravines of Cilicia. After de- 
scending into the valley, they turned west 
and reached Lycaonia. A joy awaited Paul 
there: his churches continued to thrive. 
In Lystra, he found a young, energetic 
helper. Timothy, Eunice’s son, whom 
he converted back on his first journey, 
grew up to become a favorite of the en- 
tire community. Having heard many good 
reports about him, the apostle decided 
to take him along. He baptized Timothy 
and, probably on the advice of Silvanus, 
agreed that he should go through the cir- 
cumcision rite. The rite was performed 
in accordance with the Law, which deter- 
mined the nationality of a person by his 
mother’s side. With this step, Paul wanted 
to demonstrate his loyalty to the “Council” 
and safeguard himself from criticism. 
When some biographers say that the 
Apostle Paul was an ailing, weak man, 
they forget what an incredible effort the 
work of an evangelist required of him. In 
crossing the country, he, Silvanus, and 
Timothy covered in a relatively short time 
the same distance that separates Moscow 
from the Caucasus. Behind the terse lines 
of Acts are the endless dusty highways 
running across the hills and plateaus, on 
which the missionaries would swelter in 
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the heat of the day and shiver from the 
cold under some tree at night when there 
was no lodging around nearby. 

Yet with every step of his arduous jour- 
ney, Paul grew convinced that he was be- 
ing led by an unearthly power—that of the 
Spirit of Christ, which, as it were, was 
fused with his spirit. “I can do all things 
in Christ who strengthens me,” he used to 
say (Phil 4:13). This experience stood in 
stark contrast with his prior dry studying 
of the minutiae of the Law. Back then, 
God was seen as a fearsome Parent, com- 
manding and exacting, and now, through 
His Son, He was pouring out His strength, 
salvation, and love. It was as if the Risen 
One Himself lived and acted through His 
messengers. 

At last, after the scorching heat, the 
travelers found themselves in a pleasant 
breeze among the pines of Mount Ida; 
seagulls appeared in the sky. The fortified 
Roman town of Troas emerged on the high 
hill ahead. Beneath its walls and streets, 
the famous Troy of Homer lay in eternal 
sleep. As they stepped onto the seashore 
sand towards the sparkling azure waters 
of the Aegean Sea, the three men could 
see in the distance the outline of the is- 
lands that served as a bridge connecting 
the continents of Asia and Europe. Was it 
time to take it? Was it the reason the Lord 
had brought them here, to Ilion’s coast? 

The missionaries stayed in Troas for a 
while. Then Paul had a dream, as vivid as 
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reality itself. A man in Macedonian cloth- 
ing began to ask him insistently: “Come 
over to Macedonia and help us” (Acts 
16:9). This meant an end to their un- 
certainty: it was this country beyond the 
wide expanse of the sea that was waiting 
for them next. 


The summer of the year 49 was on the 
wane when the travelers found a ship sail- 
ing to the Balkans. Now there were four 
of them: in Troas they met a Greek physi- 
cian, Luke, who decided to accompany 
them to Macedonia. A Christian, probably 
baptized in Antioch, he frequented that 
area on business related to his profession: 
in ancient times, extensive traveling was 
expected of all learned men. 


Luke turned out to be a happy find for 
Paul. He was welcomed not only as a doc- 
tor (recall that the apostle was tormented 
by bouts of illness) or a guide; in him the 
Tarsian found a reliable assistant and a 
close friend. 


A man of an easy-going character and a 
kind heart, the physician proved to be 
an indispensable companion. Perhaps 
he did not always understand Paul—this 
was the fate of most who knew him—yet 
he became sincerely attached to him. In 
the Book of Acts, his love for the apos- 
tle can be felt in every line dedicated to 
Paul. Thanks to this book, we have a 
more accurate account of Paul’s subse- 
quent mission: Luke describes the events 
as an eyewitness and a direct participant. 


The apostle’s travels were never an easy 
ride; and the ship they boarded did not 
look like modern, comfortable vessels. 
Passengers crowded the tiny deck amid 
bales, ropes, and huge clay jars filled with 
grain, olive oil, and wine. Such sailboats 
were not very reliable in the open sea, so 
the captains preferred coasting, for fear 
of losing sight of the shore. This time, 
however, their voyage would not be long. 


PAUL BEGINS 
PREACHING IN 
EUROPE 


Balkan countries, 49-52 


On the same evening, sailing with a fa- 
vorable wind, the ship reached the rocky 
island of Samothrace, where they dropped 
anchor, and the next day they were al- 
ready entering the harbor of the Macedo- 
nian port of Neapolis. Yet Paul did not 
want to stop at this transit point, prefer- 
ring cities with a more stable population, 
where it would be easier to establish a mis- 
sionary center. Therefore, having come 
ashore, they continued on, climbing the 
mountains, and a few hours later they 
reached the Via Egnatia—a military and 
postal road connecting the Black Sea re- 
gion with the Adriatic. The road crossed 
the area where the borders of Albania, 
Macedonia, Bulgaria, and Greece now con- 
verge and where there had not yet been a 
single Christian. 


MACEDONIAN CHURCHES 


Macedonia looked very different from the 
arid lands of Hellas or Judea with their 
barren landscapes. The wide highway 
led the missionaries through shady oak 
and coniferous forests, past streams and 
meadows. Above all this, in a blue haze, 
soared the summit of Mount Pangaion, 
where the first streaks of snow were al- 
ready visible. Its vicinity was populated 
with shepherds and farmers, who had the 
reputation of being down-to-earth, calm, 
and hardy. 

A few hours later they descended into 
the valley and entered Philippi. During the 
rule of the father of Alexander the Great, 
gold miners had settled here, and later 
Augustus expanded the village, giving it 
to his veterans. He conferred it with the 
status of an imperial colony in memory of 
his victory over the Republican forces. 


After Luke arranged for lodging, they 
began to plan their next move. When 
preparing to preach to the Gentiles, Paul 
did not intend to deviate from his old tac- 
tics—to go first to the Jews. It turned out, 
however, that there were almost none in 
Philippi. There were not even ten men 
needed to establish a synagogue.®** Only 
a small handful of those professing Ju- 
daism used to gather for prayer outside 
the city gates by the stream.’ 

When the Sabbath came, the mission- 
aries went to the designated spot. They 
found several women on the shore, almost 
all of them married to Gentiles. Paul sat 
down on the grass with them and, asking 
each about her life and gradually moving 
on to the main thing for which he had 
come to Philippi. He spoke of the Messiah, 
of the forgiveness of sins, of grace, and 
of the imminent coming of the Savior into 
the world. 

Thus, under the open sky, among the 
riverside willows and stones, under the 
quiet splashes of water, the words of the 
Gospel were heard for the first time by the 
inhabitants of Eastern Europe. 

Paul grew particularly fond of Lydia, a 
proselyte from the city of Thyatira in Asia 
Minor. She was the first to be baptized 
in the name of Jesus; “The Lord,” Luke 
writes, “opened her heart” (Acts 16:14). 
Lydia immediately volunteered to help the 
missionaries and compelled them to stay 
at her house. Having broken his own prin- 
ciple, Paul not only agreed to accept her 
hospitality, but would also make use of Ly- 
dia’s financial support in the future. She 
was a merchant in purple cloth, which 
was then very highly prized, and it was 


*The account of Paul’s preaching in Macedo- 
nia is found in Acts 16:10-17,14 with additional 
information in Philippians and Thessalonians. 

'The river mentioned in Acts 16:13 is believed 
by most commentators to be the Gangites. But 
there is a well-founded opinion that it is located 
further away than the Sabbath day’s journey al- 
lowed by the Law, and, therefore, some other 
nearby stream was implied. 
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not burdensome for her to provide shelter 
and food for four travelers. Paul accepted 
her help with confidence, as he was con- 
vinced of Lydia’s unselfishness and kind- 
heartedness. 

After a while, several men were also con- 
verted: Epaphras,* Clement, and few oth- 
ers. They showed the same faith and devo- 
tion to the apostle as the women. Among 
the Philippians, Paul was finally able to 
be truly at rest: he felt as if he were at 
home. And in the future, this church 
rarely caused him serious grief. Wherever 
his subsequent travels took him, the mem- 
ory of the Philippian Christians would al- 
ways warm his soul, filling him with ten- 
der gratitude. Truly, these people were 
a gift for the pastor, who still had to en- 
dure a great many ordeals, slights, and 
moments of anguish. 

The Apostle Paul did not belong to those 
who by their preaching could move the 
masses (like Luther), nor would he be- 
come a popular saint about whom the 
people would be making legends. His tal- 
ents were best revealed through personal 
contact or in the circle of a small com- 
munity. That’s when his natural shyness 
would fade, and he would turn into a wise 
mentor, a friend, and a father. 

Paul’s style was especially well suited to 
the atmosphere in Philippi. Their spirit of 
civic cohesion and order also made it eas- 
ier for him to carry out his plans. In a few 
months, Paul created a strong community 
and appointed its overseers: bishops and 
deacons. 

However, the work of preaching by Paul 
and Silvanus in Philippi was not always 
peaceful. Two conversions were associ- 
ated with violent events, as a result of 
which the missionaries would have to 
leave the city. 

It all started with a girl, a slave of a 
Roman, who used to follow Paul and his 
companions each time they went to the 
stream, where the faithful still gathered. 


“His full name was Epaphroditus. 
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Apostles Paul and Silas Persecuted. 
Fresco. 17th century. 


She was shouting in agitation: “These 
men are the servants of the Most High 
God, who proclaim to us the way of salva- 
tion” (Acts 16:17). 

The apostle, seeing that she was pos- 
sessed, paid no attention to her for some 
time, but gradually he grew uneasy lest 
such a strange escort should provoke dis- 
content of the townsfolk and set them 
against the Christian community. In the 
end, his patience ran out. One day, hear- 
ing the familiar screaming behind him, he 
turned sharply and in the name of Jesus 
commanded the madwoman to be silent. 
The power of his words had an immediate 
healing effect: the slavegirl calmed down, 
came to her senses, and obediently re- 
turned to the house of her masters. And 
then the most unpleasant thing was re- 
vealed: it turned out that many in Philippi 
took the incoherent mumbling of the sick 
woman for Pythian prophecies. People 


would inquire her and pay her money for 
divination, which went into the pocket of 
her owners. When they noticed the ap- 
parent signs of her recovery, they realized 
that they had lost their source of easy in- 
come and decided to get even with the 
preachers. 


After inciting some neighbors, they am- 
bushed Paul and Silvanus in the street 
and dragged them to the city square to the 
praetors, the local magistracy. Luke and 
Timothy were left alone, apparently being 
mistaken for servants. Fearing ridicule, 
the owners of the slavegirl did not voice 
their actual complaint to the praetors, but 
instead merely stated: “These men, be- 
ing Jews, disturb our city and preach 
customs which are not lawful for us as 
Romans to adopt or to practice” (Acts 
16:20-21). 

The praetors, sensing the belligerent 
mood of the crowd, did not bother to hear 
out the strangers: they ordered them to 
be immediately stripped of their clothes, 
tied to poles, and flogged with rods. Then, 
exhausted and bloodied, they were thrown 
into the city prison with their feet fastened 
in the stocks for greater intimidation. 


When the missionaries came to their 
senses in the darkness among the pris- 
oners, they did not lose heart. To suf- 
fer for the Lord was an honor for them. 
When they began to pray and sing, other 
inmates were amazed at the conduct of 
the new prisoners. 


At midnight, the jailer was awakened 
by an earthquake. Earthquakes—large 
and small—were not uncommon in those 
parts, and his first thought was about 
the prison cells he was responsible for. 
As soon as he reached the spot, the Ro- 
man, despite the darkness, immediately 
realized that the doors were open. That 
meant the prisoners had escaped. The 
laws provided for the death penalty if the 
guard had lost his prisoners. Not wanting 
to end his days in shame, the jailer drew 
his sword, but a voice from the darkness 


stopped him: “Don’t harm yourself, for 
we are all here!” (Acts 16:28). It was Paul 
who shouted, having guessed the keeper’s 
intention. 

Torches were brought in, and, indeed, it 
turned out that the prisoners were still 
there. The Roman realized that these 
strangers had stayed put so as not to 
place him in grave danger. This had such 
an effect on the jailer that, bowing low to 
Paul and Silvanus, he freed their shackled 
feet, led them out of the cell, and brought 
them to his house. There he washed and 
bandaged the strangers’ wounds as best 
as he could, and bombarded them with 
questions. He had already heard that they 
were proclaiming some kind of salvation, 
and he asked them how to attain it. The 
words about Christ sounded again, not by 
the quiet river, but in the dimly lit room 
where the guard’s family had gathered, 
and where they were baptized. The Philip- 
pian Church gained a few more souls. 

There were no more ground tremors.* 
The next morning, the praetors, believing 
that they had taught the strangers a good 
lesson, sent an order to release them. It 
meant, “the incident has been settled, you 
can leave now.” Yet Paul realized that if 
this matter were to end in such a man- 
ner, a Shadow would fall on the Philippian 
Christians: their mentors would have left 
with a stain of dishonor. And in the Ro- 
man setting, this could not be ignored. 
Therefore, he indignantly declared to the 
lictors who brought that order: “We, Ro- 


*The episode with the earthquake raises some 
questions. For example, how could Paul see in 
the dark that the watchman was about to take his 
own life? On this basis, there was a view, shared 
by many church exegetes, that this is a folklore 
story designed to show God’s protection of the mis- 
sionaries. The following objections can be made to 
this: 1) if the section was written by Luke, then it 
got to us first-hand; 2) The Balkans, Macedonia in 
particular, are among the areas subject to intense 
earthquakes; 3) the missionaries could not be set 
free by the open prison doors as their feet had 
been shackled in heavy stocks so they could not 
take a single step. 
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Thessaloniki. 


man citizens, were publicly beaten and 
thrown into prison without a trial, and 
now they are secretly releasing us? No! 
Let them come here themselves and bring 
us out!” (Acts 16:37). 

The words civis Romanus sum, “I ama 
Roman citizen,” had a sort of magical hold 
in all parts of the empire, especially in the 
colonial city—this Rome in miniature. A 
Roman citizen could only be punished af- 
ter a proper trial.* The praetors realized 
what a mistake they had made by not in- 
vestigating the matter. They had no choice 
but to personally come to the prisoners, 
apologize and politely ask them to leave 
the city. 

The missionaries returned to Lydia’s 
house, where others had already de- 
spaired of seeing them any time soon, and, 
following a farewell conversation, they set 
out. Paul left Luke behind in Philippi to 
help establish the community in the faith. 

Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy once again 
walked on the Via Egnatia through the 
woodlands and then by the seacoast to 
the west. Five days later they descended 
to the bay area, where the city of Thes- 


*It is unknown how the authenticity of Roman 
citizenship was verified, but we know that anyone 
who falsely posed as a Roman citizen was subject 
to the death penalty.®* A punishment before the 
trial was in violation of the strictly prescribed pro- 
cedure. In the case of Paul, only one rule was 
observed: the plaintiff could himself bring the de- 
fendant before the judges, even by force. 
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saloniki, a large port, the capital of one 
of the Macedonian regions, was located. 
Its inhabitants were engaged not only in 
trade; its suburbs were blooming and its 
ground was fertile—a true paradise for the 
peasants. It was here that the apostles 
decided to continue their work of evange- 
lism. 

The Jewish population of Thessaloniki 
was significant. Appearing in the syna- 
gogue, Paul was able to converse with 
them unobstructed for a period of al- 
most one month. According to Luke, he 
“showed and proved” (Acts 17:3) to them 
that the Messiah was to suffer for the 
sins of men, and that this Messiah was 
Jesus, crucified in Jerusalem and risen 
again. “And some of them were persuaded 
and joined Paul and Silas, along with a 
great multitude of the God-fearing Greeks, 
and of the leading women not a few” (Acts 
17:4). 

A large community was formed as a re- 
sult, the majority of whom were Greek 
Macedonians. They were primarily farm- 
ers, dockworkers, artisans, and small 
traders. The neophytes were particularly 
impressed by the prophecy of the immi- 
nent coming of the Savior. They were will- 
ing to preach the Gospel themselves in 
order to save others. The Thessalonian 
church became the first preaching church. 
Subsequently, the Macedonians, primar- 
ily from this community, would often ac- 
company Paul on his travels. Two years 


later, the apostle would write with satis- 
faction that his coming to Thessaloniki 
“was not in vain” (1 Thess 2:1) and that 
the fellowship of Christians there became 
“a model to all the believers in Macedonia 
and Achaia” (1 Thess 1:7). 


DEFEAT IN ATHENS 


The apostle was undoubtedly excited to 
have been able to interact with the new 
Latin world in Macedonia, and yet Athens, 
where he arrived in the late autumn of 50, 
must have struck him even more. There 
he saw the true Hellas, without signs of 
foreign influence, proud of its great past. 
Admittedly, the time of its heyday was far 
behind: civil wars and foreign invasions 
had since ravaged the country; its popula- 
tion was thinned out and impoverished. 

In the city center, virtually at every step, 
Paul encountered statues of gods and 
heroes, covered with faded paint, but still 
majestic. Yet their looks aroused noth- 
ing but indignation in the apostle. Never 
before had he been enclosed by such a 
dense circle of pagan symbols. To top it 
all off, he could sense his chronic illness 
approaching. 

Nevertheless, the apostle could not re- 
main inactive for long and decided to try 
to preach the Gospel in that city of idols. 

The meeting with the Jews in a 
small synagogue in Athens was peaceful, 
though fruitless. Paul was more inter- 
ested in the agora, the main square of 
Athens. He watched as groups of stu- 
dents and tourists were strolling along 
it, as philosophers and orators were gath- 
ering in the shadows of the porticos. It 
was an ancient open square, a place for 
the free exchange of ideas. 

Although the philosophical genius of 
Athens had faded by that time, the names 
and books of the great sages had not been 
forgotten there. Their legacy was studied 
and their ideas were debated. 

It was with some hesitation that Paul 
ventured to make contact with that audi- 


ence, full of snobbery and prone to make 
stinging jokes. Unwittingly, he followed 
the example of Socrates: he began to walk 
around the agora and engage in conver- 
sation with random people. A few days 
later, the teachers of the Stoic and Epi- 
curean schools took interest in him. They 
noticed that Paul was familiar with some 
elements of their doctrines. Yet the spirit 
of his conversations seemed so strange to 
the Athenians that they could not grasp 
what exactly he was teaching. 

The starting point of his speech was 
the altar he had seen in the city, an al- 
tar dedicated to “an unknown god” (Acts 
17:23).* Such altars were erected when 
people did not know which deity to thank 
or propitiate. In Paul’s eyes, they were a 
symbol of the spiritual search by pagan- 
ism. “This one whom you, not knowing, 
honor, I preach to you,” he said to the 
Athenians (Acts 17:23). 

But who is this mysterious Unknown 
One? He is, the apostle continued, “The 
God who created the world and all that is 
in it. He, being the Lord of heaven and 
earth, does not live in man-made temples. 
Nor does He require the service of human 
hands, as though He needed anything, 
Himself giving to all life, and breath, and 
all things. From one blood He produced 
the entire human race to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, assigning predetermined 
times and limits to their habitation in the 
hope that they might search for Him and 
find Him, though He is not far from each 
of us; for in Him we live and move and 
have our being” (Acts 17:24-28). 

Believing that the bridge had been laid, 


“Acts 17. Amonument with a literal inscription 
“to an unknown god” has not been found, but the 
existence of altars dedicated to “unknown gods” 
has been confirmed.®>-°6 The speech of the Apostle 
Paul in the Areopagus is not a verbatim transcript, 
but a free adaptation, which is why it bears the 
marks of Luke’s style. The apostle undoubtedly 
related its contents to his assistant. It contains a 
number of direct overlaps with Paul’s own thought, 
for example, in Rom 1:19-20. 
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Paul Teaching in Athens. 
Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
Wood engraving. 


the Tarsian went on to the most difficult 
part. “Therefore,” he said, “God now com- 
mands all people everywhere to repent; for 
He has appointed a day in which He will 
judge the universe with justice through a 
Man whom He appointed, having provided 
proof to everyone by raising Him from the 
dead” (Acts 17:30-31). 

Here Paul got interrupted. Some started 
laughing: what else to expect from East- 
ern superstitions? Others evasively told 
him, “We will hear from you about this 
at another time” (Acts 17:32). They had 
clearly lost interest in the stranger: hear- 
ing about some resurrected man was for 
them a waste of time. 

Paul had to admit his complete defeat. 
The arrogance of the skeptics was more 
impenetrable than the fanaticism of the 
zealots of the Law. With the exception 
of two or three conversions, including a 
member of the Areopagus, Paul had no 
success in Athens. There were so few be- 
lievers that they could not form even a 
small community. 

Timothy arrived just in time to cheer 
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up his mentor. He described the events 
in Macedonia, the persecutions, and the 
perseverance of the faithful. The Tarsian’s 
soul yearned to visit them, but the state of 
his health and the threat of new conflicts 
prevented him from going.“ He chose to 
remain by himself, sending Timothy back 
to the Macedonians. Instead, the apostle 
intended to follow through with his plan: 
to go to southern Greece with its main 
city of Corinth. It was there that Paul 
arranged to meet with Timothy again. 


“FRIVOLOUS CORINTH” 


The apostle was relieved to leave Athens. 
After saying goodbye to his beloved as- 
sistant, he walked by himself along the 
road, looking at the golden rocks, the hills 
crisscrossed by wild goat trails, and the 
scrubby olive trees. Here, each area re- 
minded passersby of the events of Greek 
history. Yet Paul was thinking of some- 


*1 Thess 2:18, 3:1. Satan here can mean both 
the illness (cf. 2 Cor 12:7) and the machinations 
of the adversaries of the faith. 


thing else: what was awaiting him in 
Corinth? He felt tired, sick, and de- 
pressed. He had no illusions about that 
city. Everyone knew about “frivolous 
Corinth,” a place where people came to 
sell, buy, and spend money. Located on 
the isthmus between the two seas, the 
city had long been known as a den for all 
kinds of riffraff. Unlike the quiet Athens, 
which dreamed of its past, Corinth had 
achieved its recent prosperity under the 
Romans. 


At the Isthmian Gate, visitors to Corinth 
could see a monument to Diogenes, the 
sight of which could only increase Paul’s 
apprehensions. After all, it was this 
sage who used to walk around Corinth 
in broad daylight with a lantern, claim- 
ing to be looking for an honest man and 
yet not being able to find one. However, 
things turned out unexpectedly, and the 
apostle proved to be more fortunate than 
the philosopher: Paul was rewarded in 
Corinth for his failure in Athens. 


The first surprise awaited the mission- 
ary in one of the Jewish streets. There he 
met a certain Aquila and his wife Priscilla. 
Both turned out to be Christians. 


Natives of the Black Sea region, the 
couple came to Greece after long wander- 
ings. They used to own a workshop in 
Rome, but not long ago Caesar Claudius 
ordered the Jews to leave the capital, 
and Aquila and Priscilla found refuge in 
Corinth. Here they took up their craft 
of tentmaking. For the apostle, this en- 
counter was a great success. Now he 
could enjoy working alongside his new 
brethren. 


He also made acquaintances with the 
other inhabitants of the Jewish colony, 
but, having learned from his own bitter 
experience, he proceeded with great cau- 
tion. The Corinthian Synagogue was con- 
sidered the most famous in the province 
of Achaia, and its rabbis enjoyed consider- 
able influence. Paul did everything in his 
power not to come into conflict with them 


Corinth. 


prematurely. It was only when Silvanus 
and Timothy finally arrived that he felt 
more confident and began to speak openly 
in the meetings about Jesus the Messiah, 
who preceded His final coming by first ap- 
pearing in the form of the “suffering Ser- 
vant.” The effect exceeded all expectations. 
The head of the synagogue, Crispus, and 
his family were baptized. Overjoyed, Paul, 
contrary to his custom, personally per- 
formed this sacrament on him. Another 
respected member of the community, Jus- 
tus, in whose house next to the synagogue 
Paul stayed, also converted to Christianity. 
Yet none of it could protect the Tarsian 
from the machinations of the opposing 
party. Under their pressure, Crispus was 
removed from his position, replaced by 
a certain Sosthenes, and a campaign of 
persecution of the missionaries began. 

Paul then continued his preaching in 
the house of a Roman named Gaius. As a 
mark of the beginning of a new phase of 
the mission, he himself baptized Gaius, as 
well as Stephanas, the first Greek convert 
in Corinth. Paul appointed the latter asa 
leader of the young church. 

Now there was a paradox: more people 
sought faith and salvation in the dissolute 
and frivolous city of Corinth than in any 
other place before it. Having seen this, 
the apostle decided to stay there longer. 
The number of Christians was rapidly in- 
creasing, which required a longer-term 
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nurturing program. 

Paul lived in Corinth for a year and a 
half, and that is where his pastoral tal- 
ent became fully manifest. He toiled with 
tremendous energy, giving all of himself 
to the cause of evangelism. Behind him 
were hundreds of miles of travel and ten 
communities, founded by him personally, 
from Asia Minor to the Balkans. Almost 
single-handedly, he had accomplished the 
impossible, and he knew that this re- 
flected tangible help from above. Work- 
ing with people in Corinth was not easy, 
but he could hear the voice of Christ: “Do 
not be afraid, but speak, and do not keep 
silent; for I am with you, and no one will 
harm you, because I have many people in 
this city” (Acts 18:9-10). 

The apostle did not forget about his 
other “children.” He was not able to visit 
Macedonia during that time but once 
again sent the indefatigable Timothy there. 
The young man completed the assignment. 
This was when Paul set to work on the 
most significant task in his life and that 
of utmost importance to the whole Church. 
He sat down to write an epistle, probably 
his earliest, to the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians. 


SHEPHERD OF 
CHURCHES AND 
EVANGELIST OF 
FREEDOM 


Corinth - Ephesus 
Antioch, 51-54 


- Jerusalem - 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE 


Already in the Old Testament period, it 
became a custom to exchange epistles 
between Jewish communities scattered 
throughout the world. Since regular mail 
in the Roman era served only the needs 
of the state, private letters would be de- 
livered by couriers. Paul had no shortage 
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of such people: Timothy, Titus, and other 
helpers were ready at a moment’s notice to 
take the precious scroll to its addressees, 
who were awaiting it with hope and impa- 
tience. 


Paul’s writings formed, as it were, an 
integral part of his missionary preaching. 
Although mainly focused on pastoral ob- 
jectives, these letters allowed the apostle 
to continue to guide the life of the new 
converts from a distance. He made ita 
rule to address not only the elders of the 
churches, but all the faithful, thereby em- 
phasizing their joint responsibility for the 
work of God. 

The legacy of Paul is among the earliest 
written Church documents known to us, 
whereas the four Gospels were composed 
only towards the end of the apostolic age. 
The letter to Thessaloniki was received 
by the Christians there only twenty years 
since the Savior had walked this earth. 


Timothy, without delay, took the letter 
to Macedonia. Yet as soon as he returned, 
Paul was forced to write to the Thessalo- 
nians again. From his faithful disciple, 
he learned that someone had spread in 
that community the text of a prophecy, 
attributed to Paul himself, about the im- 
minent coming of the end of the world. It 
was necessary to stop the temptation as 
soon as possible, calm people down, and 
provide the necessary clarifications. 


When speaking about the end of the 
world in his second epistle, the apostle 
undoubtedly had in mind both the Old 
Testament prophesies and the words of 
Jesus. He explained their meaning and 
how they predicted a temporary triumph 
of the enemies of God who would trample 
on His inheritance.®’ In modern parlance, 
these prophecies reveal a strengthening 
of the demonic locus in human history 
as Judgment approaches. By invoking 
the biblical teaching about the kingdom 
of a false messiah, the Antichrist, Paul 
sought to restrain the impatience of those 
who believed that the fruit had already 


ripened. 

Paul made it clear that the time of the 
Antichrist was yet to come. 

Rejecting the futile guesswork of the 
Thessalonians, he urged them not to devi- 
ate from what had been preached to them. 
He was even not afraid to use a Pharisaic 
term for that. “Stand firm and hold fast to 
the traditions,” he wrote, “which you were 
taught whether by word or by our epistle” 
(2 Thess 2:15).* Fidelity to the original 
message of the Gospel should serve them 
as a guide and a cure from illusions. 

Paul particularly stressed the salubri- 
ous role of a working life, because he 
was well aware of the contemptuous atti- 
tude towards it in the Greco-Roman mi- 
lieu: work was viewed as a humiliating 
obligation, unworthy of a noble person (2 
Thess 3:6-13).* The apostle categorically 
rejected attempts to justify such a view by 
appealing to the approaching last times. 
Paul himself always worked tirelessly, and 
he called on his followers to do the same. 


TO JERUSALEM BY WAY OF 
EPHESUS 


Eighteen months passed since Paul had 
first settled in bustling, noisy Corinth. 
There were now more Christians there 
than in any other city where the apos- 
tle had preached before. After the clash 
with the synagogue authorities, he grew 
increasingly close to the Greco-Roman 
population. The lands of Syria and an- 
cient Jerusalem started to seem like a dis- 
tant dream. However, the Tarsian did not 
intend to create an isolated Greek church. 
He did not forget his duty to preserve the 
unity of all the faithful. It was this duty 


*The word tradition, Heb. qabalah (from qa- 
bal—to receive), was used in Rabbinic literature 
to refer to books of the oral tradition. 

‘In this respect, Cicero expressed the preva- 
lent view of his time when he wrote: “The trades 
practiced by all artisans are also vulgar, for there 
can be nothing in a workshop which befits a gen- 
tleman.”8° 


Great Theater in Ephesus. 


that made him part from the Corinthians, 
among whom he had labored so success- 
fully, and return to the East again. 

In the summer of 52, when the naviga- 
tion was already in full swing, he went 
to Cenchreae, the port of Corinth, taking 
with him Aquila and Priscilla. He left Sil- 
vanus and Timothy in the city to continue 
the work of evangelism. 

Before sailing to Judea, however, the 
apostle wanted to visit the city of his 
dreams, Ephesus, even if for a short 
period. For a whole week, the sail- 
boat maneuvered among the islands of 
the archipelago, until it approached the 
shores of Asia. From the harbor, Paul 
and his companions, walking up the river, 
reached Ephesus. 

After the cool sea breeze, the heat and 
stuffiness of the city seemed especially op- 
pressive. Dust clouds were everywhere, 
raised by the lines of carts that stretched 
from gate to gate. Ephesus amazed ev- 
eryone who first appeared on its streets 
among the forest of columns, magnificent 
monuments, and statues. The sophisti- 
cation of Athens, the commercial atmo- 
sphere of Corinth, the breadth of multi- 
lingual Asia—all combined here near the 
giant sanctuary of Artemis, one of the 
seven wonders of the world. Throngs of 
pilgrims, merchants, mule drivers, and 
sailors crowded around the shops. Al- 
though the feasts in honor of Artemis were 
over, the city was bustling with business. 
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Jerusalem. 
The Old City with the Damascus Gate. 


The Jewish quarter of Ephesus was un- 
der the direct protection of Rome; it was 
extensive and prosperous. The missionar- 
ies, contrary to their expectations, were re- 
ceived very cordially here; Paul had grown 
unaccustomed to such respectful treat- 
ment on the part of his fellow tribesmen. 
His address in the synagogue made a good 
impression (the slanders of the adver- 
saries did not reach here). Paul was even 
asked to stay longer in Ephesus, but he 
explained that he was bound by a vow to 
visit Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost 
and offer a sacrifice in the Temple; only 
then he could come back to Asia again. 

Leaving Aquila and his wife behind 
to gradually prepare the ground for his 
preaching, Paul returned to the harbor by 
boat and sailed from there to Judea. 

Luke speaks very briefly of his further 
journey. According to the Evangelist, 
“having arrived at Caesarea, he went up 
to Jerusalem, greeted the Church, and 
departed to Antioch” (Acts 18:22). This re- 
luctance to go into details seems strange: 
after all, the meeting with James and the 
Jerusalem Christians would have been an 
important event in the life of the Tarsian. 
Apparently, Luke, who tended to avoid de- 
scribing conflicts, kept silent about the 
cool reception given to his teacher in the 
church of James. The Brother of the Lord 
himself could not refuse fellowship with 
Paul, although the latter was already re- 
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puted to be a blasphemer of the Law, but 
there were probably some who saw in his 
arrival an open challenge to the ancient 
piety. Wasn’t it time to put this freethinker 
in his place rather than speak to him 
peacefully, as James did? By what right 
did he, who had not known Jesus, dare to 
go against the age-old foundations? Why 
did he not become a humble disciple of 
the true apostles? The Tarsian claimed 
that Jesus Himself had appeared to him, 
but was that sufficient? Could he equal 
those who lived next to the Messiah? Most 
likely, this false Pharisee and false apostle 
was a disguised enemy of the Church.* 

The Christian legalists did not confine 
themselves to whispering behind Paul’s 
back, but planned to take serious mea- 
sures against him. As soon as Paul, 
dejected and saddened, left for Antioch, 
they began to act. James, mindful of the 
“Council,” hardly approved of the fanat- 
ics, but the elder was no longer able to 
restrain them. They hurried to the cities 
where Paul had preached, starting from 
Galatia, and everywhere they sought to 
convince the newly baptized Greeks that 
the Tarsian had deceived them, that it was 
not enough to be baptized for salvation, 
and that they had to accept the Law of 
Moses. 


EVANGELIST OF FREEDOM 


The unsuspecting apostle surrounded by 
friends had been living in Syria for al- 
most a year when the news from Galatia 
hit him like a bolt from the blue: those 
loyal to him reported that his cause was 
on the verge of collapse. The simple- 
minded Galatians succumbed to the ad- 
monitions of Paul’s opponents, renounced 
their teacher, and hastened to receive cir- 
cumcision. 


“The slander leveled against St. Paul can be 
implicitly inferred from the words of his own de- 
fense, as well as from the assessment of his person 
made by the Ebionites, who later broke away from 
the Jerusalem church. 


The apostle was dejected by this turn 
of events. What should he do? Cancel 
the promised trip to Ephesus and rush 
to Galatia instead? But first, he should 
write a letter to his first-born children, 
who, alas, turned out to be so unsteady. 
Shocked by the news, grieved and discon- 
tented, he sat down to dictate. 


It may seem at first that the preacher’s 
pride was hurt. Yet this was not the 
case: he was forced to defend his au- 
thority not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of the Truth revealed to him. De- 
spite his own feelings, he did not deny 
that his rivals, too, were preaching the 
Good News. But the apostle insisted 
that its meaning became distorted in their 
mouths. Paul’s sharpest rebuttal was di- 
rected at the methods employed by the 
false brethren, who spoke lies about him, 
taking advantage of his absence and want- 
ing to denigrate him. He labored not for 
himself but for God, as he was not sent 
by men but by Christ Himself, who chose 
Paul to be His servant from the womb. The 
apostle once again reinforced his point 
that his teaching to the Galatians was the 
Revelation of God and not a human doc- 
trine. 


Paul’s critics pointed out that Christ 
Himself kept the Torah. Yes, the apos- 
tle answered, Christ obeyed the Law, but 
at the same time He rose above it. Asa 
Man, He went through the human way 
of being “under the Law”, but not for the 
sake of enslavement to the letter, but for 
the sake of His loving filial submission to 
the Father. He is the only Chosen One, 
the true Son, sent, despised, who surren- 
dered Himself to the service of the Father; 
therefore He grants all those who believe 
in Him the joy of being adopted by God. 


“And because you are sons, God sent 
the Spirit of His Son into your hearts cry- 
ing: ‘Abba, Father!’ Therefore, you are 
no longer a slave, but a son; and ifa 
son, then an heir of God through Jesus 
Christ... Stand firm therefore in the lib- 


erty by which Christ has made us free, 
and don’t be entangled again with a yoke 
of bondage” (Gal 4:6-7; 5:1). 

By bondage, the apostle meant the re- 
duction of faith to a system, a canon, a 
formal rule, i.e., what was most accessible 
to people. However, this incomplete form 
of faith has outlived its time. God has laid 
the foundation for a new world. It is here, 
now. 

Having hastily sent his epistle with a 
confidant, the apostle decided to go there 
to heal the wounds inflicted on immature 
souls with his own presence. Neverthe- 
less, the Ephesian plan remained in effect 
as well. Paul went there on foot—across 
the entire peninsula—with the intention 
of visiting the Galatian cities. 

For the third time, he was making 
his way along the familiar road, winding 
through mountains and gorges of a bound- 
less semi-wild country. 

We do not know for sure what commu- 
nities he visited or how successful he was. 
He never again met with the Galatians 
and apparently did not write to them. His 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, however, 
suggests a hint of the outcome of his visit. 
In that letter, Paul mentions donations 
by the Galatian churches to Jerusalem (1 
Cor 16:1). At the same time, there is evi- 
dence that the orthodox trend continued 
to spread in Asia Minor until the end of 
the first century. This can be seen from 
the Book of Revelation, as well as the Sec- 
ond Epistle of the Apostle Peter to the 
Christians of Pontus, Galatia, Cappado- 
cia, Asia, and Bithynia, which shows that 
the Christians living there no longer re- 
garded Paul as their only mentor. 

Could this be the reason why he lost the 
desire to visit Derbe, Iconia, and Lystra 
during his next trip? All the same, he 
crossed the lands of inner Galatia and 
Phrygia without stopping there, and from 
there he turned west toward the coast. 

In the fall of 54, he was already back at 
Ephesus, the final destination of his third 
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CENTER IN 
EPHESUS. 
TROUBLES IN 
CORINTH 


Asia Minor —- Greece, 54-57 


PAUL AND APOLLOS 


At Ephesus, Paul immediately met with 
his faithful co-workers, Aquila and 
Priscilla. The long-awaited rendezvous 
with friends was especially heartwarm- 
ing after all the recent disappointments 
and arguments, as well as the grueling 
journey. Over time, the couple had com- 
pletely adapted to the capital of Asia Mi- 
nor; but without the apostle, they did not 
take further steps in the work of evange- 
lism. There was, however, one exception. 
While going to synagogue on Saturdays, 
they met an extraordinary man, a Jew 
from Alexandria named Apollos. A bril- 
liant scholar of the Bible and philosophy, 
he won everyone over with his eloquence 
and erudition. In essence, Apollos was 
already a Christian. He embraced the ele- 
ments of the Gospel, apparently, from the 
Essenes who came to faith in Christ, and 
since then he became imbued with the 
missionary zeal of a neophyte. Perhaps, 
Apollos remained influenced by his great 
countryman Philo, who was using an in- 
genious method of allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the sacred books. This method, 
which would be later adopted by many 
Church Fathers, helped him to see more 
clearly the connection between the two 
Testaments. In Ephesus, a small commu- 
nity of twelve men who shared his views 
formed around Apollos. 

Despite the fact that Apollos could claim 
to be a teacher himself, he listened with 
noble humility to the two artisans who 
“explained to him more precisely the Way 
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of the Lord.”®? When the Alexandrian had 
to go on his business to Greece, Aquila 
gave him a letter of recommendation to 
the Corinthian brethren, hoping that his 
knowledge and eloquence would be useful 
to the Church. 


Upon hearing their story, the Apostle 
Paul immediately sensed that he would 
find a like-minded coworker in Apollos, 
who in some ways might be superior to 
him. The Alexandrian had a deeper knowl- 
edge of the Hellenic world than Paul, who 
had received a purely rabbinical educa- 
tion. The apostle, not bound by jealous 
rivalry, welcomed the unexpected addi- 
tion of a new companion. He later wrote 
to the Corinthians: “I planted, Apollos wa- 
tered... But he who plants and he who 
waters are one” (1 Cor 3:6,8). Paul re- 
ceived the disciples of Apollos with the 
same alacrity. When he learned from 
them that they had never heard of true 
baptism in the Holy Spirit, he instructed 
them in the faith and prepared them for 
the sacrament. During the prayer, he laid 
his hands on them, as the first apostles 
did, and all the newly baptized “began to 
speak in tongues and prophesy.”?° It was 
as if they were born again, having received 
what they lacked in the teachings of Apol- 
los. 


As soon as Apollos returned from 
Corinth, he, naturally, wanted to meet 
the famous enlightener of the nations. 
Wrapped in an Egyptian linen cloak, he 
entered the gates of Aquila’s workshop. 
The yard was littered with bales and bun- 
dles of rope. The guest had to step over 
them, making his way to the shaded cor- 
ner. There, on a mat, leaning over, sat 
a bald, short, middle-aged man in work 
clothes. On his head, there was a knit- 
ted yarmulke; he had a crooked nose, a 
graying beard; his hands, accustomed to 
work, were quickly sorting and twisting 
the black wool intended for travel tents. 
Bundles of the finished fabric were piled 
separately; they would be fetched by mer- 
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Temple of Artemis. 


chants and carried to the marketplace. 
The man raised his gray eyes, reddened 
from exertion, and looked at Apollos. 

Apollos had heard before that the Tar- 
sian was unattractive in appearance, but 
he was still involuntarily struck by the 
mundane scene and his strange face. 
Aquila came out of the house and intro- 
duced them. But as soon as a conver- 
sation was struck up, Paul was instantly 
transformed. Now there was no doubt: 
before Apollos was the same indefatiga- 
ble traveler, a man of the Spirit, who had 
traversed the seas and lands, everywhere 
scattering the seeds of the Kingdom of 
God with a firm hand. 

From that day on, Apollos would be ac- 
tively involved in the work of the apos- 
tle. Indeed, the harvest was plentiful 
in the populous Ephesus, which then 
had up to a quarter of a million inhab- 
itants, not counting visitors. It was easy 
to get lost there, which was exactly what 


the missionaries wanted. The authorities 
of the “free city” had long been accus- 
tomed to streams of worshippers, wander- 
ing preachers, and representatives of vari- 
ous cults. The synagogue chiefs, although 
they had already grown cold towards Paul, 
had not yet shown much hostility. 


On the other hand, the outbursts of 
pagan fanaticism characteristic of places 
of mass pilgrimage could prove far more 
dangerous. In spring, Ephesus hosted 
lavish festivals in honor of the goddess 
Artemis. They were accompanied by horse 
races, sports competitions, performances 
of singers and poets. Solemn processions 
would stroll along the central avenue at 
the foot of the huge theater, heading for 
the temple located in the northern sub- 
urbs. 


The idol of Artemis, revered through- 
out the land, was hidden from the public 
eyes behind the walls and the fence of 
120 tall columns. It was rumored to have 
fallen straight from the sky. Whether it 
was a meteorite or an archaic fetish, the 
traditional image of the goddess was well 
known to everyone: her statuettes were 
sold at every corner on the feast days. The 
many-breasted figurines, loosely resem- 
bling bunches of grapes, depicted the god- 
dess as a nourishing mother ready, as it 
were, to nurture the whole world. Untold 
riches had been accumulated in the trea- 
suries of her temple. The Romans knew 
this and viewed Ephesus’ riches as their 
own, despite providing a semblance of au- 
tonomy to the capital of Asia Minor. 


The early Christians of Ephesus must 
have noticed just how jealous the locals 
were of their national cult. A slightest 
insult could result in bloody riots. And 
Paul deliberately and consistently tried 
not to hurt the feelings of the Gentiles, 
which allowed him to live and work in 
safety. 
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Artemis. 
Krater Painting. Fragment. 5th century BC. 


AT THE PINNACLE OF 
SUCCESS 


Never before had Paul been so popular 
as during those three years at Ephesus, 
and nowhere had his gift of healing been 
manifested with such power. He was con- 
stantly followed by crowds, just as Jesus 
a quarter of a century earlier. Sometimes 
healing came when a handkerchief or an 
apron of the apostle was placed on the 
sick. 

Yet there was a downside to it all. The 
buzz that spread the fame of the Tarsian 
across the city also fueled the supersti- 
tious passions. It must be said that Eph- 
esus had long been a center of occultism 
and magic. Everywhere on its streets, one 
could see the advertisements of healers, 
astrologers, and interpreters of dreams, 
luring in anyone who wanted to know 
the future or achieve success in business. 
There was even a special literature on div- 
ination, called the “Ephesian writings.” 
Quackery and exploiting popular credulity 
were commonplace in Ephesus. 

Sooner or later, experts in magic would 
see Paul as a dangerous competitor. In 
imitation of him, some itinerant Jewish 
healers even tried to heal in the name 
of Jesus. One time such an experiment 
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ended in utter failure: some possessed 
man rushed at the unfortunate healers, 
screaming, “Jesus I know, and Paul I rec- 
ognize, but who are you?” And he beat 
them severely (see Acts 19:15). 

As we already know, a whole team 
of dedicated missionaries worked under 
Paul’s leadership. In addition to Aquila, 
his wife, and Apollos, as well as old 
friends Titus and Timothy, who came from 
Corinth, the sources name many others 
from different parts of the empire. 

Relying on their support, Paul revived 
his long-cherished plan: to circle once 
again the shores of the Aegean—Asia Mi- 
nor, Macedonia, and Achaia; then, after 
sending financial aid to Jerusalem, to 
reach via Rome the western border of the 
civilized world—Spain. Paul apparently 
wanted to postpone the journey to Roman 
Africa and Egypt until the very end of his 
mission,* and thus intending to complete 
the full circle around the ecumene.' If his 
plan succeeded, the whole Mediterranean 
would soon hear the news of Jesus. 


CRISIS IN CORINTH 


Paul began to implement his far-reaching 
plan by sending Timothy and Erastus 
ahead of him to Macedonia, arranging to 
meet them at Corinth. 

The Corinthian church was his greatest 
concern. For some reason, Silvanus de- 
parted from the city (he later joined the 


“It has been suggested that Paul did not 
go to Egypt because other apostles had already 
preached there. However, not even a vague tradi- 
tion about this has been preserved. The founder of 
the church of Alexandria is considered to be Mark, 
who installed Bishop Anianus there in 63 AD.°! 
Thus, the Apostle Paul did not need to fear that he 
would be preaching in Egypt “on someone else’s 
foundation.” One can conjecture that he relegated 
Africa to the last place for geographical reasons. 
He could have traveled there from Spain. However, 
a church already existed in that area by the end 
of the 60s. 

tAccording to ancient views, ecumene or oik- 
ouméné (Greek), is the inhabited parts of the circle 
of the earth. 


Apostle Peter), and the new converts were 
left on their own. Paul wrote them a letter 
that did not survive to this day, but its 
contents are generally known. In it, he 
strictly ordered a boycott of those mem- 
bers of the community who indulged in 
debauchery, drunkenness, or participated 
in pagan festivals. He could easily sur- 
mise the existence of such phenomena 
given the prevailing mores of the “frivolous 
Corinth.” 


The brethren became confused by the 
epistle, imagining that their teacher was 
ordering them to cut off any contact with 
the outside world. Paul would later ex- 
plain, however, that he was only afraid of 
the “Corinthian contagion” entering the 
church. As to “those outside the church,” 
he believed that a different set of stan- 
dards would be applied to them. “For 
what have I to do with judging those who 
are outside?” he wrote. “But those who 
are outside, God judges” (1 Cor 5:12-13). 


The apostle’s premonition proved to be 
right. When he was about to leave for 
Macedonia in the early spring of 57, some 
servants of a rich Christian woman named 
Chloe arrived from Corinth. They reported 
that the community was not doing well. 
One brother married his stepmother, de- 
spite the fact that both Jewish and Roman 
laws condemned such marriages as inces- 
tuous. In Corinth, however, they turned 
a blind eye to it. The weakening of moral 
standards also affected the Lord’s Supper. 
Rich people, who brought more to the ta- 
bles than others, rushed to get enough for 
themselves, sometimes returning home 
drunk. Moreover, controversies broke out 
among the faithful, leading to the forma- 
tion of rival factions in the community. 
Some grew so fond of Apollos’ interpreta- 
tions and preaching that they claimed to 
be his followers. And since the disciples 
of Peter (or perhaps the apostle himself) 
had visited Corinth, some distanced them- 
selves from Paul and became known as 
the Cephas’ disciples. “Look,” they said, 


“the Tarsian did not dare to take money 
from us, like Peter and the other apostles, 
thus admitting to their higher status. And 
in general, Paul can not be figured out: 
one moment he goes against the Law, the 
next he observes Jewish customs.” They 
regarded Paul’s freedom and missionary 
flexibility as duplicity. 

Apostle Peter, if he did visit Corinth, was 
hardly guilty of undermining Paul’s au- 
thority. Humble and kind, he did not like 
to put himself above others; consequently, 
the conduct of the “Cephas’ disciples” was 
entirely of their own doing. These disputes 
and differences led yet another group of 
Christians to refuse to associate them- 
selves with the name of any apostle; they 
began to call themselves simply Christ’s 
followers. 


This news upset Paul much more than 
the troubles in the distant Galatian back- 
woods. Destructive forces had shaken a 
large, budding church. Although most 
Corinthians remained loyal to their men- 
tor, the schism itself was a sad symptom. 
Paul saw in it not only an encroachment 
on him personally but a betrayal of some- 
thing immeasurably more important—the 
spirit of the Church. The Tarsian, who 
had long since learned how to control his 
innate impatience, now had to demon- 
strate redoubled self-composure and tact 
in order to cope with the unexpected disas- 
ter. The trip to Macedonia was temporarily 
postponed. 


While Paul was pondering what to do 
next and waiting on the Lord to show him 
the way, three elders of the Corinthian 
church who were ardently devoted to 
the apostle came to Ephesus by ship: 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus. 
They succeeded in dispelling his worst 
fears and persuaded him that the turmoil 
was nothing other than growing pains, 
aggravated by the restless nature of the 
Corinthians. Thus, it was still okay not 
to rush to Greece, but first to proceed to 
the Macedonian lands as planned. During 
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that time, the trustworthy Timothy, with 
his characteristic gentleness and sensi- 
tivity, would travel to Corinth and make 
preparations for the apostle’s upcoming 
visit. 

Paul also wanted Apollos, whom the 
Corinthians insistently invited for a visit, 
to accept their invitation as a gesture of 
goodwill. However, the Alexandrian, dis- 
concerted at having unwittingly given a 
pretext for the unrest, chose to remain in 
Ephesus. 

As the apostle was saying goodbye to 
the envoys of Corinth, he handed them a 
letter for the entire community, in which 
he outlined his position on schisms and 
answered the questions that perplexed 
the believers. The Corinthians were con- 
cerned about many things: what should 
be the Christian view on marriage? Was it 
permissible to eat food from a meal offered 
to gods? Who was more important in the 
Church: the apostles, the prophets, or the 
teachers? Would the dead really rise to 
life on the Day of Judgment, or should the 
resurrection be understood differently? 

It was not easy to cover all these top- 
ics in a single epistle; therefore, his letter 
turned out to be very lengthy, almost like 
a book, and in the New Testament it be- 
came known as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 


TRUE FOUNDATION OF THE 
CHURCH 


While his letter was calling for like- 
mindedness among the believers, the 
Apostle Paul did not want to constrain 
the freedom of the Corinthians with rigid 
dogmatism. “For there must also be differ- 
ences among you,” he wrote, “that those 
who are approved may be revealed among 
you” (1 Cor 11:19). 

His argument was that only the unco- 
erced love for the One who died for people, 
and not some imposed arguments (be it a 
miracle or the voice of reason), can serve 
as the true foundation of faith. In Jesus, 
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nailed to the stake, there was nothing that 
would draw anyone to Him forcibly. In- 
deed, a person is usually enticed by either 
the display of strength or the power of 
the mind. At Calvary, however, we all 
become witnesses of the ultimate humilia- 
tion. This is how the Son of God chose to 
reveal Himself to the embittered world. 


To be clear, the apostle did not seek to 
change the existing world order. What was 
happening among unbelievers was only 
of limited concern to him, for the days 
of “this age” were numbered. Believers 
should remain in the same life situation 
as when they were first called. Whether 
a Jew, an alien, a free person, or a slave, 
none of it any longer mattered. Only one 
thing mattered, “that each one should re- 
main with God.”% 


When reading Tacitus, Suetonius, or 
Josephus, one is struck by how much 
the ancient world was similar to our own, 
and how much people were full of mal- 
ice, cynicism, indifference, and inhuman- 
ness. And against this background, Paul 
appears as a messenger from a different 
world. Even next to the writings of the 
enlightened and humane literary figures 
and philosophers of those days, the words 
of the tentmaker from Tarsus sound like 
a miracle. He does not advocate a “bet- 
terment of morals” or a change in soci- 
etal institutions, but instead proclaims 
one Truth that was then seen as nothing 
other than irrelevant and almost insane. 
He calls love the only viable answer for 
this lost world. Love is higher than super- 
natural signs, higher than great exploits, 
and spiritual ecstasies. When describing 
love, Paul starts sounding as a poet and 
not only as a prophet. 


“If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but have no love, then Iam a 
sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. If I 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all the mysteries and all knowledge, and 
have all faith so as to move mountains, 
but have no love, then I am nothing. And 


if I give away all my possessions and de- 
liver my body to be burned, but have no 
love, it profits me nothing. Love is patient, 
love is kind, it does not envy, it does not 
boast, it is not proud. It does not behave 
rudely, does not seek its own, is not pro- 
voked, thinks no evil. Love takes no plea- 
sure in evil, but rejoices with the truth. It 
bears all things, believes all things, hopes 
all things, endures all things. Love never 
fails. Although prophecies will cease, and 
tongues will be silenced, and knowledge 
will pass away. For we know in part and 
we prophesy in part. But when the per- 
fect comes, the partial will be done away 
with. ... Now we see, as it were, in a mir- 
ror dimly, but then face to face.... And 
now these three remain: faith, hope, and 
love; but the greatest of these is love” (1 
Cor 13:1-10,12-193). 

This hymn is the pinnacle of Paul’s 
preaching. It was poured out of his depths 
in a single breath, as if flowing from some- 
one who was struck by a blinding light. 
His words evoke the elation of epiphany 
and the blows of hammer that bring down 
all the obstacles that stand in the way 
of the Good News. These lines of love 
dictated by Paul have elevated the au- 
thor—perhaps, for the first time in all of 
his writings—to the same heights as the 
Gospel writers. 


‘THORNS OF 
PASTORING 


Asia Minor —- Macedonia - Greece, 57-58 


CONFLICT WITH THE 
CORINTHIANS 


At the end of his long epistle, the Apostle 
Paul asked the Corinthians to attend to 
raising funds for the poor in Jerusalem. 
Following the example of the Galatians, 
he advised them to put aside an amount 
they each could afford every first day of 
the week. This money would then be sent 


to Judea accompanied by an explanatory 
letter or taken there personally by Paul. 

Yet things did not turn out the way the 
apostle had hoped. After visiting Corinth, 
Timothy brought back more bad news. 
Neither his coming nor Paul’s epistle man- 
aged to quiet down the strife. The apostle 
realized that he would have to go himself 
and do so right away. Without waiting un- 
til after Pentecost, he went by sea directly 
to Corinth. 

The voyage was not without incidents: 
the ship was caught in a storm near the 
archipelago.* It seemed like a bad omen. 
Indeed, the meeting in Corinth turned out 
to be more difficult and torturous than 
one might have expected. Luke does not 
mention it at all. 

Earlier, Paul asked the Corinthians, 
“Which do you prefer: should I come to 
you with a rod, or in love and a spirit of 
gentleness?” What he learned from Timo- 
thy and then saw himself made him speak 
out with great severity. The result was 
disastrous. The community as a whole 
remained deaf to his reproaches, and one 
of the brothers even insulted the apostle.’ 
It is not known what the main cause of 
the quarrel was, only that Paul left the 
city in the darkest state of mind, with a 
sense of wasted effort. 

When he returned to Ephesus, he wrote 
a letter full of bitterness to the Corinthi- 
ans and asked Titus to take it.* At this 


“In 2 Cor 11:25, written in the summer of 57, 
the apostle speaks of three shipwrecks that he had 
previously been involved in. Yet Acts describes 
only a single one that would occur later, on Paul’s 
way to Rome. Therefore, it can be assumed that 
he was caught in a dangerous gale not long before 
that. 

*2 Cor 2:1-8. Some commentators believe that 
by “the person who caused grief” the apostle meant 
the man from the incestuous marriage (1 Cor 5:1). 
Yet from the meaning of these words, it is more 
likely that Paul was referring to another man who 
personally insulted him. 

*See 2 Cor 2:3-9 about this missing letter and 
his brief, unsuccessful visit to Corinth. In 2 Cor 
13:1, he says that he plans to come to the Corinthi- 
ans for the third time. The first visit took place 
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Paul Leaves Ephesus. 
Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
Wood engraving. 


point, he was once again reinforced in 
his original intention—to go to the Mace- 
donians. He sent Timothy and Erastus 
ahead of him, and arranged for Titus to 
meet him at Troas, the same city from 
which he had begun his journey to Eu- 
rope in 49 AD. 

Pentecost, Paul’s favorite holiday, was 
quickly approaching. The apostle planned 
to celebrate this feast in Ephesus. How- 
ever, new events would preclude him from 
doing so, forcing him to hasten his depar- 
ture. 


UPRISING OF THE EPHESIAN 
CRAFTSMEN 


The summer of 57 came, and inhabitants 
from all over the province flooded Eph- 
esus, attracted by the festivals in honor 
of Artemis. It was easy to cause trouble 


in 50 AD, when he founded the church there; the 
second, a brief one, was unplanned; and the third, 
the one he writes about, dates back to the winter 
of 57-58. 
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at times like that—something that Paul’s 
enemies took advantage of. 

According to the account by St. Luke, a 
certain Demetrius, a silversmith, gathered 
his fellow craftsmen and warned them 
against the dangers emanating from the 
school of Tyrannus, where a certain Jew 
preached, and who already “seduced a 
considerable number of people, saying 
that those made by human hands were 
not gods.” Yet as craftsmen, they owed 
their living to Artemis and their craft of 
making souvenirs for pilgrims in the form 
of the temple or the goddess. If that trou- 
blemaker were allowed to continue, they 
would soon be left without income. 

Of course, this was an exaggeration, 
and a ridiculous one at that. There were 
only a handful of Christians in Ephesus 
compared to the hundreds of thousands of 
pagans. Obviously, Demetrius was bribed 
or set up by those who saw Paul as a ri- 
val—healers and sorcerers who had tried 
more than once to remove him from their 
path. 


The speech of Demetrius had an effect 
on his audience like that of a spark on dry 
grass. Artisans poured out into the street, 
shouting the traditional Ephesian slogan: 
“Great is Artemis of Ephesus!” They were 
immediately joined by throngs of towns- 
people, always ready for a rowdy demon- 
stration. Someone tried to find Paul, but 
he was not at home. Then they seized 
Gaius and Aristarchus and dragged them 
by force to the theater. Its benches, de- 
signed for 20,000 people, quickly filled up: 
chaos set in. “Some were shouting one 
thing, some another,” writes Luke, “for 
the assembly was confused, and most of 
them did not know why they had come 
together.” 


Upon hearing the roar of the crowd and 
learning that his friends were in danger, 
Paul hurried to the theater, ready to throw 
himself at the mercy of the mob. On his 
way to the theater, however, he was no- 
ticed by some members of the city coun- 
cil, who were on friendly terms with him. 
They persuaded him not to go to a certain 
death and promised to avert the violence 
by their own measures and rescue Gaius 
and Aristarchus. 


Meanwhile, a surreal scene was unfold- 
ing in the theater. The Jewish commu- 
nity, fearing that the rage of the pagans 
would fall upon them, as it had happened 
more than once, sent a certain Alexan- 
der to declare that they had nothing to do 
with Paul and his coreligionists. Alexan- 
der went up to the podium and motioned 
with his hand, desiring to speak. However, 
as soon as they learned that he was a Jew, 
everyone again began to chant deafen- 
ingly: “Great is Artemis of Ephesus!” The 
shouting went on for almost two hours, 
and when the people were already out of 
breath, the “secretary” of Ephesus, a po- 
sition in Greek cities similar to a mayor, 
came out on the platform. 


He began his address in a composed 
voice, explaining that no one had en- 
croached on Artemis and her temple. The 


apprehended two men had not insulted 
the goddess or committed any blasphemy. 
And if the handicraftsmen had a com- 
plaint against someone, they must file it 
with the court legally. Then, he proceeded 
to make a direct threat. Ephesus was a 
free city, but it was subject to Rome. If the 
demonstration did not stop, he said, “we 
are in danger of being charged with riot- 
ing today, since there is no cause that we 
can give to justify this commotion” (Acts 
19:40). 

His sensible speech calmed the people 
down. Gradually, the crowd began to dis- 
perse. Gaius and Aristarchus were re- 
leased. 

A weight was lifted off Paul’s chest, yet 
he no longer felt at ease there. He knew 
he had to leave Ephesus immediately. 


APOSTLE IN MACEDONIA 


All these events—the intrigues of enemies, 
the contention in Corinth, the unfortunate 
trip there, the violence of the crowd in 
Ephesus—completely wore Paul out. Sad- 
dened, he parted with the disciples there 
and walked north along the coast to Troas, 
hoping that Titus would already be in the 
city. 

However, he was met with a disappoint- 
ment in Troas: his faithful assistant was 
not there. This further upset Paul, who 
needed a friendly word. “Our flesh had 
no rest,” he would later write of those 
days, “but we were troubled on every side: 
conflicts on the outside, fears within” (2 
Cor 7:5). He could not even find the 
strength to preach and spend time with 
the brethren of Troas, for which he had 
actually come to the city, and, having hur- 
riedly said goodbye to them, he sailed on 
a ship to Macedonia. 

After the sea crossing and the road 
through the mountains and forests, Paul 
finally was back in his beloved Philippi. In 
that quiet town, he met with those who 
always understood and loved him. He was 
especially glad to see Timothy, Erastus 
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(possibly Luke), and Titus, who had ar- 
rived from Corinth with some good news: 
Paul's letter, written in tears, awakened 
the brethren’s conscience. The Corinthi- 
ans felt remorse and were hopeful he 
would be back to visit them again. 


Delighted, Paul was ready to forgive ev- 
erything, yet he decided to postpone his 
visit there until the fall. He wanted the 
Corinthians to feel their guilt more deeply, 
and he himself needed more time to com- 
pletely calm down. 


He spent the summer traveling across 
Macedonia and even preached in the 
neighboring Illyrian land (present-day Al- 
bania). However, his thoughts were con- 
stantly preoccupied with Corinth. That 
same summer, he wrote yet another epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, which Titus will- 
ingly delivered (in the New Testament, this 
is the Second Epistle to the Corinthians). 
Titus was very well disposed towards the 
Corinthian brethren and did anything in 
his power to promote reconciliation with 
their mentor. 


This epistle is not only an apologia for 
the apostle, but also an explanation of his 
mission of an evangelist. In it, the Tarsian 
describes, in more detail than ever, the 
misfortunes, difficulties, and dangers that 
constantly accompany him. How many 
times he has had a brush with death! And 
it is all the sadder for him to see the in- 
gratitude of his children. The only reason 
he is delaying his visit to them is in fact 
to “spare” them. 


Nowhere is the mystery of priesthood 
more profoundly revealed than in this 
epistle. God’s messenger, a weak and af- 
flicted person on the one hand, is trans- 
formed by the power of the Spirit of God 
into a co-worker of Christ the Savior on 
the other. As the shepherd of souls, he 
becomes the Lord’s instrument to bring 
justification and reconciliation to people. 
This highest predestination is now being 
fulfilled through the apostolic preaching: 
“Now is the time of God’s favor, now is the 
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The Appian Way in Rome. 


day of salvation.” Paul was commanded 
by Christ Himself to rise above the letter 
of the Law and teach the spirit of freedom 
to the children of God. 

Time and again the apostle brings to re- 
membrance the days of his calling, evok- 
ing his visions that cannot be adequately 
described in words and recalling the help 
from above, which arrived precisely at 
the time when he suffered from illness 
or setbacks. “When I am weak, then I am 
strong,” he says. And this is not a mere 
paradox, but the reality of his life. 

Paul knew himself: in personal commu- 
nication, he was far more lenient than in 
his epistles. Therefore, he did not regret 
that he had been so severe in his previ- 
ous letter. “For even if I made you sorry 
with my letter, I do not regret it; though I 
did regret it. For I perceive that the same 
epistle made you sorry, though only for 
a while. Now I rejoice, not that you were 
grieved, but that you were grieved into 
repentance” (2 Cor 7:9). This, the fourth 
letter in a row, was also quite severe in its 
tone. Yet it was also filled with hope that 
this severity would bring about good fruit. 
And Titus, for his part, reinforced Paul’s 
opinion that the time had finally come to 
visit the Corinthians in person. 

Although the winter was coming and the 
ships did not sail, the apostle nonetheless 
decided not to delay his visit any longer. 
He set off on foot, as he had done the first 


Paul Leaves Ephesus. 
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time, bypassing Athens. 

Letters and time did their work. The 
reconciliation was complete. 

The apostle spent three months in 
Corinth. As the spring of 58 approached, 
he was able to take his time to reflect 
on what had been achieved. The Aegean 
shores had been traversed, and more than 
once; donations had been collected. The 
time had come, after visiting Jerusalem, 
to begin preaching in the western regions 
of the empire. Of course, it was impossi- 
ble to avoid Rome, which Paul had long 
wanted to visit. However, there was al- 
ready a large community in Rome founded 
by other missionaries, whereas Paul pre- 
ferred to work in areas where people had 
not yet heard the Good News. In view of 
this, he felt it was his duty to write to 
the Christians of Rome and expound his 
Gospel to them. 


PERSECUTIONS 


In this epistle, Paul spoke of the helpless- 
ness of man, who is unable to fulfill the 
Law of God, of the saving faith in Jesus 


Christ, which justifies each person before 
God. “As we died with Christ,” Paul wrote, 
“so we will also rise with Him” (Rom 6). 


In the spring of 58, the apostle set out 
on his return journey from Corinth and 
eventually arrived in Jerusalem. How- 
ever, he had too many enemies in that 
city. While he was in the Temple, some- 
one shouted, “This man has violated the 
prohibition and brought the Gentiles into 
this holy place!” 


The agitated crowd, swift for reprisal, 
immediately assaulted the apostle. Hear- 
ing the noise, the commander of the garri- 
son sent soldiers, and they snatched Paul 
from the hands of the angry mob. To in- 
vestigate the incident, Paul, as a Roman 
citizen, was sent to Caesarea to the procu- 
rator Felix. Learning that they wanted 
to ambush and murder the arrested Paul 
during his jail transfer, the tribune sent 
a detachment of soldiers with him. The 
procurator became convinced that Paul 
was not guilty before the Roman laws and 
allowed him to live freely, but he did not 
let him out of his residence, hoping to 
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Emperor Nero. 
Ist century. 


extract a ransom from his coreligionists. 
Soon, another procurator, who replaced 
Felix, rendered Paul an acquittal. How- 
ever, the apostle, secretly hoping to get to 
Rome, demanded a trial at the imperial 
court. At such a request, any Roman citi- 
zen was required to be taken to the capital 
for the trial by Caesar. 

In the fall of 60, Paul, Luke, and his 
other friends left Caesarea for Italy in a 
convoy. The voyage dragged on, and it 
was only in the spring that the apostles, 
for the first time, set foot on Italian soil. 
Paul then came to Rome by the Appian 
Way. For two whole years he lived in the 
capital, preaching the Kingdom of God. 

In 63, Paul was apparently acquitted 
and left Rome. He visited the churches in 
Greece and Asia Minor again, and even- 
tually came to the western border of the 
empire—Spain. 

In the meantime, the church of Rome 
faced a great trial. In the summer of 64, a 
terrible fire broke out in the capital: out 
of the fourteen districts of the city only 
four survived, thousands died or lost their 
homes. Popular rumor accused Caesar 
Nero of the arson; his cruelty and extrava- 
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gance had been known to all. It was said 
that he wanted to burn Rome, so that a 
new city, Neropolis, could be built on the 
ashes. The frightened emperor began to 
look for a way to placate the rage of the 
Romans. Knowing that there were sec- 
tarians in the city called Christians, he 
declared them to be the culprits behind 
the calamity. Mass arrests and tortures 
of believers ensued. 


Not long before this, the Apostle Peter 
arrived in Rome. Fearing for Peter’s life, 
the Christians begged him to flee the city. 
But, as tradition recounts, on the Ap- 
pian Way, he saw Christ Himself, and to 
the apostle’s question: “Lord, where are 
You going?” Christ answered: “I am go- 
ing to Rome to be crucified again.” Peter 
returned and was soon captured. Nero 
turned the executions of Christians into 
bloody entertainment for the masses. The 
condemned were thrown into the circus 
arena to be torn to pieces by animals; they 
were burned and crucified. 


This was when the prophecy of Christ 
was fulfilled: the shepherd of the Church, 
Simon Peter, was bound and taken to the 
place of execution. He was crucified up- 
side down to satisfy the whims of the exe- 
cutioners. 


Two years before Peter’s death, the fa- 
natics killed James, the Brother of the 
Lord. One by one, the eyewitnesses of 
the Gospel events passed away. And it 
was at that time that the earthly life of 
Jesus was put into writing by the disci- 
ple of Peter and Paul—Mark. He collected 
in his Gospel the stories of Peter and the 
traditions of the Church of Jerusalem. 


People in the East know how to preserve 
oral tradition over a long period of time, so 
the words of Christ and the events of His 
life were transmitted by the first genera- 
tion of Christians in their original purity. 
The Gospel of Mark was followed by other 
Gospels. These little books were to con- 
quer the nations and take the Good News 
of the Savior to the entire world. 


The Crucifixion of St. Peter. 
A fragment. Michelangelo. 
c. 1546-1550. 


In the year 66 AD, Judea rebelled 
against Rome. Her four-year struggle 
with the mighty empire began. Just at 
that time, the Apostle Paul came to Rome 
again. Jews and Christians were treated 
with a greater suspicion because of the 
war. Soon the apostle was arrested and 
sent to the same prison where Peter had 
stayed shortly before. As a Roman citizen, 
Paul was under a legal investigation. It 
is unclear what he was accused of, yet 


Paul knew that his days were numbered. 


Abandoned by all, he was waiting for his 


death. The Roman church was decimated. 


No one came to his defense. Only the 
physician Luke remained with him until 
the very end. However, the apostle did not 
lose heart. “I know whom I have believed,” 
he wrote to Timothy at Ephesus, “I am 
even now ready to be sacrificed... I have 
fought the good fight... I have kept the 
faith. And now the crown of righteousness 
awaits me” (2 Tim 1:12, 4:6-8). 

Outside the gates of Rome, the apostle 
of the Gentiles, the evangelist of love and 
freedom, ascended the scaffold. But the 
Gospel could no longer be stopped. 

The persecution under Nero was the 


Execution of St. George. 
Relief. 13th century. 


first serious clash between the Roman 
authorities and the Christians. Subse- 
quently, the persecution of Christians 
took on a different character, occasion- 
ally turning into a real mass repression, 
then fading away. For example, at the 
beginning of the 2nd century, Emperor 
Trajan recommended not to deliberately 
seek out the followers of the new religious 
doctrine, but to punish them whenever 
they got caught. The pagan authorities 
fought against Christianity, putting to 
death mainly its church leaders rather 
than ordinary believers. One of the mar- 
tyrs was the bishop of the church of Anti- 
och, Ignatius (c.35-c.107), who was given 
the nickname of the God-bearer.* Sev- 
eral of his epistles to the churches of var- 
ious cities have survived: Ignatius wrote 
them while being transported to Rome. 
He wrote about the unity of the Church, 
which by that time had spread through- 
out the Mediterranean; about the center of 
Christian life—the Eucharist, which binds 
all believers with invisible bonds; about 
the role of the bishop as the primate of the 


“According to tradition, St. Ignatius was 
among the children who surrounded Christ, who 
blessed him by taking him in His arms. 
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Peter of Alexandria. 
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local church. The Roman authorities did 
not arrest the Christians who greeted Ig- 
natius on his way to Rome. Instead, they 
wanted to intimidate the believers by the 
spectacle of their leader’s execution. The 
Christians hoped to free Ignatius, bribe 
the soldiers or take him from them by 
force, but he held them back, saying: “Do 
not deprive me of the opportunity to share 
suffering with Christ.” 

In Rome, Ignatius was sentenced to 
death. He was thrown into the circus 
arena to be torn apart by wild animals. 


“THE WORD OF GOD GREW 
AND MULTIPLIED” 


It seemed that such a reprisal against the 
Christians would crush their spirit. How- 
ever, the events unfolded in a completely 
different way. The number of Christians 
increased, church communities sprang 
up in many cities of the empire. Among 
the figures of the Church, along with or- 
dinary people, there were also highly ed- 
ucated representatives of classical antiq- 
uity. Such was Justin the Philosopher 
(c.100-c.165), who came from a rich Syr- 
ian family and received a good Hellenistic 
education. Having mastered Greek philos- 
ophy, Justin continued to seek the Truth 
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and found it by turning to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Gospels. After becoming a 
Christian, he began to think hard about 
how best to relate to the mighty civiliza- 
tion that was bustling around him—Rome 
with its science, technology, political sys- 
tem, law, philosophy, and art. The prob- 
lem of the relationship between Christian- 
ity and ancient culture concerned many 
Christians at the time, who addressed it 
in different ways. Many, like the great 
church writer Tertullian (c.160-c.220), 
completely disavowed the pagan heritage. 
Justin, on the contrary, saw in the ancient 
culture of Greece and Rome a foreshad- 
owing of the Gospel, and he found much 
in it that was important and valuable. He 
did not think it possible to simply discard 
everything that had been previously cre- 
ated by humanity. This attitude, however, 
did not prevent Justin from conducting 


The Evangelist John. 
Mosaic of the Basilica of St. Clement. Rome. 


polemics with pagan philosophers. In the 
end, one of his opponents found an easy 
way to prevail in the debate: he simply 
reported Justin to the authorities and got 
him arrested. The then reigning Marcus 
Aurelius, although a man of high moral 
qualities, erroneously regarded Christians 
as a dark sect and therefore authorized 
their persecution. 

Justin is summoned to court. The dia- 
logue between him and the judge is brief: 

“What kind of philosophy do you teach?” 

“I teach a new philosophy—the philoso- 
phy of Christ.” 

“This is a forbidden teaching. Denounce 
it, or you'll be punished.” 

“I have nothing to denounce. Do your 
duty.” 

The judge pronounces the verdict. To- 
gether with Justin, his disciples, too, go 
to meet their deaths. 

The spark of the new philosophy, how- 
ever, could no longer be put out with re- 


pression. A large number of educated 
people joined the Church. At the end 
of the 2nd century, in Alexandria, one 
of the largest cities of the empire, where 
Egyptians (Copts), Jews, and Greeks lived 
in close proximity, catechetical schools 
were established to prepare new converts 
for baptism. The first catechist was Pan- 
taenus, who later went on being a mission- 
ary to India. His successor was Clement 
of Alexandria (c.150-c.215), who received 
a brilliant pagan education in Athens and 
was deeply imbued with Greek philosophy. 
Like Justin, Clement writes about the syn- 
thesis of revelation and classical ancient 
culture, about the relationship between 
faith and knowledge, about the harmony 
of the heart and mind. He reminds Chris- 
tians that reason is given to man by God 
and only a cowardly soul fears knowledge. 


A new theological tradition was gradu- 
ally formed in the Alexandrian Church 
that would largely determine the fur- 
ther development of Christian thought 
in the East and the West alike. Among 
its notable representatives is Origen 
(c.185-c.254), a disciple of Clement. 
When Origen began teaching at the cate- 
chetical school, he was not yet ordained, 
yet crowds of people gathered for his 
lessons. In his numerous theological 
works, Origen established himself as a 
free thinker: the dogmas of faith, in his 
view, afforded him the opportunity and 
the right to seek a range of interpreta- 
tions. It is no coincidence that not every- 
thing in Origen’s legacy was subsequently 
accepted by the Church. Nevertheless, in 
all centuries, Christian theologians of var- 
ious directions have turned to him as one 
of the leading authorities. Origen was the 
first in the history of the Church to com- 
pose a detailed exposition of the Christian 
doctrine. In addition, he laid the founda- 
tion for the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
developing methods for interpreting the 
Bible. Recognizing the multilayered na- 
ture of the biblical text, he also presup- 
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posed multifacetedness of its interpreta- 
tion. 

The growth of the number of Christians 
in all the provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire, accompanied by an increased abil- 
ity of the new religion to resist the pre- 
vailing ideology, could not go unnoticed 
by those who concentrated the power of 
the state in their hands. Therefore, the 
Roman emperors would periodically in- 
tensify their persecution of Christians, 
seeking to destroy the Church or at least 
stunt its growth. Initially, the persecution 
had a more or less local character. Such 
were episodic mass repressions in those 
provinces where the activities of Chris- 
tians came into direct conflict with the 
policy of the authorities, such as in Lyon 
in 177.% 

An attempt to exterminate all the Chris- 
tians across the entire state was first 
made by Emperor Decius in 249. He be- 
gan by testing all citizens for their loy- 
alty to the state: everyone had to pub- 
licly make a pagan offering—to throw a 
grain of incense into the censer in front of 
the statue of the deity. To perform such 
a rite was unthinkable for a Christian: 
any worship of another deity meant be- 
trayal of Christ. This resulted in mass 
executions of Christians. The time had 
come for a severe test of faith: many 
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chose to accept a martyr’s death, some 
renounced, others went into hiding, try- 
ing not only to save their own lives, but 
also to save the Church from complete de- 
struction. However, the persecution failed 
to crush the Christians and did not even 
break down their unity. 

It is known, for example, that the bishop 
of Carthage, Cyprian, a renowned church 
writer, was forced into exile. He continued 
to lead the Carthaginian church, which 
existed in complete secrecy, from a dis- 
tance. Two years later, when the wave 
of repression began to subside, Cyprian 
returned to Carthage, where he received 
the crown of martyrdom in 258. This took 
place during another persecution under 
Emperor Valerian, who, after an unsuc- 
cessful ban on mass gatherings for Chris- 
tians, ordered the destruction of all the 
clergy, as well as the noble laypersons. 
Although the emperor’s order was not car- 
ried out in full, it cost many church lead- 
ers their lives. 

The subsequent short period of relative 
calm was interrupted in 303 by the edict 
of Emperor Diocletian, who decided that 
he could preserve the crumbling empire 
by suppressing dissent. The edict ordered 
the widespread destruction of Christian 
churches and the burning of manuscripts 
of Holy Scripture. In a new edict of 304, 
the emperor demanded the physical elimi- 
nation of all Christians. Mass executions 
began, sometimes resulting in the destruc- 
tion of entire towns. However, the dying 
pagan state was unable to drown the liv- 
ing faith in blood. The determination of 
the martyrs only contributed to the popu- 
larity of Christianity. 

With the abdication of Diocletian from 
the throne in 305, the repressions weak- 
ened. Soon came a turning point in the 
history of the Church. Constantine, the 
former co-ruler of Diocletian, became the 
head of the Roman state in 306. 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 
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In 313, a new edict was published in Mi- 
lan, signaling a change in the religious 
policy of Rome. That document, signed by 
the co-rulers of the empire, Constantine 
and Licinius (c.265-325), talked about 
the recognition of Christianity alongside 
other religions. Christians were granted 
the right to freely profess their faith, and 
the property confiscated from them dur- 
ing previous periods of persecution had 
to be returned, or its cost had to be reim- 
bursed. The state began to provide ma- 
terial assistance to the Church. Later, 
having defeated Licinius in the struggle 
for the throne and becoming the sole ruler 
of Rome in 323, Constantine would con- 
sistently pursue a pro-Christian policy. 
With religious equality, the position of the 
Church was greatly strengthened, and, 
although the number of Christians did 
not exceed even a tenth of the popula- 
tion of the empire, they began to play an 
important role in its life. It is still de- 
bated whether Emperor Constantine was 
a man of faith or whether his benevolent 
attitude towards the Church was dictated 
primarily by political considerations. Be- 
ing a patron to Christians, the emperor 
also showed tolerance for pagans: for ex- 
ample, in 324, he minted coins bearing 
pagan imagery. Constantine was baptized 
shortly before his death in 337, while re- 
taining the title of pontifex maximus—the 
supreme pagan priest of the empire. At 
the same time, as a Roman emperor, he 
understood the need for a state religion 
that could become its unifying force. He 
intended for Christianity to fill that role. 


Emperor Constantine. 
Constantinople. 
Fresco. 10th century. 


The emperor lavished gifts on the clergy, 
exempting them from certain civic obliga- 
tions, restored destroyed churches, and 
built new ones. This drew the admira- 
tion of the Christians. An emperor who 
patronizes the Church—what more could 
one ask for? The historian Eusebius, a 
contemporary and the first biographer of 
Constantine, speaks of that time as the 
happiest days the Church had ever seen. 
However, Christians sometimes failed to 
notice how, despite all the external well- 
being of the Church, a process of destruc- 
tion of genuinely Christian consciousness 
and morals was underway. 

The rapid Christianization of Roman so- 
ciety was often nominal. Many chose 
to be baptized to please the emperor, 
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either influenced by fashion or simply 
out of selfish motives. According to the 
Russian philosopher Aleksey Khomyakov 
(1804-1860), during that time, “Christian 
martyrs were replaced by Christian flatter - 
ers.”®° The clergy felt themselves in the po- 
sition of pagan priests and began to seek 
accolades, wealth, and power. Money from 
the imperial treasury flowed in a wide 
stream to the church treasury, and this 
further inflamed the greed of the clergy. 
The Christian life, which had previously 
been so strikingly different from its pagan 
counterpart, gradually began to mirror 
it. Fans of bloody spectacles and circus 
games no longer had to abandon their 
habits even after they converted to Chris- 
tianity. 

In 330, the Emperor Constantine 
founded a new capital on the site of Byzan- 
tium. Constantinople quickly became the 
center of the religious and political life in 
the East. With the capture of Rome by 
the Germanic tribes in the 5th century, 
the new city became the only stronghold 
of the Greco-Roman culture. Ancient and 
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satiated Rome grew weaker and more de- 
praved. The transfer of the capital to the 
east only intensified this process. Against 
this background of the moral decay of 
the empire, the number of adherents of 
Christianity grew rapidly and the author- 
ity of the Church increased. The sons 
of Constantine realized that they could 
use these circumstances to their own end, 
and they became even more supportive of 
the Church, banning sacrifices and visits 
to pagan temples. At the same time, the 
emperor began to regard himself as being 
entitled to freely interfere with internal 
church affairs, steering it in a direction 
most favorable to him. Christianity ended 
up being in danger of enslavement by the 
state. Thus, the state church began to be 
created, which would later become an in- 
strument of politics used by the rulers to, 
among other things, persecute dissenters. 


In 361, Emperor Julian, nicknamed the 
“Apostate,” ascended the imperial throne. 
An educated man, inclined towards Neo- 
platonism rather than Christianity, Julian 
stripped the Christian Church of its privi- 
leges and restored the freedom of all reli- 
gions, including pagan cults. However, his 
reign lasted only for three years and could 
not reverse the course of history. Subse- 
quent emperors restored the privileges to 
the Church, and in 380, Emperor Theo- 
dosius I ultimately conferred Christianity 
with the status of the state religion. By 
his edict of Constantinople of 392, pagan 
worship was banned. 


Thus, the path of the Christian Church 
had had both positive and negative ten- 
dencies from the very beginning. Those 
tendencies were destined to manifest 
themselves in subsequent centuries. And 
yet the negative inclinations rooted in the 
sinful nature of man were always alien to 
the very spirit of Christianity. The truth 
of Christ, which laid at the foundation 
of the Church, helped her to overcome 
the dangers and temptations along her 
path. As a result, even the process of 


the secularization of the Church, which 
led to many sad consequences, continued 
to serve the main goal of the Christian 
Gospel—the sanctification of the world by 
the name of Christ. For the first time, 
the pagan state and society became sub- 
ject to the principle of the single and all- 
encompassing Truth, which slowly but 
steadily assumed its place in the world. 
And although sinful humanity at times ac- 
cepted the Truth only outwardly, while in- 
wardly fiercely resisting and distorting it, 
the world was given a chance for a trans- 
formation. “Christianity,” wrote the Rus- 
sian philosopher Vladimir Solovyov, “was 
not and could not be a ready-made perfect 
order of things, something that humanity 
was only left to join.... Christianity has 
set an absolute ideal for man, has given 
him the ultimate task for his own work.”%° 
This was the main result of the period of 
Constantine. 


CREED 


The new era that had arrived with the dec- 
laration of Christianity as a state religion 
also posed new problems for the Church. 
After all, from its very beginning, Chris- 
tianity was represented by various trends 
that did not always agree on everything 
and sometimes were even at odds with 
one another. But if during the times of 
persecution those trends were united in 
order to survive in the difficult struggle 
against a common enemy, this unifying 
principle was no longer present. There- 
fore, the Church had to focus its atten- 
tion not so much on moral issues (almost 
all Christian groups competed in moral- 
ism and rigor), but on the matters of the 
Christian faith itself as a coherent philo- 
sophical system. Christianity went be- 
yond the narrow confines of catechetical 
schools and circles, and theology became 
the topic of discussion among the broad 
masses. At the same time, not only did the 
language of Greek philosophy become the 
language of Christian theology, but the 
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Hellenic spirit itself, with its characteris- 
tic polemical fervor and irresistible desire 
for systemization, found its place in Chris- 
tianity. Just as there were lively disputes 
and confrontations of various parties in 
the public squares in Greece, so the new 
Christian dogmatics became the subject 
of a fierce struggle. Contentions and ide- 
ological battles between representatives 
of various Christian movements flared up 
surrounding the questions of the Incar- 
nation, the Trinity, the Atonement, the 
mystery of the Church, and other funda- 
mental concepts of Christianity. 

The question arose before the Church: 
which of the trends of Christianity re- 
ally represented the undistorted Truth of 
Christ? Where was true Orthodoxy, and 
where was heresy?* 


*Orthodoxy (from Greek: orthodoxia) is the cor- 
rect teaching of the Church; heresy is a particular 
creed that deviates from the correct teaching of 
the Church. Since each heresy above all claims 
to be the true faith, the question of heresies in 
the history of the Church has always been decided 
by Councils rather than individual theologians. It 
should be borne in mind that Orthodoxy in this 
context does not merely equate to the present con- 
fession of the Eastern Church, which differs from 
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Determining the answers to these ques- 
tions became the main theme of the subse- 
quent period of Church history—the age of 
Ecumenical Councils (4th—8th centuries). 
In her struggle against various deviations 
from Christian truths, the Church devel- 
oped the conceptual apparatus of Chris- 
tian theology, with the help of which she 
expounded and clarified the provisions of 
the Christian faith. These provisions were 
summarized and consolidated in short for- 
mulas or creeds. 

The first and most serious test for the 
internal life of the Church was the Arian 
upheaval, which literally shook the Chris- 
tian world. 


ARIANISM AND FIRST 
ECUMENICAL COUNCILS 


In 318, Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, 
delivered a sermon on the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity to the local presbyters. Pres- 
byter Arius, a famous preacher, ascetic, 
and scholar, began to object to his ser- 
mon. Seeking to emphasize the absolute 
oneness of God, Arius taught that the 
Son was not pre-eternal, but created by 
the Father, which meant that the Son of 
God was unequal to the Father and did 
not possess the fullness of Godhead. Ar- 
ius’ ways of addressing the Christological 
questions* were rooted in Greek philoso- 
phy and were of a purely rationalistic na- 
ture. Such views strongly contradicted the 
emerging doctrine of the Church, which 
was defended by the theologians of Rome 
and Alexandria. 

A talented preacher and poet, Arius be- 
gan to passionately promote his ideas. A 
tense struggle broke out between his sup- 


the Roman Catholic Church, but to the common 
confession of the Church of the age of the Ecu- 
menical Councils. In this sense, the confession of 
faith of the ancient Western Church may well be 
regarded as Orthodox. 

*Christological questions relate to the Person 
of Jesus Christ and the relationship between His 
Divine and Human natures. 
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porters and opponents. It even came to 
street clashes. The whole Church was in a 
state of agitation, and there was a need for 
a church-wide response to the challenges 
that had emerged. 

In the summer of 325, Emperor Con- 
stantine, at government expense, con- 
voked an all-imperial congress of repre- 
sentatives of the Church in the city of 
Nicaea. That Congress went down in his- 
tory as the First Ecumenical Council. 

At this Council, the imperial and episco- 
pal authorities came together for the first 
time. The scholar and historian Eusebius 
of Caesarea and the Spanish bishop Ho- 
sius together with the emperor presided 
over the Council. Among those present 
were eyewitnesses of earlier times, confes- 
sors of the faith who had suffered from 
persecution, stern hermits, and cautious 
court theologians. The Council was at- 
tended by at least 200-300 bishops, in- 
cluding Arius and a group of bishops who 
supported him, headed by Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. The supporters of Arius were 
opposed by a large number of bishops, led 
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by Alexander and his secretary Athana- 
sius, a young and talented archdeacon, 
later the Patriarch of Alexandria. The ma- 
jority of the participants in the Council, 
headed by Eusebius of Caesarea, adopted 
a compromise position. 

Athanasius proved to be the most de- 
cisive opponent of Arius’ views. First of 
all, he rejected the position of the rational 
knowability of God inherent in Arianism. 
Rivaling Arius in his education and abil- 
ity to substantiate his conclusions with 
texts from the Holy Scriptures, Athana- 
sius came down hard on his opponents, 
who, according to his words, “like busy- 
bodies desire to ‘search the deep things of 
God’ which ‘no one knows but the Spirit 
of God’, against whom they speak evil.”9” 
Yet it does not mean, Athanasius argued, 
that God has completely hidden His face. 
He makes His face known to those of true 
mind who have embraced divine revela- 
tion. Athanasius devoted his main atten- 
tion to the Christological question: by re- 
futing the errors of Arius, he asserted the 
equality, coeternity, and consubstantiality 
of Christ with the Father. 

At the end of numerous discussions at 
the Council, the Creed was formulated. It 
talked about God the Almighty, the Cre- 
ator of the whole world, and the Son of 
God, who was incarnate in Jesus Christ. 


The Church’s truth found its full expres- 
sion here. Christ was declared to be of 
one essence with the Father and at the 
same time a Man who lived in a certain pe- 
riod of history (that’s why the name of the 
Judea’s procurator, Pontius Pilate, was 
inserted into the Creed). The text of the 
Creed also enshrined, albeit tersely, the 
faith in the Holy Spirit. 

The main contention surrounded the in- 
troduction of the word homoousios (Gr.: 
“of one essence”) into the Creed. For Ar- 
ius, as well as Eusebius of Nicomedia and 
other representatives of the Arian party, 
agreeing to this was tantamount to rec- 
ognizing Christ as being consubstantial 
with God. This was something they were 
unwilling to do. The participants of the 
Council began to discuss the possibility 
of finding a replacement for this new con- 
cept. 


Eusebius of Caesarea and his support- 
ers suggested replacing the word “of one 
essence” with “of similar essence”, but 
Hosius and Alexander, with the support 
of Athanasius, remained adamant. They 
recognized that it was their responsibil- 
ity to preserve the true Christian doctrine. 
And they prevailed. The truth seemed 
to have finally triumphed, yet Emperor 
Constantine made a tragic mistake, once 
again putting his imperial court above 
that of the Church. Seeing that the major- 
ity of the Council members were leaning 
towards the new Creed, Constantine sent 
the recalcitrant Arian leadership into exile. 
The Council was adjourned. It turned out, 
however, to be only the beginning of the 
struggle. 


After some time, Arianism began to gain 
strength and soon became the prevailing 
doctrine in most areas. The success of Ar- 
ianism was in many ways enabled by the 
inner circle of Constantine. The intrigues 
of the Arian clergy and the mistakes of the 
Orthodox, too, played their part. For al- 
most half a century, Orthodoxy was perse- 
cuted by the state and its defenders could 
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be counted on one hand. Athanasius, who 
was elected to the Alexandrian bishopric, 
played a huge part in defending the Chris- 
tian truth. Leveraging the authority of his 
office, he engaged in active preaching and 
literary work, for which he had to endure 
great hardship during the period of Arian 
dominance. 

The tenets, which were proclaimed at 
the Council of Nicaea, were basically kept 
alive by Athanasius. Left almost alone, he 
eventually prevailed because he stood up 
for the Truth. 

Arianism, although on the verge of its 
demise, was not yet defeated and was con- 
tinually splitting into endless groups and 
sects. The final extinction of Arianism was 
delayed by the support afforded to it by 
the ruling dynasty. As before, the state 
continued to actively interfere in the af- 
fairs of the Church. Such great Fathers 
and teachers of the Church as Basil the 
Great, Gregory the Theologian, and Gre- 
gory of Nyssa fought against this interfer- 
ence by the authorities. 

In 381, the Second Ecumenical Coun- 
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cil was convoked in Constantinople, at 
which Emperor Theodosius I approved the 
Nicene Creed. The Nicene Creed was fur- 
ther augmented at the Council of Con- 
stantinople with an article of faith regard- 
ing the Holy Spirit. Thus, the Orthodox 
understanding of the faith in the one and 
indivisible Trinity was finally formulated. 
In addition, the Creed reflects the Ortho- 
dox understanding of the Church, the 
faith of Christians in the saving power of 
baptism, and salvation through the aton- 
ing death of Christ. This creed, called the 
Nicene-Constantinople Symbol of Faith, 
was approved at the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 and has since been the official 
creed of the current Orthodox Church 
(and, in a slightly modified form, of the 
Roman Catholic Church). Today it is read 
by the faithful at every liturgy—the main 
service of the Church. 


Translated into English, the Nicene- 
Constantinople Creed reads as follows: “I 
believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth and of all 
things visible and invisible. And in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Only-begotten, begotten of the Father be- 
fore all ages. Light of Light; true God 
of true God; begotten, not made; of one 
essence with the Father, by whom all 
things were made; who for us men and 
for our salvation came down from heaven, 
and was incarnate of the Holy Spirit and 
the Virgin Mary, and became man. And 
He was crucified for us under Pontius Pi- 
late, and suffered, and was buried. And 
the third day He rose again, according to 
the Scriptures, and ascended into heaven, 
and sits at the right hand of the Father; 
and He shall come again with glory to 
judge the living and the dead; whose 
kingdom shall have no end. And in the 
Holy Spirit, the Lord, the Giver of Life, 
who proceeds from the Father; who with 
the Father and the Son together is wor- 
shipped and glorified; who spoke by the 
prophets. In one Holy, Catholic, and Apos- 


Basil the Great. 
Mosaic. 11th century. 


tolic Church. I acknowledge one baptism 
for the remission of sins. I look for the 
resurrection of the dead and the life of the 
world to come. Amen.” 


BASIL THE GREAT 
(c.3830-379) 


The cultural world of the Late Antiq- 
uity and the Early Middle Ages was, us- 
ing the imagery from the prophet Isaiah, 
“like the troubled sea, when it cannot 
rest, and its waters toss up mire and 
mud.”%8 Against this backdrop of chaotic 
life, where heretics mingled with sectari- 
ans, and sovereigns dictated doctrinal for- 
mulas, where literal fistfights over meta- 
physical subtleties broke out in the mar- 
ketplaces, and the pagans tried their best 
to have a rematch, the majestic figure 
of Basil, Bishop of Caesarea, called the 
Great by the Church, stands out. 

Basil’s life journey as a successor to 
the works of Athanasius of Alexandria is 
closely connected with the life of Gregory, 
the friend of his youth, who would later 
occupy the patriarchal see of Byzantium. 
Together they perused Hellenic wisdom in 
Athens, with the future Emperor Julian 
studying alongside them, and together 
they learned in the school of solitary living 


in the mountainous forests of Pontus. 


Even then, the differences in their char- 
acters and aspirations began to manifest 
themselves. Basil was an energetic and ac- 
tive person. His deep statesmanlike mind, 
noble appearance, and brilliant eloquence 
allowed him not only to hold on for a 
long time to the cathedra (bishop’s throne) 
of one of the largest cities in the East, 
the capital of Cappadocia, but also to 
vigorously defend Orthodoxy against nu- 
merous pagan and heretical enticements. 
When the pagan Julian became emperor, 
Basil, who was then still a presbyter, to- 
gether with Gregory’s father, openly con- 
fronted him. To enlist the support of 
Christians, Basil toured the settlements of 
monks in Egypt and Syria. The results of 
his trip were very successful: Basil’s strict 
ascetic life made an impression even on 
the monks. For all his exuberant energy, 
he highly valued the fruits of monastic liv- 
ing. He devoted a great deal of his time 
to developing the Rule for monastic com- 
munities, which harmoniously combined 
a contemplative, prayerful life with com- 
munal labor, charity, and educational ac- 
tivities. 

Basil became the archbishop of Cae- 
sarea, when the Christian world was lit- 
erally being torn apart by controversies 
and intrigues. Councils and theological 
congresses followed one after another. At 
those meetings between the church lead- 
ers, numerous opposing sides condemned, 
cursed each other, argued, often forget- 
ting the original subject of the dispute. 
National, political, cultural, religious, and 
dogmatic discords turned Christians into 
“sheep without a shepherd.” It is not sur- 
prising that it was not easy under those 
conditions to defend the true doctrine of 
the Church in the struggle against the 
supporters of Arius. 

Basil was brought up in the strong 
Nicene traditions, and he fought Arian- 
ism with his writings from the very begin- 
ning of his episcopate. In his teaching 
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Repose of Basil the Great. 
Miniature. 12th century. 


on the Trinity, he firmly defended the Or- 
thodox position, although, at times, show- 
ing inconsistency when trying to reconcile 
the various trends within Orthodoxy itself. 
The main contribution of Basil the Great 
is that he was able to finalize the theolog- 
ical terminology, which became adopted 
by the Church. 

The reigning Emperor Valens (364-378), 
a patron of Arianism, began to adminis- 
tratively impose this heresy in the East, 
especially among the barbarians. When 
his decisions were met with Basil’s resis- 
tance in Asia Minor, the emperor ordered 
the arrest of the archbishop of Caesarea. 
The angered local population, however, re- 
leased Basil, and Valens did not dare to 
sign the verdict of his expulsion. 

Meanwhile, Basil, as a display of his 
complete independence from the emperor, 
built hospitals and schools in the vicin- 
ity of the city, which grew into a large 
settlement called Basiliad. The arch- 
bishop would address the public with fiery 
speeches, promote Orthodoxy in all its 
centers, and provide encouragement to 
the Christian youth. His inspirational 
serving of the divine liturgy brought Basil 
wide fame. Standing before the altar, he 
would give himself completely to prayer. 
Basil of Caesarea was among the first to 
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establish a strict sequence of liturgical in- 
structions—rubrics. 

The religious genius and the breadth 
of the intellect of the bishop of Caesarea 
were great indeed. Yet he was most in his 
element when fighting against false teach- 
ers, as well as carrying out his administra- 
tive church duties. To strengthen his dio- 
cese in the face of combating the Arians, 
he used to ordain his closest associates as 
bishops. And when it became necessary 
to fill the newly established bishopric in 
the town of Sasima, the choice of Basil fell 
on Gregory, the friend of his youth. 


GREGORY THE THEOLOGIAN 
(329-390) 


Gregory Nazianzen, better known in the 
history of the Church as Gregory the 
Theologian, was born into the family of 
a bishop from the Cappadocian city of 
Nazianzus. By temperament, Gregory was 
a diametric opposite to Basil of Caesarea. 
Whereas the great Caesarian loved the 
wilderness only as a place of prayerful 
retreat, Gregory saw in the solitude of 
contemplative monasticism his ideal way 
of life. His versatile education and bril- 
liant poetic gift put him on a par with 
the most talented writers of that time. A 
subtle psychologist, he had an innate abil- 
ity to capture and analyze the innermost 
thoughts and deepest feelings of his con- 
temporaries. 

The poetry of Gregory takes us from the 
noisy streets of Byzantium and Alexan- 
dria to a completely different world—one 
of stillness and peacefulness. He finds the 
highest joy and peace of heart in living 
in Christ, in prayer, and in monastic as- 
ceticism. Gregory was passionately fond 
of nature, which was often a source of 
his poetic inspiration and philosophical 
reflection. The quiet light of the poetry 
of Gregory Nazianzen is like a breath of 
fresh air in the atmosphere of fierce politi- 
cal and religious polemics, which fills the 
pages of the books of that time. 


Gregory the Theologian. 
Fresco. 14th century. 


However, Gregory did not seek to hide 
from the world in his monastic cell or iso- 
late himself from the problems of his con- 
temporaries. Even in solitude, excruciat- 
ing thoughts about the fate of the Church 
would not leave him. 

The maelstrom of events eventually 
drew Gregory into the torrent of ecclesi- 
astical and political life, which proved to 
be very challenging for him. “Wild beasts, 
will you not receive me? For you, in my 
view at least, have greater loyalty [than 
men],”°? he wrote in despair. This meek 
man of prayer was forced to go out on the 
battlefield. In the most difficult moments, 
Gregory would turn his gaze to Christ to 
find support and consolation. 

Gregory’s writings are divided into three 
groups: a collection of poems, letters, and 
theological works. Especially important 
for the Church are his “Five Theological 
Orations,” so named by the author him- 
self, earning him the title of “the Theolo- 
gian.” In them, Gregory defends the Or- 
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Gregory the Theologian. 
Kiev. 
Mosaic. 11th century. 


thodox doctrine of the Trinity, confronting 
the Arians and other heretics. 

In essence, Gregory’s teaching on the 
Trinity is equivalent to the teaching of 
Basil the Great, yet it is more consis- 
tent. In addition to Trinitarian theology, 
Gregory made significant contributions to 
Christology. In his works, he considered it 
possible to know the Divine only through 
revelation: being a keen connoisseur of 
ancient philosophy, he allowed extremely 
limited use of logical rational methods of 
cognition. On the whole, his attitude to 
philosophy was critical; Gregory lamented 
the fact that Hellenistic thought was per- 
meating Christianity. 

In 379, Gregory was made Patriarch of 
Constantinople, yet his new position was 
precarious. The strife and intrigue that 
engulfed Eastern Christianity was com- 
pounded by the growing suspicion of the 
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Gregory of Nazianzus in Constantinople. 
Miniature. 11th century. 


West. Gregory, who continued the cause 
of Basil the Great and sought reconcili- 
ation with the West, soon fell out of fa- 
vor. After the Council of 381, convened by 
Emperor Theodosius I, he was forced to 
leave the metropolitan see and died near 
Nazianzus in 389. 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE WORLD 


Christ’s warning, “Beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees,” became prophetic for 
Christianity, as seen from the ensuing 
path of the Church. 

Christianity that entered the world with- 
out seeking to transform it soon became 
a slave of society, a slave of the world. At 
the turn of the Middle Ages, the world 
itself was experiencing a profound crisis 
and decline. The emerging feudal system, 
which gave an impetus to the development 
of material civilization, the revival of eco- 
nomic life, and the rapid growth of cities, 
was accompanied by the fatal weakening 
of cultural life. Paganism had outlived its 
usefulness: its ideas about the world had 
degenerated into extreme forms of skep- 
ticism and wild superstitions. It would 
seem that the Church was meant to save 
culture. Yet the compromise she was will- 
ing to make with the old world sealed a 
different fate for her. As a result, the pro- 
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The Old Testament Trinity. 
Tikhon Filatiev. 
Icon. 14th century. 


cess of decay did not spare the Church: 
the clergy became guided by selfish am- 
bitions, while the laity often resembled a 
crowd of fanatics rather than members of 
the Church of Christ. And those whose 
hearts were ablaze with the fire of Truth 
were often left powerless to stop that pro- 
cess. 

Christianity was destined to endure and 
survive the pride of the princes of the 
Church, bitter humiliation, and impotence 
in the face of world history. This fate be- 
fell the Church as a severe punishment 
for the sins of historical Christianity that 
became imbued with the spirit of pagan- 
ism. Yet, at the same time, it would serve 
as a great lesson for future generations of 
Christians. 

Gregory Nazianzen was the first to see 
the chasm that separated the historical 
church and the true Church as the Body 
of Christ. The bishops’ thrones of the 
West and the East grew increasingly an- 
tagonistic to each other. Rome was strict, 
orthodox, and insistent on its supremacy. 
Alexandria was slipping from the noble 


and enlightened Christian freedom into 
superstition and intolerance. Along with 
Antioch, it vied against Rome for primacy 
in Christendom. Constantinople declared 
itself the second Rome, but it too was 
bogged down in theological disputes and 
ecclesiastical intrigues. The decline of 
morals in Byzantium was alarming: cor- 
ruption and depravity reigned everywhere. 

Forced to leave the Second Ecumeni- 
cal Council of 381 and give up his patri- 
archate, Gregory the Theologian warned: 
“East and West are arrayed on opposite 
sides, and bid fair to be severed in opin- 
ion no less than in position.”!°° 

Everything that was happening, accord- 
ing to Gregory, was the result of combin- 
ing the Gospel message with the old pa- 
gan way of life: society was looking “not 
for priests... not for stewards of souls, 
but for treasurers of money, not for pure 
offerers of the sacrifice, but for powerful 
patrons.”!0! 

The Council of Constantinople marked 
the beginning of the eventual separation 
of the Church into the Eastern and the 
Western parts. 


LATIN CHRISTIANITY 


The Roman Church was initially success- 
ful in actively affecting the peoples of the 
Western Empire with the Christian ide- 
als. Eventually, however, the papal throne 
itself became infected with the worldly 
spirit. 

The popes began to assert their primacy 
in the Christian world, basing their claims 
on the tradition of the founding of the 
Roman Church by the Apostle Peter. In 
addition, the status of Rome as the capital 
of the once-mighty Roman Empire was 
of a considerable import: the bishop of 
the royal city should, too, be entitled to 
the royal dignity. Such were the reasons 
behind Rome’s claim to primacy. 

In their ecclesiastical activities, the 
popes relied on the power of the state, 
and, gradually gaining power, they began 
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to put themselves above secular author- 
ities, especially as the Western Empire 
significantly weakened. 

Pope Damasus was a prominent expo- 
nent of the idea of the papacy in the 4th 
century. A contemporary of Gregory the 
Theologian and Basil the Great, he occu- 
pied the papal throne from 366 to 384. 
He had no shortage of rivals: the cathedra 
of St. Peter very early became a privi- 
leged and profitable position. One pagan 
official even stated: “Make me bishop of 
Rome, and I will at once become a Chris- 
tian.”!° Gregory of Nazianzus spoke with 
indignation about the lifestyle of some of 
the Roman high priests. The clerics, he 
said, “rivaled the consuls, the governors, 
the most illustrious generals, who do not 
know what to squander their riches on... 
living in luxury out of the wealth of the 
poor.”!°! 

Thus, it was no easy task for Dama- 
sus to secure the papal mitre. Without 
dwelling on the details of his accession, 
we will only mention that the clashes be- 
tween his supporters and the party of his 
rival Ursinus ended in a real massacre 
and the storming of the cathedral, where 
Ursinus had been cooped up. According 
to the historian Ammianus Marcellinus, 
about 150 dead bodies were left at the site 
of the carnage. 

As a result, Damasus ascended to the 
papal throne, and, according to the same 
historian, began to be “enriched from 
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the offerings of matrons, ride seated in 
carriages, wearing clothing chosen with 
care, and serve banquets so lavish that 
their entertainments outdid the tables of 
kings.” 10% 

Was it possible for the Roman Chris- 
tians to look on with indifference at 
what was happening? During Damasus’ 
pontificate (i.e., his term on the papal 
throne), some eminent Christians began 
to severely denounce the mores prevailing 
in the empire. Among them were the most 
prominent preacher Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, and the famous ascetic, writer and 
scholar Jerome of Stridon (sometimes re- 
ferred to by the title of “Blessed” in the 
Orthodox Church). 


AMBROSE OF MILAN 
(c.840-397) 


Coming from a noble Roman family, Am- 
brose received an excellent education and 
became the imperial governor of the Milan 
region. In 374, at the insistence of the 
people, he took the position of bishop of 
Milan, proving himself to be an outstand- 
ing church leader and a fearless preacher. 
Ambrose was not only a well-known the- 
ologian but also an excellent diplomat—he 
skillfully defended Orthodoxy before the 
authorities, who were often under the in- 
fluence of the Arians. At the same time, he 
was uncompromising on matters of princi- 
ple. Thus, Ambrose would fearlessly raise 
his voice against the excesses of the impe- 
rial power. 

Ambrose became a leading force against 
the dying paganism. He firmly defended 
the Nicene Creed, writing several treatises 
in defense of Orthodoxy. An expert on an- 
cient classical heritage, Ambrose, in his 
sermons and written works, widely em- 
ployed the concepts from Greek philos- 
ophy. Ambrose was a proponent of the 
allegorical method of interpreting biblical 
texts and wrote numerous commentaries 
on the Holy Scriptures. Ambrose’s teach- 
ing on the Holy Spirit is considered a sig- 
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St. Ambrose. 
Matthias Stomer. 
Painting. c. 1633-39. 


nificant contribution to Christian theology. 
He is the author of the book “On the Du- 
ties of the Clergy”—essentially, the first 
guide on Christian ethics. 

Ambrose of Milan also made great con- 
tributions to church music. He reworked 
the musical system of the Greeks and in- 
troduced the so-called antiphons (alternat- 
ing singing of two choirs). 


BLESSED JEROME 
(c.3848-420) 


Pope Damasus, not the best of the Roman 
high priests as far as his way of life was 
concerned, was nevertheless a liberal and 
educated man. The most prominent bish- 
ops in the East, and especially Basil of 
Caesarea, hoped that Damasus, who en- 
joyed a wide influence, would help them 
defeat the Arian heresy. Damasus justi- 
fied their expectations to some extent. For 
example, he helped to resolve the schism 
in Antioch caused by the Arian contro- 
versy. In 382, Pope Damasus set out to 
prepare a new translation of the Bible into 
Latin. 

Having heard about the encyclopedic 
knowledge of the priest Jerome of Stridon, 
as well as his expertise in languages, the 
pope summoned him to Rome, made him 


St. Jerome. 
Fra Angelico. 
Panel. 1438-1440. 


his secretary, and instructed him to pre- 
pare a new translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The translation made by Jerome 
is called the Vulgate and is still author- 
itative and universally recognized in the 
Western Church. In addition, Jerome com- 
piled many commentaries on the Bible; 
he wrote his famous work “On Illustrious 
Men” modeled after ancient biographies, 
where he collected information about the 
Christian writers of apostolic times and 
their main works. 

Despite his scholarly and literary pur- 
suits, Jerome could not remain indifferent 
to his surroundings. The society and the 
church of the western capital made a most 
repulsive impression on the young scholar. 
In his open letters, he denounced Roman 
society with extraordinary acerbity, not 
inferior to Jonathan Swift in the sharp- 


ness of his sarcasm and satirical gift. It 
is not surprising that the clerics began to 
hate Jerome, who quickly made enemies 
for himself. 


Jerome mercilessly mocked the east- 
ern pomp that had permeated Rome. He 
vividly depicted the Roman patricians, 
who, like the Persian satraps, used to 
flaunt their magnificent clothes. The 
“poor” matrons, deprived of the opportu- 
nity to wear luxurious dresses with em- 
broidery depicting scenes from mythology, 
found a substitute by replacing satyrs 
and bacchantes with the New Testament 
saints. Men, writes Jerome, would spend 
all their leisure time in taverns and play- 
ing dice. The feasts were accompanied 
by the same wild orgies as in the days of 
Nero. 


Jerome came down particularly hard on 
the clergy. Describing the lifestyle of a 
cleric, the writer recounts: “He rises and 
goes forth with the sun; he has the or- 
der of his visits duly arranged... and 
forces his way almost into the bedcham- 
bers of ladies yet asleep. If he sees a pillow 
that takes his fancy or an elegant table- 
cover—or indeed any article of household 
furniture—he praises it, looks admiringly 
at it, takes it into his hand, and, complain- 
ing that he has nothing of the kind, begs 
or rather extorts it from the owner. All 
the women, in fact, fear to cross the news- 
carrier of the town. Chastity and fasting 
are alike distasteful to him. ... Whatever 
news is noised abroad he is either the orig- 
inator of the rumor or its magnifier.”!°* 


In denouncing the undignified aspects 
of social and ecclesiastical life, Jerome 
sometimes went to extremes, glorifying, 
for example, excessive asceticism in his 
writings. Still, the causes that he saw 
that had resulted in the whole situation 
were compelling. On the one hand, he 
pointed out that society had not really 
adopted Christianity and, on the other, 
that the tension and decline in social life 
depended to a large extent on the glaring 
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St. Jerome in Penitence. 
Sandro Botticelli. 
Altarpiece. 1488-1490. 


inequality in the distribution of material 
goods. That’s why Jerome put forward his 
famous thesis: “All riches, being a spolia- 
tion of others, are born of injustice.”!°° 

The literary heritage of St. Jerome is 
enormous. In addition to the transla- 
tion of the Bible, it includes Bible com- 
mentaries, translations of other books, 
historical treatises, and theological es- 
says. St. Jerome’s encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, erudition in history, geography, and 
other sciences, which he used in his com- 
mentaries on the Holy Scriptures, make 
him a harbinger and father of biblical 
criticism* in its modern sense. Many 
of Jerome’s works are devoted to apolo- 
getics and defend the teaching of the 
Church against both paganism and hereti- 
cal teachings, such as Pelagianism and 
Origenism. Jerome was the first to write 
a treatise on Christian monasticism. 


EASTERN CHRISTIANITY 


While the growing influence of the papal 
throne led to the secularization of the 
Church in Rome, the Church in the East 
practically closed in on itself, leaving the 
world to its own devices. The emperors 


*Biblical criticism (biblical studies) deals with 
historical and philological studies of biblical texts, 
in particular, the problems of the origin of the 
books of the Bible, their authorship and dating. 
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would pick the side in the conflicting ec- 
clesiastical tendencies that afforded them 
maximum political advantage. In fact, 
they often pursued religious policies by 
the same means as their pagan counter- 
parts. 


During the reign of Theodosius, follow- 
ing his final attempt to unify the empire, 
Orthodoxy finally prevailed at the court 
of Constantinople. Oddly enough, this re- 
sulted in the subsequent events that had 
nothing to do with the spirit of Christian 
love and tolerance. The eradication of the 
remnants of heresy, as well as the atti- 
tude towards the Jews who stubbornly 
refused to believe in Christ, would take 
anything but Christian forms. In addi- 
tion, the clergy of the Orthodox empire 
began to consider it their duty to interfere 
in political life—often out of purely self- 
ish interests rather than standing up for 
Christian principles. 


In 384, only three years after the Sec- 
ond Ecumenical Council, Western Roman 
Emperor Maximus, seeking to emphasize 
his Orthodoxy, accused Bishop Priscillian 
of heresy. The bishop was later sentenced 
to death on slanderous charges leveraged 
against him by his opponents. Ambrose 
and the monk Martin, who was very popu- 
lar in the West, strongly protested against 
the execution of Priscillian. But all was in 


vain: Priscillian died for his beliefs at the 
hands of a Christian executioner. 

As we recall, Emperor Theodosius fi- 
nally banned paganism in 392. Fines and 
confiscations were imposed for the prac- 
tice of pagan worship both in temples or in 
private. Although these laws were rarely 
enforced under Theodosius himself, they 
would play a fatal role later. 

The issue of pagan temples was particu- 
larly acute. Their destruction and closure 
caused great indignation among the popu- 
lation, who were still very little Christian- 
ized. The famous pagan sophist Libanius 
wrote letters to the emperor in defense 
of the temples—often magnificent monu- 
ments of art. At the same time, he re- 
marked, not without reason: “They claim 
to worship their God with fasting, and 
yet grow fat on the misfortunes of other 
folk.” 106 

Yet his addresses went unanswered, as 
did the protests of Martin, the precepts 
of Gregory of Nazianzus, and the thun- 
derous sermons of Jerome. Moreover, a 
fierce campaign was launched in Alexan- 
dria to forcibly eradicate paganism. The 
last refuge of the ancient cults was the 
grandiose temple of Serapis, which also 
housed the famous library. 

Theodosius, unsettled by the prosper- 
ity of this center of pagan life, gave or- 
ders to destroy it. The Alexandrian bishop 
Theophilus, one of the most sinister fig- 
ures in the history of medieval Christian- 
ity, a vivid example of fanaticism and intol- 
erance in the then state church, took up 
the case. His crude mockery of the Egyp- 
tian religion led to an open clash between 
Christians and pagans in Alexandria, dur- 
ing which there were numerous victims on 
both sides. Christian fanatics destroyed 
the temple of Serapis and burned the Li- 
brary of Alexandria—the largest treasure 
house of world culture. Theophilus was 
triumphant, parading the statues of the 
fallen pagan gods. 

Lastly, allied with the Byzantine court, 
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John Chrysostom. 
Icon. 16th century. 


Theophilus organized a frenzied persecu- 
tion of the new patriarch of the eastern 
capital, John Chrysostom, whose role in 
the church life of Byzantium is compara- 
ble to that of St. Jerome in Rome. 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 
(c.3847-407) 


John was born into an aristocratic fam- 
ily in Antioch, where he spent most of 
his life. Raised by a pious mother, he 
early took a liking to solitude. John stud- 
ied sciences under the famous Libanius, 
who had also been the teacher of Basil 
of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
Julian the Apostate. Thanks to his clarity 
of thought, sharpness of mind, and iron 
logic, John became a favorite student of 


Libanius, who saw him as his successor. 
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However, the talented young man chose a 
different path. Baptized at 21, he became 
a monk. 


At first, the flame of faith drew John toa 
life in the wilderness, where he voluntarily 
endured the most severe hardships. How- 
ever, his views underwent some changes 
over time. John realized that excessive as- 
ceticism often turned into an end in itself. 
Later, he wrote: “Do not say to me that I 
fasted for so many days, that I did not eat 
this or that, that I did not drink wine, that 
I endured want; but show me if you from 
an angry man have become gentle, if you 
from a cruel man have become benevolent. 
If you are filled with anger, why oppress 
your flesh?”!7 


John returned to Antioch in 381 with 
impaired health. But the years of his her- 
mitage were not spent in vain. He came 
back to the world inspired, with an un- 
breakable will, incapable of compromise. 
And this inner fire would guide his course 
for the rest of his life. 


In Antioch, John soon attracted atten- 
tion: a brilliant church career was pre- 
dicted for him. However, John, feeling 
that he was not yet sufficiently prepared 
for the priesthood, resisted his ordination 
in every way possible. He expressed his 
views on the role of a pastor in the Church 
in his essay “On the Priesthood,” where 
he speaks about the great responsibility 
before God that falls on the shoulders of 
a priest. A priest ought to be “well versed 
in the affairs of this life as they who are 
engaged in the world, and yet to be free 
from them all more than the recluses who 
occupy the mountains. For since he must 
mix with men who have wives, and who 
bring up children, who possess servants, 
and are surrounded with wealth, and fill 
public positions, and are persons of in- 
fluence, he too should be a many-sided 
man—I say many-sided, not unreal, nor 
yet fawning and hypocritical, but full of 
much freedom and assurance, and know- 
ing how to adapt himself profitably.”!°° 
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Chrysostom strictly followed these rules 
himself after becoming a presbyter in An- 
tioch in 386. 


A great preacher, for which he was 
called Chrysostom (“golden-mouthed”), 
John mainly interpreted the epistles of 
the Apostle Paul. About 640 of his ser- 
mons on various biblical passages have 
survived to our day, in which he paid spe- 
cial attention to the issues of morality. 


Chrysostom possessed an extraordinary 
gift to command a colossal audience. It 
was largely this gift, combined with his 
deep faith and strong moral principles, 
that led to his elevation to the throne of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople in 397. 
However, even John Chrysostom, this 
great leader of the Church, was some- 
times not free from reckless anger and 
intolerance. Thus, he is credited with a 
number of sermons directed against the 
Jews, where he speaks cruelly and un- 
fairly about them and their faith. These 
sermons played a significant role in the 
future anti-Jewish church policies, which 
had nothing in common with the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 


Meanwhile, as John tirelessly de- 
nounced the unrighteousness and corrup- 
tion of the imperial court and clergy, liter- 
ally all the upper strata of society turned 
against him. Empress Eudoxia and the 
Pope of Alexandria, Theophilus, were par- 
ticularly zealous in that regard. In 403, 
they assembled a church council that 
wrongfully condemned John Chrysostom 
of heresy, and he was sent into exile. Af- 
ter some time, Chrysostom returned from 
exile. Soon, however, he lost his episcopal 
see and was exiled again, where he died 
three years later. 


By the beginning of the 5th century, 
the empire had finally split into Western 
and Eastern parts. The Christian world 
and the Church itself were in a severe 
crisis, mired in luxury, intrigues, and cor- 
ruption. Bishop Theophilus continued 
to commit acts of lawlessness until his 
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death in 412. His nephew Cyril inherited 
from his uncle blind fanaticism, hatred 
of the memory of Chrysostom, and anger 
towards those of other faiths. On his ini- 
tiative, the churches of the adherents of 
the Roman theologian Novatian, accused 
of heresy, were closed, and the Novatians 
themselves were expelled from the city. 
Cyril personally supervised the massacre 
of the Jews in Alexandria and the destruc- 
tion of their synagogues. Finally, he tar- 
nished himself by inciting the crowd to the 
murder of the female philosopher Hypa- 
tia. According to eyewitnesses, this noble 
and talented woman, who taught Greek 
philosophy in Alexandria, was captured 
and dragged naked through the city, after 
which she was brutally murdered. 

It may appear that the Gospel Message 
was completely buried under the weight 
of human sins, and that the passionate 
protests of the few ascetics of the Church 
did not find a response in the hearts of 
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the crowd. This impression, however, is 
not true. The Spirit of God was working in 
secret, and the Savior’s Word was making 
its way through the filth and darkness. 


MONASTICISM 
EASTERN MONASTICISM 


With the general decline of religious and 
moral life in the 4th century, monasticism 
became the environment that preserved 
the teachings of Christ intact. The Gospel 
light would emanate from the monastic 
abodes, as if from a blessed source, il- 
luminating the world steeped in sin. To 
get a glimpse of these abodes, we must 
turn again to the history of Egypt. This 
ancient land has given the world amaz- 
ing revelations and great manifestations 
of the human spirit. Here, in the desert 
Thebaid to the north of Egypt, the first 
monks appeared. 

What was the immediate cause behind 
the emergence of monasticism? First 
of all, the sad state of society and the 
Church, as already mentioned. The offi- 
cial church no longer seemed to the believ- 
ers to be the anchor of salvation. Although 
an extensive church structure was un- 
avoidable, such a structure seemed very 
far from the Kingdom of God. A sincere 
Christian within the framework of the offi- 
cial church inevitably experienced a tragic 
sense of dissatisfaction with one’s own 
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existence. 


Many Christians, acutely aware of the 
sinfulness of the society that now called 
itself Christian, felt an urge to leave it. 
People longed to turn again to the Gospel, 
their souls hungering for the “bread of life” 
rather than vain worldly possessions. 


The course of historical and economic 
development, too, played an important 
role in this. Christian churches were 
increasingly filled with barbarians, who 
brought with them semi-pagan rituals 
that were unbearable to pious Christians. 
The opulence of life in the East evoked a 
desire for simplicity and asceticism. 


A deep sense of contrition also caused 
some to seek a life in the desert. Many 
such examples can be found in the hagio- 
graphic literature (the lives of the saints). 
For example, the famous recluse Moses 
the Black had once been a slave, then es- 
caped from his master and became the 
leader of a band of robbers. After his fame 
as a murderer spread through the sur- 
rounding area, Moses suddenly believed 
in the Lord, withdrew to a monastery, 
and devoted the rest of his life to asceti- 
cism and penance. The fervor that once 
made Moses the terror of the caravans 
now turned into an unquenchable thirst 
for spiritual purification. 


The climate of the Middle East was also 
conducive to a life of solitude and immer- 
sion in prayer. The dry, warm air and 
the numerous caves in the mountains re- 
lieved monks of the trouble of having to 
build an abode. The fish-rich waters of 
the Nile and the fruit trees that grew in 
abundance, too, made it possible to find 
food without difficulty and devote oneself 
wholly to prayerful contemplation. 


St. Anthony of Egypt is considered to 
be the founder of monasticism, whom 
Church tradition also calls Anthony the 
Great. 
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ANTHONY THE GREAT 
(c.251-356) 


St. Anthony came from a wealthy Alexan- 
drian family. From an early age, he as- 
pired to a spiritual life. The passing cares 
of life disgusted him. After agonizing in- 
decision, deliberations, and searching, he 
made his choice. The words of the Gospel, 


“give away your possessions,”!°? which he 


heard in church, determined his future. 


After selling his estate and distribut- 
ing the money to the poor, Anthony left 
the city and took up his abode next to 
an old hermit. Eventually, striving for 
complete solitude, Anthony settled in an 
empty tomb in a remote area, where he 
began to spend his time in prayer, fasting, 
and meditation. One should not assume, 
however, that Anthony’s days were limited 
only to prayer. According to his contem- 
poraries, “He never suffered himself to be 
idle, and work did not leave his hands 
almost the entire day.”!!°11! Anthony con- 
sidered labor to be an integral part of the 
monastic feat. He used to make baskets 
and give them to his friends in return for 
bread, which he received from them twice 
a year. 


Yet the path to the Kingdom of God was 
not easy for Anthony. Doubts and regrets 
about the life he left behind assailed him, 
visions and demons enticed him with the 
promise of worldly pleasures. On the cold, 
starry nights, Antony would be seized with 
terror. It seemed to him that the enemy 
was constantly advancing, pressing on 
him from all sides. It was as if the wild 
howling of the jackals in the blackness 
of the night came from the devil himself. 
More than once, he lost consciousness 
from the horrifying sounds, images, and 
visions that presented themselves to his 
eyes; sometimes only the arrival of friends 
would bring him to his senses. Occasion- 
ally, he was tempted to leave that terrible 
desert, that harsh abode, full of mysteri- 
ous sounds and strange ghosts. After all, 
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people were waiting for him in the city; he 
could serve them instead and, by doing 
so, free himself from his spiritual torment. 
Yet the saint did not give up. Antony be- 
lieved that stopping halfway would mean 
a victory for darkness. Gradually, his spir- 
itual life grew stronger, and the tempta- 
tions ceased to torment him. 

The fame of an extraordinary hermit be- 
gan to spread throughout Egypt. Disciples 
began to come to him from the farthest 
regions, and some wished to settle nearby 
in order to lead a solitary’s life under his 
guidance. Thus, in 305, the first monastic 
community was formed around Anthony. 

Anthony did not leave detailed instruc- 
tions concerning monastic life. However, 
by the example of his own life, he required 
of his disciples to renounce earthly things, 
completely surrender to the will of God, 
and devote every day to work and prayer. 


St. Mary of Egypt. 
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People of all social strata, even the pagans, 
began to come to Anthony for advice and 
guidance. Emperor Constantine himself 
corresponded with him. 

Being an educated man, Anthony was 
well aware of the problems of the world 
and the Church. Several times, he left 
the desert: he appeared in Alexandria in 
311 during the persecution of the faith 
under Emperor Galerius to encourage his 
coreligionists and in 351 to support the 
Orthodox in their struggle against the Ar- 
ians. Thus, Antony did not completely 
shut himself up as a recluse but instead 
shared his spiritual knowledge with the 
world. After living in the desert for more 
than 85 years, Anthony died peacefully at 
the age of 105. 

Anthony the Great founded eremitic 
(anachoretic) monasticism. According to 
the order established by him, the as- 
cetics, under the guidance of an experi- 
enced mentor, lived a solitary life in sepa- 
rate huts or caves. Such communities of 
monastics were called lavras (hence the 
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names of the major Orthodox monasteries 
that have been preserved until now—the 
Trinity Sergius Lavra, the Kiev Pechersk 
Lavra, etc.). Yet even within the lifetime 
of Anthony, communities of a different, 
coenobitic (communal-based) type came 
into existence. 

Another great ascetic, Pachomius the 
Great, is considered to be the founder of 
coenobitic monasticism. 


PACHOMIUS THE GREAT 
(c.292-348) 


Pachomius was born into a family of pa- 
gans in Thebes. As a soldier, he became 
acquainted with Christians, who made a 
deep impression on him. At the end of 
his military service at the age of 20, Pa- 
chomius was baptized. The fame of the 
Egyptian ascetics awakened in him the 
desire for a solitary’s life, and he settled 
in a secluded place near the Nile. He was 
soon joined by his brother John. Here, Pa- 
chomius conceived the idea of founding a 
monastic community—monastery (Greek: 
cenobia), where the monks would live to- 
gether, spending their days in prayer and 
work. The rationale behind his plan in- 
cluded several considerations: coopera- 
tive work was much more effective, it was 
easier to repel robbers as a group, and 
people in the community could support 
one another in their spiritual life. 

By that time, Pachomius and his virtu- 
ous life became known throughout Egypt, 
and many disciples joined him. Living 
in a single monastery soon became too 
crowded, and Pachomius founded several 
monasteries on the banks of the Nile. He 
also organized the first convent, where Pa- 
chomius’ sister Maria became the abbess. 

Pachomius was the first to introduce 
a Rule (or a charter) for monastic living, 
subjecting it to strict regulations. Monks 
were obliged to spend their days in work 
and prayer and to read books of spiritual 
content. The latter circumstance would 
play a huge role in the preservation of the 
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cultural heritage by monasticism. Monks 
were required to follow certain rules re- 
garding clothing, food, and sleep, and they 
were forbidden to leave the monastery. Pa- 
chomius tried to separate the monasteries 
from the world by enclosing the monastic 
quarters with walls. 

Under Pachomius, the prayer life of 
the monks began to follow a fixed sched- 
ule. The services were performed twice a 
day, and on the first and last days of the 
week the liturgy was celebrated, where the 
monks received Communion of the Holy 
Mysteries. The abbots of monasteries held 
regular conversations with their brethren 
on spiritual topics. 

The monks tilled the land, worked in 
forges, mills, carpentry, and weaved bas- 
kets and mats. They were not allowed 
to have anything of their own; they re- 
ceived food and clothing from the commu- 
nal assets of the monastery. Thus, Pa- 
chomius introduced into monastic life a 
firm principle, which in the Russian tra- 
dition received the name of nestyazhanie 
(non-possession). 

It was not easy to follow the strict rules, 
and Pachomius established a year-long 
trial period for those who wished to join 
the communities. However, the longing 
among Christians for monastic life was so 
great that already during Pachomius'’ life- 
time the number of monks in the monas- 
teries founded by him reached 7000 peo- 
ple. 


SPREAD OF MONASTICISM 


Eremitic and coenobitic monasticism 
quickly spread throughout Egypt, and 
from there to other countries. A contem- 
porary of St. Anthony, Ammon, founded a 
monastic community in the Nitrian moun- 
tains, a few dozen kilometers from Alexan- 
dria. 

Among the Nitrian monks, Macarius of 
Egypt (c.300-391) became especially fa- 
mous; like St. Antony, he was called “the 
Great.” A former shepherd, he acquired 
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great wisdom and was the first to theo- 
retically substantiate the spiritual advan- 
tages of the monastic lifestyle. The ideas 
of Macarius formed the foundation of 
the Christian understanding of asceticism. 
The works of Macarius, who shunned old- 
fashioned rhetoric and complicated philo- 
sophical constructions, are a wonderful 
example of a clear and lucid style. His 
prayers (”O Eternal God” and others) fully 
reflect the holiness of this great ascetic. 

In the first half of the 4th century, the 
favorite disciple of St. Anthony, Hilar- 
ion, brought the monastic life to his home- 
land, Palestine, where he founded the first 
monastery near Gaza. From there, monas- 
ticism spread throughout Palestine and 
Syria, and in the 5th century—throughout 
the entire East. As we already know, Basil 
the Great, after becoming familiar with the 
life of the monks, wrote his monastic Rule, 
which later became widely adopted. 

In addition to Egypt, monasticism 
reached its highest peak in Syria. It is 
known that already during the lifetime of 
Chrysostom, on the outskirts of Antioch, 
the hermits used to stop detachments of 
Theodosius’ men sent there for punitive 
actions.'' The school of the disciples of 
John Chrysostom planted monasteries all 
along the Syrian coast. 

The hymns of hermits also began to 
sound at the spurs of Mount Sinai. The 
sky seemed closer in this place, where, ac- 
cording to tradition, Moses had conversed 
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with God. Green oases gave shelter not 
only to individual settlers, but also to large 
communities. As the great ascetic Nilus 
of Sinai, who lived there for many years, 
wrote, “The sight of the grove and the wel- 
coming singing of the birds and the pure 
breeze of the fresh wind soothe me like a 
rocking cradle.”!!% 

It comes as no surprise that monastic 
asceticism in Syria differed from that of 
Egypt. The writings of the Syrian ascetics 
are more poetic, filled with love of na- 
ture and contemplation. The poems of 
the great ascetic Ephrem the Syrian fully 
express the spirit of Syrian monasticism. 


EPHREM THE SYRIAN 
(c.306-373) 


Ephrem was born in Nisibis, in the terri- 
tory of modern-day Turkey. His parents 
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were apparently pagans. As a result ofa 
false accusation, Ephrem was thrown in 
prison, where he received a dream from 
God. After that he decided to join Jacob 
of Nisibis—a famous solitary, missionary, 
and fighter for Orthodoxy—and was or- 
dained a deacon. Perhaps, Jacob took 
Ephrem with him to the Council of Nicaea 
in 325. For many years, Ephrem led an 
ascetic life in the mountains and studied 
the Holy Scriptures. In 363, when Nisi- 
bis was captured by the Persians, Ephrem 
settled in Edessa, where he would teach 
the people and preach to the pagans. 
His legacy includes numerous expositions 
of the texts of the Holy Scriptures and 
other writings in addition to his prayers 
and hymns of amazing beauty. A highly 
learned theologian, he also contributed to 
the victory of the Church over the numer- 
ous heresies that flourished in Syria at 
the time. This spreading of heresies was 
made especially acute by Syria’s unique lo- 
cation at the junction of the ancient East- 
ern worlds and the fact that its culture 
had absorbed a wide variety of religious 
trends and beliefs. 


Whereas the Egyptians sought to retreat 
from the world in the deserts and moun- 
tains, Ephrem chose a different and more 
engaged way of living. He was an ascetic 
who devoted most of his life to public ser- 
vice. During the years of severe calamities, 
sieges, and famines, the Syrian prophet 
appeared on the walls of Edessa and 
raised the spirit of its population with his 
passionate speeches. Ephrem the Syrian’s 
vocation and the nature of his ministry 
were greatly influenced by his correspon- 
dence and, later, by his personal meeting 
with St. Basil the Great. 


Perhaps Ephrem never had to experi- 
ence the agonizing internal struggle com- 
mon to the anchorites. On the other hand, 
he fully felt the depth of depravity that had 
prevailed in the East. More than once, the 
saint was subjected to physical assault 
by fallen women. Yet, the purity of his 
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soul was such that he could turn even 
the worst of sinners to the right path. If 
Anthony was a fighter against the forces 
of evil that tormented him in the sands 
of the desert, then Ephrem can be called 
a prophet of repentance, tirelessly calling 
people to turn to God. Ephrem taught 
that a person living in this world must, 
first and foremost, sober up, awaken, as 
it were, from a bad dream, completely re- 
assess his life, and repent. Essentially, St. 
Ephrem devoted his entire life to preach- 
ing repentance—this first step on the way 
to the Kingdom of God. 

Like the prophet Jeremiah, he would 
weep over the iniquities that were being 
committed around him. His grieving was 
so great that it left a profound mark on 
his writings: Ephrem, in essence, became 
the conscience of mankind before God. 
This is why, so many centuries later, the 
wondrous lines of poetry by Ephrem the 
Syrian continue to live in the hearts of 
people. 


EXTREMES OF ASCETICISM 


Monks of the East, having withdrawn from 
the sinful world, sought to cleanse their 
souls before God, to offer repentance on 
behalf of themselves and of all human- 
ity. They led an ascetic life, filled with 
work and prayer, devoting much time to 
the study of the Holy Scriptures. Many 
of them, however, believed that it was not 
enough. In the hope of gaining spiritual 
insight and forgiveness from the Lord, to 
receive bliss in heaven, they voluntarily 
subjected themselves to the extreme “as- 
ceticism for the glory of God,” seeking to 
endure the most severe hardships and tor- 
ments. Some monks practiced nearly com- 
plete abstinence from food, wearing heavy 
chains, giving themselves up to be eaten 
by midges and gnats, etc. Often such self- 
torture exceeded all reasonable bounds. 
The famous saint, the ascetic Simeon the 
Stylite, lived for several months buried up 
to his neck in the ground, and then spent 
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more than 35 years on top of an eighteen- 
meter pillar—a stylite column. The monk 
Ammon was famous for never undress- 
ing or bathing since the beginning of his 
life as a hermit. And although the feel- 
ings and aspirations of these ascetics are 
understandable, it is unlikely that such 
self-mortification of the flesh is the path 
to Divine harmony in man—harmony that 
presupposes the unity of soul and body. 
While it is true that many of the 
Church’s teachers, even the most eminent, 
welcomed this kind of extreme asceticism, 
it nevertheless was essentially rejected by 
the Church. The life of the spirit and the 
flesh must be brought under strict con- 
trol of the will and the mind but without 
exceeding reasonable bounds. Otherwise, 
excessive asceticism can lead, as it often 
did, to extremely negative outcomes. The 
main goal of asceticism is the purification 
of the heart, and in order to achieve it, the 
ascetics would only temporarily withdraw 
themselves from normal living. The per- 
version of the ideas of asceticism, its ab- 
solutization, turned this withdrawal from 
life into a permanent principle. As a re- 
sult, such ascetics tended to indiscrimi- 
nately damn everything that was valuable 
either in the spiritual heritage of the past 
or in the secular life of their day. It is no 
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accident that extreme asceticism was of- 
ten practiced by fanatical Christians, who 
at times stopped at nothing, even the mur- 
der of those whom they perceived as ene- 
mies of Christ. 

Such intolerance and fanaticism are 
completely alien to the true spirit of the 
Church. Life in Christ is possible only 
where it remains open to human freedom 
and culture. The calling of the Church is 
to preserve and carry through the millen- 
nia all the best things created by human- 


ity. 
WESTERN MONASTICISM 


Traditionally, it is believed that Athana- 
sius of Alexandria began to spread monas- 
ticism in the West during his exile. West- 
ern monasticism would differ significantly 
from its Eastern counterpart, although at 


first its organization was based on Egyp- 
tian and Palestinian models (the life of 
St. Anthony, in particular, had a great 
influence on the West). The colder climate 
forced the monks to attend to their hous- 
ing and winter food supplies to a much 
greater extent than in the East. As a re- 
sult, Western monasticism began to de- 
velop along a more practical path, without 
the extremes of asceticism. A character- 
istic feature of this type of monasticism 
was the adoption of monastic tonsure by 
the clergy of various local churches. As a 
result, the liturgical life and ecclesiastical 
ministry became the centerpiece and the 
basis of monasteries’ life. 

St. Jerome, Ambrose of Milan, and, 
later, St. Augustine were all instrumen- 
tal to the spread of monasticism in the 
West. However, it was John Cassian who 
develop the first Rule of monastic life in 
the West. 


JOHN CASSIAN (C.360—-435) 


John, a Scythian by birth, became a monk 
at a very young age. First, he settled in 
Bethlehem, and later he was trained by 
the Egyptian hermits. About 399, John 
moved to Constantinople, where he be- 
came a disciple of John Chrysostom. Al- 
ready ordained a deacon, John was sent 
to Rome by the clergy of Constantinople. 
His task was to ask Pope Innocent I to 
intercede on behalf of Chrysostom, who 
was persecuted at the time. John was 
ordained a priest in Rome. In 415, he 
founded the monastery of St. Victor in 
Marseilles, where he remained the abbot 
until his death. 

Knowing well the rules of monastic life 
of the East, John Cassian realized the 
need to rework them to better adapt to 
the peculiarities of Western religious life. 
In 417-429, he wrote his main work, in 
which he analyzed and systematized in de- 
tail both the spiritual and practical tasks 
of monasticism: the organization of the 
prayer life, the daily order of the monas- 
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tic community, requirements for food and 
clothing for monks. The “Institutes,” as 
they were called, along with the rules of 
Basil the Great and St. Pachomius, would 
remain in effect until the 9th century. 

As in the East, John Cassian al- 
lowed for the existence of two types 
of monasticism: anachoretic (eremitic) 
and coenobitic (communal). In fact, 
however, only the second type—that of 
a monastery—gained acceptance in the 
West. Thus, the first monks in Italy and 
Gaul did not seek to completely withdraw 
from the world, but they attached great 
importance to the evangelization of the pa- 
gan population and tried to exemplify the 
Christian life in the midst of a depraved 
world. Besides John Cassian, another 
outstanding contribution to the forma- 
tion and organization of monastic life was 
made by St. Martin of Tours. 


MARTIN OF TOURS 
(c.336-397) 


Martin of Tours was born into a pagan 
family. While serving in the army, he saw 
a vision of Christ. Soon, he was baptized 
and then began to lead a monastic life. In 
370, he founded the first monastery in 
Gaul. In 372, Martin became bishop of 
the city of Tours, but soon after that he 
returned to monastic life along with his 
disciples. Through his efforts, monasti- 


cism spread throughout Gaul. Thanks to 
the active evangelization carried out by 
Martin and his disciples, a diocesan sys- 
tem of parishes was created, which proved 
to be very effective, especially in rural ar- 
eas. 

In addition to strengthening monasti- 
cism, Martin devoted much of his time 
and energy to the fight against hereti- 
cal movements, while demonstrating hu- 
maneness and tolerance. Thus, when the 
emperor had broken his promise to Martin 
not to execute Bishop Priscillian, accused 
of heresy, Martin broke off all relations 
with the Spanish bishops until he received 
new assurances that there would be no 
further acts of persecution. 

Being extremely popular among the peo- 
ple, Martin of Tours is revered as the pa- 
tron saint of France. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MONASTI- 
CISM 


Christ taught, “Take My yoke upon you” 
(Mt 11:29). A person must perfect the 
work of his or her own salvation. Monastic 
asceticism undertook this great and noble 
task by providing guidance in this process. 
It contributed to the realization of the cen- 
tral concept behind the Church—the idea 
of the Kingdom of God. Achieving the 
true knowledge of God, at times, by su- 
perhuman efforts, the monks carried out 
their mission to the world. This was a 
great feat on the path to human regen- 
eration—a feat that required great sacri- 
fices and the renunciation of many earthly 
pleasures. Such renunciation was neces- 
sary for monastics as servants to human- 
ity and agents of the Holy Spirit. Occa- 
sionally, monasticism took unreasonably 
extreme forms, leading to serious conse- 
quences that had nothing to do with Chris- 
tianity. Yet in its spirit and historical sig- 
nificance, monasticism became a great 
transformative force. It created pockets 
of deep and passionate faith that would 
nourish the Church for centuries. 
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CHRISTIAN 
CULTURE 


We already know that many of the great 
Fathers and teachers of the Church re- 
ceived a classical education and were 
well-versed in Hellenistic literature. The 
Church assimilated and absorbed the an- 
cient culture and the centuries-old values 
accrued by different peoples. The result 
was that she brought a new, Christian, 
culture into the world. From the very 
beginning, it combined elements of the 
cultures of the West and the East. The 
religious poetry of Israel, Platonic ideal- 
ism, and Alexandrian philology, all found 
a place in it. 

Yet Christian culture was not a mere 
conglomerate of earlier cultures—nor 
could it be. Pagan religions, ancient phi- 
losophy, and the ideals of ancient society 
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could no longer satisfy the spiritual needs 
of the multi-lingual and multi-faceted ec- 
umene. The rapid spread of the new 
faith, the invasion of barbarians, the ap- 
proaching collapse of the empire created 
a sense of instability, turned people away 
from their familiar statues of pagan gods, 
forced them to abandon their accepted 
notions of beauty. The inextricable con- 
nection of classical culture with pagan 
cults was instinctively felt by both pa- 
gans and Christians. Therefore, the grow- 
ing Church, and above all her monastic 
wing, used to reject the legacy of Antiquity. 
In doing so, the zeal of some Christians, 
especially the uneducated and fanatical 
ones, went too far: beautiful statues and 
works of art were destroyed, the most edu- 
cated pagans—scholars and poets—were 
expelled and even deprived of their lives. 
However, the pagan world and its cul- 
ture—especially the Hellenistic culture, 
which had long acquired an intrinsic 
value—could not be destroyed. The reli- 
gious reform of Constantine did not result 
in the demise of paganism, which only 
went on the defensive and would expe- 
rience a short upsurge again under Em- 
peror Julian the Apostate. The last cham- 
pions of paganism were sometimes no less 
firm in their convictions than the Chris- 
tians. Their persuasion stemmed from 
the glory and grandeur of ancient Rome, 
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their ancestral pride, and the high level 
of classical education that was traditional 
for the pagan aristocracy. 

It is important to note that despite the 
victory by Christianity, the entire edu- 
cational system remained essentially pa- 
gan. In the face of the general decline 
of culture in the West, intensified by the 
invasion of barbarians, enlightened pa- 
gans and Christians became concerned 
with maintaining the prior level of educa- 
tion. School became the link between the 
Greco-Roman culture and the new Chris- 
tian society. A similar situation developed 
in the East. Byzantium inherited classical 
education from the Greco-Roman world. 
Until the 7th century, there flourished 
higher educational institutions based on 
the ancient model, where rhetoric, Latin 
grammar, and philosophy were taught. 

On her part, the Church could not ex- 
clude from her sphere of influence those 
vast areas of life, where the spirit of classi- 
cal antiquity had not yet faded. Through 
her efforts, the beautiful artistic, philo- 
sophical, literary, and musical forms of 
Hellenistic culture were being imbued 
with new content. 

Paganism, which was being gradually 
conquered, penetrated into the spheres 
of the nascent Christian theology, philos- 
ophy, and liturgical practice. Thus, at 
the junction of the two eras, in a struggle 
fraught with great achievements and irre- 


Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
Interior. 5th century. 


trievable losses, the Christian culture was 
being born. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


During the period of persecution, the early 
Christians held divine services in secluded 
places, catacombs, and private houses. 
Over time, when it became possible to 
practice their faith openly, services began 
to be held in basilicas, or public meeting 
spaces, which had previously belonged 
to wealthy members of the community. 
Starting from the 4th century, new Chris- 
tian church structures began to appear. 
The first to erect Christian temples, ac- 
cording to tradition, were Constantine the 
Great and his mother Helena. They built 
many churches in the Holy Land, and 
later in Constantinople. 

The original basilicas served as an archi- 
tectural framework for the new churches 
being built. They were elongated rect- 
angles with two open ship-like galleries 
(naves) on each side. The naves were 
flanked by a row of slender columns. 
There were also rooms for private prayer. 
After the model of the Jerusalem Temple, 
the altar space was positioned in the front 
(eastern) part of the basilica, with an arch 
rising in front of it. The recess behind 
the altar (apse) was either open or covered 
with a curtain. The central part of the 
church was occupied by the nave, where 
those who had been baptized worshipped 


The Evangelist Mark. 
Mosaic in the Church of the Dormition. 
Nicaea. 1 1th century. 


during the service. The western part (por- 
tico) was intended for catechumens, that 
is, those who were preparing to receive the 
sacrament of baptism. The basilica would 
be topped by a roof consisting of the usual 
flat slopes. Most often, the shape of such 
basilicas was cruciform. 

In addition to the oblong, elongated 
shape, another type of round-shaped tem- 
ple—the rotunda, with a vaulted ceiling 
and a dome on top—became established 
early on in Christian architecture. This 
form of the temple also came from Antiq- 
uity; most often it was used for baptister- 
ies and memorial churches built on the 
graves of Christian saints. Over time, the 
shape of the round temple became dom- 
inant in the East, while the form of the 
basilica remained prevalent in the West. 


CHURCH ART 


The earliest Christian depictions are the 
wall paintings in the Roman catacombs. 
The young Christian art breathed a pas- 
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sionate fire of faith, but it had not yet de- 
veloped its own style. Often on the walls, 
one could see images from both ancient 
and Christian themes, where Old Testa- 
ment and Gospel saints would appear 
next to Orpheus and Eros. Frequently, 
the new Christian message was conveyed 
by the familiar pagan imagery: Orpheus 
symbolized Christ, Cupid and Psyche ap- 
peared as symbols of the immortality of 
the soul. The motif of the shepherd from 
the classical world morphed into the scene 
of “The Good Shepherd”—Christ tending 
His flock—full of deep Christian meaning. 

In addition to different compositions, 
paintings also depicted individual objects 
of a symbolic nature, full of allusions 
and intricate associations: the vine sig- 
nifies the blood of Christ, and baskets 
with fruits symbolize the eternity of spir- 
itual life. The most popular symbol of 
early Christian art is the fish—the letters 
of the corresponding Greek word ichthys 
are given by the first letters of the words 
“Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior.” The 
bird symbolizes the immortal soul, and 
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the wreath represents Christ’s victory over 
death. The symbolic images were ar- 
ranged to form the decorative patterns 
of the walls and ceilings of the catacombs 
and later the churches. 


In absorbing and reworking traditions of 
classical antiquity, the Christian Church 
was at the same time departing from the 
Jewish ideas about art. Why did Israel so 
vehemently deny any possibility of depict- 
ing God? For the Old Testament, such 
images were too realistic, comprehensive, 
and earthly in their nature: there was no 
room for the ineffable and the transcen- 
dent in them—and any image of the kind 
was perceived as a pagan idol. On the 
other hand, visual art becomes an inte- 
gral part of Christianity as a religion of 
God-Manhood, which teaches about God 
incarnate in the world. 


The challenge for Christian art, simi- 
lar to the process of writing the Gospels, 
was how to adequately reflect the heavenly 
with earthly forms of expression without 
detracting from its divine archetype. Real- 
istic images, as beautiful as they could be, 
were unable to convey the Divine essence, 
which set off a search for novel forms of 
expression in Christian art. 


Pictorial compositions began to simplify, 
their style grew rougher, but they acquired 
greater expressiveness. At the same time, 
both due to the uniqueness of the cultural 
traditions of the West and the East, and as 
a result of the increasing isolation of the 
Western and Eastern empires, differences 
began to appear in their visual art. 


Ancient classical culture was deeply 
rooted in the countries of Western Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean. New Chris- 
tian art was built on the same classical 
paradigms, with their characteristic multi- 
figured scenes and elaborate composition. 
In the East, in the countries of Asia Mi- 
nor, where the ancient classical tradition 
took little root, the temples were mostly 
devoid of sculptural images—the decora- 
tion of the temples consisted of crosses, 


Madonna with Child. 
Cimabue. 
Icon. 13th century. 


ornaments, images of animals portrayed 
using the style of folk traditions of the 
area. The great art of Byzantium was born 
at the junction of these two cultures: pre- 
serving the late Hellenistic traditions and 
incorporating elements of the art of Egypt, 
Syria, and Iran. The main form of early 
Byzantine art is large-scale church com- 
positions (mosaics and frescoes). Small 
multicolored squares of smalto that make 
up the mosaics were laid out at a par- 
ticular angle, so that they, shimmering 
softly in reflecting light, would create a 
solemn and exquisite color scheme. The 
artistic images in mosaics and frescoes de- 


John Chrysostom. 
Fresco. c. 1037-1056. 


part from the principle of “realistic resem- 
blance” and are instead “spiritualized.” 
The classical body proportions are grad- 
ually violated: the eyes appear motion- 
less and excessively enlarged; the faces 
become elongated. The depictions on the 
frescoes become more “flattened,” the con- 
trast of colors and the schematic nature 
of the image increase, the perspective is 
shifted. These changes, not yet conspic- 
uous, had already formed a solid founda- 
tion for the birth of a completely new form 
of visual art of icon painting. 

Sculpture undergoes similar changes. 
When depicting human figures, especially 
Christ and the Evangelists, young Chris- 
tian art used to employ traditional forms 
of plastic art: a chest statue or portrait 
bust of Antiquity. The Gospel characters 
and scenes are rendered, as in the early 
mosaics, in the classical spirit: Christ and 
the apostles look like ancient heroes with 


their comely and serene faces. However, 
over time, the reliefs become more flat 
and conditional: the figures give way to 
symbolic images of the vine, fish, etc. Sub- 
sequently, large-scale sculpture gradually 
ceases to interest Byzantine masters, who 
were especially wary of its “idolatrous” na- 
ture. Plastic art in the East continues to 
develop mainly in its small forms—applied 
art and jewelry. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Music very early began to play an impor- 
tant part in the life of the Church, es- 
pecially in divine services. And this is 
not accidental—the language of sounds 
sometimes can express much more than 
words. Music has the power to appeal 
to the hidden recesses and strings of the 
soul bypassing the mind, which is often 
feeble. 

The music of the final centuries of the 
Roman Empire was closely associated 
with pagan cults. It was an integral part 
of the same culture that Christianity tried 
to abandon. Therefore, the Church was 
looking for new musical forms. The devel- 
opment of Western Christian music cul- 
ture was different from that of the East. 
Religious or temple music in the West 
had always been distinct from secular mu- 
sic, whereas in Byzantium there was no 
such clear distinction. In the East, Chris- 
tian singing could be heard not only in 
churches, but also in public squares, cer- 
emonial receptions, and even at the hippo- 
drome. Church music, enriched by secu- 
lar musical motifs and genres, permeated 
the daily life of the Byzantines. 

Almost all researchers of early Chris- 
tian culture agree that the early Church 
borrowed its musical forms from the Jew- 
ish synagogue service. This is not sur- 
prising if we recall that the Church tried 
to abandon pagan musical forms and 
that the first Christian communities were 
formed in the Jewish setting. A special 
type of recitative was developed in syna- 
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The Apostles John, Andrew, and Peter. 
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gogue for the public reading of passages 
from the Holy Scriptures—a combination 
of the actual reading aloud with a drawn- 
out chanting recitation. This manner of 
reading the Psalms was called psalmody. 
Since the Psalter remained the most popu- 
lar Old Testament book in Christian wor- 
ship, the techniques of psalmody natu- 
rally took root in the church singing of 
early Christians. The Church also as- 
similated from synagogue the practice of 
singing alleluias for the opening and clos- 
ing parts of the prayer. Similar to syn- 
agogue service, both the soloist and the 
congregation took part in church chant- 
ing. 

The entire community of many ancient 
churches would be singing during their 
services. However, special groups of 
singers, choirs, began to emerge over time. 
The accepted practice by the early Church 
of alternating singing between the two 
choirs (antiphonal singing) became an- 
other important element borrowed from 
synagogue. Still, the exact history of 
how antiphonal singing became adopted 
and even the meaning of the word an- 
tiphon as understood by the early Chris- 
tians are not entirely known. According 
to church tradition, antiphonal singing 
in the West was introduced into divine 
services by Ambrose of Milan, and in the 


The Apostles John. 
Sculpture. 15th century. 


Greek Church—by John Chrysostom, al- 
though here, too, the historical sources 
are contradictory. At first, church singing 
was simple, more recitative, but over time, 
their melodies became more complex. As 
in the synagogue service, singing was not 
accompanied by playing musical instru- 
ments (the tradition of exclusively vocal 
church music became permanent in the 
Orthodox Church). Women participated 
in chanting during the first centuries of 
Christianity, but this tradition, too, be- 
came adopted only in the Eastern Church. 
From the 6th to the beginning of the 20th 
century, choirs in the Roman Catholic 
Church were composed exclusively of men 
and boys. 

The struggle of the Church against here- 
sies, in particular Arianism, played a sig- 
nificant role in the formation of Chris- 
tian musical culture. Realizing the im- 
portance of music for the perception of 
religious ideas, many heretics chose to 
compose hymns to promote their doctrine. 
To combat this problem, music texts re- 
flecting Orthodox theology were composed 
by such great Christian saints as Basil 
the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, and nu- 
merous others. John Chrysostom played 
a leading role in systematizing the struc- 


ture of the divine services and, accord- 
ingly, their musical organization. Tradi- 
tion attributes to him the introduction 
into liturgical practice of akathists (hymns 
of praise sung by standing worshippers) 
and troparia (hymns whose content is as- 
sociated with a particular feast or event 
of the day). We already know how signif- 
icant the poetic creations of Ephrem the 
Syrian were during that period. Accord- 
ing to tradition, he composed over 10,000 
hymns. 

In addition to synagogue worship prac- 
tices, early church music was also greatly 
influenced by the musical heritage of clas- 
sical antiquity. Some genres of secular 
music found their place in church wor- 
ship, especially in the East. Musicology 
began to play a prominent role in the cul- 
ture of Christianity. For example, early 
Byzantine works in that area were based 
entirely on the tenets of classical Greek 
music theory. Even those among the early 
Church Fathers who strongly opposed pa- 
gan art (such as Clement of Alexandria) 
unconditionally recognized the authority 
of Aristotle in musicology. Thus, at the 
junction of Jewish and classical cultures, 
Christian musical art was formed, which 
would give the world the works of amazing 
spiritual depth and beauty. 


CHURCH WORSHIP AND 
SACRAMENTS 


All forms of Christian art find their 
complete and harmonious expression in 
church worship. Church architecture, 
music, poetry, and the vestments of 
the clergy are all dedicated to a single 
goal—giving glory to the Lord. 

In the pre-New Testament era, prayer 
meals at places other than the Temple 
became widespread among Jews, which 
were accompanied by Bible readings and 
conversations about the faith. The cen- 
terpiece of such meals was the blessing 
of bread and wine, as well as a prayer of 
thanks. Similar meals, called agape (the 
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The Last Supper. 
Leonardo Da Vinci. 
Fresco. 1495-1498. 


feasts of love), were also adopted by the 
early Christians. Their meals, however, 
had a pronounced Christological charac- 
ter from the outset: the faithful would 
partake of bread and wine, remembering 
the Last Supper, and recite a prayer of 
thanks, dedicated to the redemptive work 
of Christ. 


Agape meals formed the basis of the 
early Christian liturgy, the central ele- 
ments of which have not changed to this 
day. The Liturgy is the main Christian ser- 
vice, usually held on Sundays. The service 
is divided into two parts: the liturgy of the 
catechumens, which is open to all, and 
the solemn liturgy of the faithful, which 
is closed to all except the faithful. In ad- 
dition to the Eucharist, the liturgy con- 
sists of Bible readings, psalms, a sermon, 
prayers of supplication, and a dismissal. 
At the end of the liturgy of the catechu- 
mens, all those who were not permitted 
to attend the second part, in particular 
the unbaptized, had to leave the house 
of worship (to this day, the two parts of 
the liturgy are symbolically separated by 
an ancient exclamation, “The doors, the 
doors!” addressed to the catechumens, al- 
though already in the 6th century, these 
two parts of the liturgy ceased to be di- 
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vided). The central part of the liturgy of 
the faithful is the Eucharist—the sacra- 
ment of the preparation and consecra- 
tion of the sacrificial meal, when bread 
and wine under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit are transformed into the Holy Mys- 
teries—the Body and Blood of Christ. At 
the end of the Eucharist, the faithful par- 
take of the Holy Mysteries. Now, as in the 
past, the Eucharist serves as a reminder 
of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, unit- 
ing Christians into one Body of Christ, the 
Church. 


In essence, the structure and core con- 
tent of the Christian liturgy were the same 
for all early churches, although the rituals 
themselves and specific prayers could dif- 
fer. The order of the Eucharistic prayers 
may have been first established by St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. Another ancient 
rite (order) of the liturgy with an expla- 
nation of its meaning was left to us by 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem. In the West, the 
Roman liturgy became dominant. The Mi- 
lanese liturgy, which tradition ascribes 
to St. Ambrose, is close to the eastern 
ones—of Jerusalem, Antioch, and others. 
Among the rather numerous liturgies in 
the East, predominantly two Constantino- 
ple versions survived to the present day: 


of St. John Chrysostom and of St. Basil 
the Great (the liturgy of John Chrysos- 
tom is a shortened and slightly modified 
version of the liturgy of Basil the Great). 


The Eucharist is one of the most impor- 
tant Christian sacraments or mysteries. 
In different epochs, a different number of 
Christian rituals would be categorized as 
such sacred rites. However, already at 
the early stage of the Church’s existence, 
there were seven rituals, which over time 
(by the 13th century in the West, and later 
in the East) received the status of sacra- 
ments or mysteries in the Church. In ad- 
dition to the Eucharist, the holy mysteries 
include: 


baptism is a sign of a person’s entry into 
the Church. It is usually carried out after 
a long (about a year) period of preparation; 


matrimony is the consecration of conju- 
gal love and family life by the Church; 


repentance is a reconciliation of the sin- 
ner with God through confession and re- 
mission of sins; 


chrismation is anointing with oil as a 
sign of the descent of the Spirit of God on 
a new member of the Church; 


ordination is the laying on of hands 
on a Christian who is consecrated to the 
priestly or episcopal rank, thereby realiz- 
ing the continuity of the church ministry, 
which goes back to the apostles of Christ; 


unction is the anointing of the sick with 
oil as a sign of sanctification of their body 
and soul. 


Participation in the holy mysteries was, 
and still is, the foundation of a Christian’s 
life, consecrating and filling it with spiri- 
tual strength. 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY AND 


THEOLOGY 


CLASSICAL CULTURE AND 
CHURCH 


In his address to Christian youth, St. 
Basil the Great encouraged them to study 
classical poetry and science, but to do so 
critically. The saint and in his person the 
entire Church define Christianity’s atti- 
tude to the pagan literature as following: 
the criterion for determining the value of 
the old cultural heritage to a Christian 
should be based on how well it agrees 
with the fundamental Christian principles. 
“Remember,” writes Basil, “that in culling 
roses we avoid the thorns.”!* Reflecting 
on the great ancient Greek poet Homer, 
Basil notes that, while calling for virtue, 
the poet actually substituted true inner 
nobility with external beauty. He finds a 
similar inconsistency in Euripides. Basil 
the Great sees the root cause for this in 
the fact that Greek ethics did not have a 
proper grounding, not being founded on 
the principal moral categories that stem 
from the belief in One God. 

According to Basil the Great, only few 
ancient philosophers were able to lay a 
proper groundwork for the true teaching 
on morality. In this respect, the saint 
especially points out Plato and Diogenes, 
saying that these two Greek philosophers 
even succeeded in providing a theoretical 
basis for asceticism, which, however, they 
understood within the confines of the Hel- 
lenic spirit. 

A brilliant connoisseur of classical cul- 
ture, Basil the Great deduced from its 
philosophical achievements the proposi- 
tions of the nascent Christian philoso- 
phy. In his homilies on the creation of 
the world, called the “Hexaemeron,” he 
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points out the limitations of the Greek an- 
cient thought, which deduced the origin 
of matter from matter itself (this is what 
Thales and Anaxagoras taught). 

At the heart of existence, says Basil the 
Great, is the Will of God. Matter is not 
eternal; only the Absolute Existence, God, 
can be eternal. 

A great man of prayer and an author 
of the liturgy, a teacher of morality and 
a deep thinker and theologian, a solitary 
and a bishop, Basil the Great showed a 
keen interest in the issues of the study 
of nature, paying considerable attention 
to them. The descriptions of the plant 
and animal world in his works attest to 
his encyclopedic knowledge of the natural 
sciences. Some of the questions he raised, 
e.g., related to the realm of biology, still 
have not been answered by science. From 
the example of Basil the Great, we can see 
that the Church was not merely inclined 
to think about the world and nature in 
purely poetic terms, but also encouraged 
their study as an important element in 
shaping the Christian worldview. 


II: CHURCH AND STATE 


Another representative of the Church 
who played an important role in the devel- 
opment of Christian philosophy and theol- 
ogy was Basil’s brother, Gregory of Nyssa. 


GREGORY OF NYSSA 
(c.335-c.395) 


Gregory, who was born in Cappadocia, in 
the city of Caesarea, was Basil’s younger 
brother. He used to refer to Basil and 
his sister Macrina as his mentors. Hav- 
ing received a good classical education, 
he taught rhetoric in Athens. Eventually, 
under the influence of Gregory Nazianzen, 
he decided to devote himself to the Chris- 
tian ministry. At the request of Basil, 
Gregory served as a priest in his diocese 
of Cappadocia, and later was ordained a 
bishop, taking up the vacant see of Nyssa 
in 371. He actively opposed the Arians, 
which resulted in his removal from his 
bishopric by Emperor Valens. In 378, he 
was able to resume his episcopal ministry 
and helped to establish churches in Pales- 
tine and Arabia. During that time, he 
continued to affirm Orthodox theological 
views: it is known that at the Council of 
Constantinople in 381, Gregory defended 
the Nicene Creed against Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, who was insisting on incom- 
pleteness of Christ’s human nature. 

The accomplishments of Gregory of 
Nyssa as a public and ecclesiastical figure 
can hardly be regarded as particularly out- 
standing. In this, he was eclipsed by his 
brother. On the other hand, being a bril- 
liant philosopher and theologian, Gregory 
of Nyssa made a truly remarkable con- 
tribution to the development of Christian 
thought. He expanded the Church’s teach- 
ings on the resurrection, Divine grace, 
and the Names of God. His Christological 
developments and his exposition of the 
doctrine of the Trinity are truly profound. 
He wrote on the topics of asceticism and 
mystical union with God. Like his brother, 
Gregory paid great attention to the meta- 
physical questions about the structure of 


the world and the creation of the Universe 
by God. The world, according to his views, 
is sentient, and man is an embodiment 
of reason in nature. Human thoughts 
and mind become incarnate in words, the 
archetype of which is the Logos—the Word 
of God. The world is being created by the 
will of the Logos. 

Speaking of evil and its origins, Gregory 
refuses to afford it with its own intrinsic 
ontological status. Evil appears where 
good is absent. At the same time, evil is 
not simply a denial of good but is born in- 
side a person. Yet God is the only Creator 
of all things. How, then, could God have 
participated in the emergence of evil in hu- 
man nature? According to Gregory, “The 
only thing which is essentially degraded is 
moral evil... whereas the orderly process 
of Nature, arranged as it has been by the 
Divine will and law, is beyond the reach 
of any misrepresentation on the score of 
wickedness.”!!° It all comes down to the 
conflict between the flesh and the spirit 
of man. Only the spirit can comprehend 
Divine Love, whereas the body is limited. 
That’s why the salvation of man could only 
be accomplished by Christ, who united in 
Himself the Divinity and Manhood, the 
flesh and the Spirit. 

Gregory of Nyssa, Basil the Great, and 
Gregory of Nazianzus are the three great 
figures of the Church, collectively known 
as the “Cappadocian Fathers” in the Chris- 
tian tradition. They laid the foundations 
of the theology of the Eastern Church, be- 
ing at the same time the illustrious expo- 
nents of the ideas of one of the two theo- 
logical schools of that time, namely, the 
Alexandrian school. 


ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL 


The teachers of this school had Hellenis- 
tic Jewish theologians, philosophers, and 
writers of Alexandria—the largest center 
of the Jewish Diaspora—as their predeces- 
sors. The Jewish philosopher Aristobulus 
(2nd century BC)—one of the early repre- 


sentatives of this trend—adopted, along 
with his followers, the allegorical method 
of interpreting ancient texts, first devel- 
oped by the Greek philosophers. The most 
prolific and influential Jewish theologian 
of the Alexandrian school was Philo of 
Alexandria, who lived in the 1st century. 


The Christian school of Alexandria grew 
out of the catechetical school of Alexan- 
dria, which was headed by the outstand- 
ing theologian Clement of Alexandria 
(c.150-215). In his apologetic writings, 
Clement became the first to justify the 
practice of assimilation of the elements 
of classical culture, in particular philoso- 
phy, by Christianity. His successor, Ori- 
gen, who would later be regarded as a 
teacher of the Church, became another 
leading figure of the Alexandrian school. 
His legacy in the areas of theology and bib- 
lical philology proved invaluable to Chris- 
tianity. He applied the allegorical method 
of biblical interpretation with exceptional 
consistency. Although the Church later 
condemned some of Origen’s views, his 
influence on the theologians of the an- 
cient Church was enormous. Not only the 
“Cappadocian Fathers” were among his 
followers; the great Western theologians 
St. Ambrose of Milan, St. Augustine, and 
St. Jerome, too, greatly benefited from 
his work. Yet it was Cyril of Alexandria 
(c.376—-444) who became the most promi- 
nent representative of Alexandrian theol- 
ogy. 

The representatives of the Alexandrian 
school insistently emphasized the unity of 
the person of Christ, the inseparability in 
Him of the two natures, the Divine and 
the human. At the same time, the Alexan- 
drian theologians did not mix up the two 
natures in Christ. For Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, the God Logos, the pre-existing Je- 
sus Christ, remained unchanged after His 
incarnation. He assumed human nature 
to Himself without altering His Godhead. 


The understanding of this problem was 
made difficult by the fact that the theo- 
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logical language of Christianity had not 
yet been sufficiently developed. In addi- 
tion, the complexity of the question itself 
about the union of the two natures in the 
God-Man prevented a straightforward yet 
precise formulation. Still, the desire of 
the Alexandrian theologians to affirm the 
unity of the personhood of Christ some- 
times led to obscuring the differences be- 
tween the three persons, or hypostases, 
of the One God—the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit. The credit for the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity, as, first 
of all, of the three hypostases of the God- 
head without mixing, goes primarily to the 
theologians of the Antiochian school. 


ANTIOCHIAN SCHOOL 


The Antiochian school emerged somewhat 
later than the Alexandrian school. In con- 
trast to the latter, the theologians of the 
Antiochian school insisted on a literal and 
historical interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. As for the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the peculiarities of the exposition of dog- 
mas by the Antiochians can be illustrated 
by the example of the “Catechetical Lec- 
tures” by Cyril of Jerusalem (c.315-386), 
one of the early writers of this school. 

Cyril based his views on the Nicene 
Creed and expounded Christian dogma 
clearly, vividly, and simply. He knew the 
Scriptures well but did not overuse their 
quotations. 

God, according to Cyril, is in all things, 
but at the same time, being the Creator, 
He is outside the world. In order to 
save people, God came to be incarnate 
in Christ, becoming a real, complete, and 
perfect Man. God saved the world and 
will judge it at the end of time. However, 
the forces of the Antichrist are present 
in the world, and these forces will fight 
against the Kingdom of God until the end 
of history, when they will suffer a final 
defeat. 

Other representatives of the Anti- 
ochian school include Diodorus of Tar- 
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sus, Theodoret of Cyrus, and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. All of them believed in 
the fullness of Christ’s humanity, placing 
a special emphasis on the illegitimacy of 
mixing up His two natures. The theology 
of Clement of Alexandria, who stressed 
the inseparability of the Divine and hu- 
man natures in Christ, was sometimes 
met with doubt among the theologians 
of Antioch. They saw in Clement’s ideas 
an attempt to obscure the humanity of 
Christ. The Antiochians, in turn, would 
be accused of belittling the Divine nature 
of the Savior, attempting to portray Him 
only as a man. 

In this manner, through the joint ef- 
forts by the Alexandrian, Antiochian, and 
other schools, amidst the heated debates 
of great theologians, the early Patristic 
period—the “golden age” of Christian the- 
ology—was drawing to a close. It would 
fall to St. Augustine in the West and 
the Christological Councils in the East to 
draw some conclusions about that period 
and outline new theological developments. 


AT THE TURN OF 


AGES 


FALL OF THE WESTERN 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


The Roman Empire was on the brink of de- 
struction. The Emperor Theodosius man- 
aged to delay the onslaught of the bar- 
barians but by a short time. Following 
his death in 395 and the final division of 
the empire into the Western and Eastern 
parts, all further resistance to the barbar- 
ians became futile. The rulers of Rome, 
sensing the growing power of the peoples 
under their control, began to look to them 
for support. The Germans and the Gauls 
made up the bulk of the army. Yet it was 
not so much an external invasion that 
threatened a collapse of the once-mighty 
empire but, rather, the premonition of an 
internal catastrophe. 


Roman Court Hall. 


“As for the way of life among the Goths 
and Vandals,” the presbyter Salvian of 
Marseille wrote in the 5th century, “in 
what single respect can we consider our- 
selves superior to them or even worthy of 
comparison?”!!6 Already, John Chrysos- 
tom noticed the dark clouds hanging over 
the Eternal City, which were ripe to burst 
into a thunderstorm. According to the 
unanimous testimony of contemporaries, 
the spiritual level of the empire’s inhab- 
itants was extremely low. Mass atheism 
went hand in hand with wild superstitions. 
Whereas the new Christian art was still in 
its infancy, the classical art was rapidly 
degenerating, taking on, for the most part, 
the most primitive and tasteless forms. 

Rome’s streets were occupied by thou- 
sands of idlers who lived off free handouts 
or spend their entire days at circus games. 
The crowd’s increasing thirst for bloody 
spectacles bespoke a complete cultural 
collapse and the growing savagery among 
the population. Thus, one day, the crowd 
lynched a monk who tried to stop a brutal 


gladiator fight.* 

The army was in decline as the Ro- 
mans used to ignore military conscription. 
Peasants and even slaves began to be re- 
cruited, which in turn led to a drop in 
agricultural production. 

Alaric’s troops stormed and took Rome 
in 410: for the first time in centuries, for- 
eigners entered the Eternal City as con- 
querors. The fall of the mighty empire was 
caused by economic, social, and cultural 
factors. The world was entering a new 
phase of its development—feudalism, and 
there was not a sphere of life that would 
not undergo a drastic dismantling. Hav- 
ing seized vast territories and enslaved 
the peoples who inhabited them, the em- 
pire became a hostage of its own might. 
The Roman Empire was an example of 
the most ambitious and ultimately unsuc- 
cessful attempt to unite people of differ- 
ent cultures and religious beliefs. Rome 
sought to achieve unity by adopting a com- 
mon religion, Christianity, which was sup- 
posed to equalize the nations and unite 
all in Christ. However, this hope did not 
come to fruition: Rome proved to be un- 
prepared for true Christianity, having em- 
braced it only outwardly. The spirit of the 
true Church did not imbue the majority 
of Roman leaders either, who remained 
captive to their old habits and ideas. 

And yet the seeds of Christian culture 
already sprouted, and this gave the pa- 
gans a reason to accuse the Church and 
blame Christianity for expediting the de- 
struction of Rome. The general decline in 
the country, which had recently become 
Christian, too, caused only bitterness and 
bewilderment among the Christians of the 
West. They were seized by doubt about 
the correctness of their path. St. Jerome 
wept when the news of the city’s demise 
reached him; many saw in the catastro- 
phe the retribution of history, the smiting 
hand of God. It was only in 426 that the 
famous book “The City of God” came out, 


*Translator’s note: St. Telemachus (d.404). 
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written by the bishop of Hippo, Augustine, 
which explained the tragic events to the 
Christian world. 


AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
(354-430) 


St. Augustine is one of the most signifi- 
cant figures in the history of Christianity. 
He was exactly the type of person of whom 
they say, “the soul of the age.” He left an 
indelible mark on all further development 
of the culture and the Church, both in 
the West and in the East. The path that 
led him to Christ was both unique and 
worthwhile. Possessing the enormous tal- 
ents of a writer and a psychologist, Au- 
gustine was able to analyze his spiritual 
quest, reflecting it in his immortal works 
that would become masterpieces of world 
literature. Among his writings, “The Con- 
fessions” stands out, in which the great 
teacher of the Church tells of his life’s 
journey and vocation. 

The son of a pagan father and a Chris- 
tian mother, Augustine was born in Tha- 
gaste (modern Algeria) and received a good 
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education. As a young man, he went 
to the capital of North Africa, Carthage, 
where he indulged himself in social life. 
Soon, however, this life bored him, and 
Augustine began to think more and more 
about the meaning of human existence. 
Gradually, his unconscious desires de- 
veloped into a quest for happiness and 
harmony (he was especially influenced by 
the books of Cicero). Augustine came to 
the conclusion that only true wisdom, or, 
more exactly, philosophy, could give a per- 
son real happiness. 


In his spiritual quest, Augustine also 
tried to turn to the Bible. However, in 
the beginning, he did not succeed on that 
path of learning. He studied the Bible in a 
circle of Manichaeans—followers of a very 
influential religious teaching of that pe- 
riod, a mixture of Iranian Zoroastrianism 
with Christianity and Eastern cults. A 
key feature of Manichaeism was its dual- 
ism—the belief in two higher powers that 
rule the world, eternally opposing one an- 
other. To the Manichaeans, the God of the 
Old Testament was the evil power, and the 
God of the New Testament was the good 
power. In addition, Manichaeism saw true 
reality only in the material phenomena 
of nature, spiritualizing the sun, moon, 
planets, and plants. Essentially, devoid of 
genuine philosophical roots, it was most 
often reduced to crude materialism. It is 
not surprising that, after adopting this no- 
tion for a period of time, Augustine soon 
grew disillusioned with it: “But I, thinking 
of [material] things, very much ensnared 
and in a measure stifled, was oppressed 
by those masses; panting under which for 
the breath of Your Truth, I was not able 
to breathe it pure and undefiled.”!!” 


As a teacher, Augustine soon moved 
from Carthage to Rome and, in 384, to Mi- 
lan. A decisive transformation took place 
in his life during that period. 

Struck by the sermons of Ambrose of 
Milan, Augustine began to realize the gulf 
that lay between Manichaeism and Chris- 


tianity. However, he did not see sufficient 
reasons for him to accept the Church’s 
teaching on the Incarnation. Only after 
he became acquainted with the teachings 
of Aristotle, Plato, and the Neoplatonic 
philosophers was he able to realize the 
vastness of immaterial existence, in which 
the Divine mystery was being revealed. 
The real revelation for him, however, was 
his reading of the epistles of the Apos- 
tle Paul: Augustine could sense how the 
Grace of God was attracting him, and how 
he was stubbornly resisting it. Gradually 
God, whom his heart had been yearning 
for so long, became real to him again. 


However, giving up his old habits proved 
to be difficult. Praying for his salvation, 
Augustine secretly hoped that he would 
not be heard. Only following a severe in- 
ner struggle was Augustine able to make 
up his mind. In 387, he was baptized by 
St. Ambrose, a year later, he became a 
monk, and, two years later, he was or- 
dained a priest. Thus, the Church of 
Christ received a thinker who would play 
a prominent role in her history. 


Augustine distinguished himself in dif- 
ferent areas. In 396, he took the epis- 
copal see of Hippo, where he remained 
until his death. Augustine founded the 
first monastery in Latinized Africa and ac- 
tively preached Christianity. He combined 
church ministry with literary work. 


Augustine’s legacy consists of more 
than 100 writings. Among them are 
polemical works directed against the here- 
sies that were literally tearing the Church 
apart, primarily Manichaeism, Donatism, 
and Pelagianism, as well as stubbornly 
tenacious Roman paganism. There are 
writings on the exegesis of Holy Scrip- 
ture, dogmatics, historiosophy, and Chris- 
tian ethics. About 400 of his sermons, 
numerous letters, and autobiographical 
works have also been preserved. There 
is practically no sphere of Christian life 
that was not profoundly influenced by the 
ideas of Augustine. Nevertheless, many 
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researchers consider Augustine’s teaching 
about the Church to be his most original 
and valuable contribution. Following the 
capture of Rome by Alaric, this teaching 
found its full realization in the book “The 
City of God.” Amidst the general chaos, de- 
spair, and confusion, Augustine’s words 
resounded as a voice of hope. He deci- 
sively rejected and derided the pagan view 
that Christianity helped to destroy Rome; 
indeed, the world had known social up- 
heavals long before Christ. 


According to Augustine, the fall of Rome 
once again had to demonstrate that the 
“Earthly City” and everything connected 
with it is transitory. Only the City of God 
cannot be destroyed. What is this City 
of God? It is a universal coming together 
in Christ—the Kingdom of Heaven, pro- 
claimed by the Savior. It has a twofold 
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meaning: as an ideal Kingdom of the 
Spirit, and as the ultimate goal of his- 
tory. Since ancient times, the history of 
mankind has been one of a struggle be- 
tween the two cities. The human city is 
full of self-love; it is the city of civilization 
and everything earthly; the City of God 
lives entirely in the light of Truth. Ina 
dramatic struggle, the City of God over- 
comes the limitations of the Earthly City. 
The Church, an embodiment of the City of 
God, sojourns on the earth, transfiguring 
it, sanctifying the Earthly City. 

Augustine believes that any dream of 
the Church as a complete, ideal Christian 
society will essentially remain a dream. 
The formation of the City is an actual pro- 
cess, whose goal is to prepare for the fu- 
ture Kingdom. The fullness of existence 
can only be achieved once people become 
free from the shackles of their fallen hu- 
man nature. In the time of general despair, 
Augustine showed that, with the coming 
of Christ, history did not end, but, instead, 
a new era began. Thus, he gave hope to 
the Christians of the West, while at the 
same time pointing out to the Church her 
great task. 


COUNCILS OF EPHESUS AND 
CHALCEDON 


Augustine died in 430. The Church was 
going through a deep crisis that coincided 
with the final phase of the history of the 
ancient world—the crisis during which the 
main doctrinal positions of the Church 
were consolidated and formulated at the 
III and IV Ecumenical Councils. The forms 
of church life in the East and West also 
took their shape during this period. 

This period in the life of the Church is 
marked by a close relationship that ex- 
isted between the sociopolitical and reli- 
gious spheres. In the critical moment of 
the barbarian invasion, the Church, ac- 
cording to Ambrose of Milan, “stands im- 
movable amid all the seas of the world.... 
The waves lash but do not shake [her].”11° 
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To maintain such steadfastness in the 
face of the collapse of the empire, the 
church organization had to become a 
coherent, tightly centralized hierarchical 
structure. The framework of the Roman 
imperial government served as a model for 
such centralization. 

During the reign of the rather weak- 
willed Emperor Theodosius II the Callig- 
rapher, the Byzantine state was in actu- 
ality run by his sister Pulcheria, an en- 
ergetic, intelligent, and deeply religious 
woman. Pulcheria saw her main support 
in the Church, which needed a devoted 
and strong-willed hierarch as its head. 
Nestorius, who she thought met those re- 
quirements, took over the patriarchal see 
of Byzantium in 428. He was one of the 
most learned men of his time, decisive 
and eloquent. As a new patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, he dreamed of elevating his 
bishopric to the level of the Roman see. 

Soon, however, the figure of Nestorius 
became the cause of heated dogmatic de- 
bates. As a student of the Antiochian 
school, Nestorius said that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary could not be rightfully called 


the Theotokos (“God-bearer”). He argued 
that Mary, as a human being, could not 
have possibly given birth to God, and 
therefore it was unacceptable to refer to 
Mary that way. Nevertheless, the term 
“Theotokos” was already quite popular 
among the people. It also received sup- 
port from the traditional rivals of the An- 
tiochian school—the Alexandrian theolo- 
gians, and, above all, Cyril of Alexandria. 
An ardent defender of the Orthodox doc- 
trine, Cyril, known for his uncompromis- 
ing attitude, sometimes showed intoler- 
ance and even aggression to the opinions 
of his opponents. Moreover, not devoid 
of ambition, he wanted to strengthen the 
influence of the Alexandrian see at the 
expense of Byzantium. The dispute over 
the Theotokos marked the beginning of 
a broader controversy involving various 
dogmatic points. 

Nestorius’ teaching was recognized as 
heretical. Scholars still argue about how 
much it was in fact so. In reality, signif- 
icant differences between the disputing 
parties were the result of inaccurate ter- 
minology, and the disputes themselves 
were largely caused by ecclesiastical and 
political reasons. In any case, in the ensu- 
ing centuries, the attitude towards Nesto- 
rius changed, and he was recognized as 
an honest and sincere Christian thinker, 
even if mistaken in some of his views. 


By issuing a series of open letters 
against Nestorius, Cyril was able to enlist 
the support of Pope Celestine, and Em- 
peror Theodosius II was forced to heed 
their joint statements. In 431, in the 
Church of the Theotokos in Ephesus, a 
Council was convened, which is called the 
Il] Ecumenical Council. 


The Antiochian clergy, led by Bishop 
John, naturally wanted to exonerate 
Nestorius, yet the Antiochians did not 
manage to arrive at the Council in time. 
Cyril hastened to open the council ses- 
sions without the eastern bishops present. 
Not being particularly scrupulous in his 


St. Leo the Great. 
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means, Cyril did everything to ensure 
that his line of argument should prevail. 
Nestorius was deposed. In Constantino- 
ple, John, the bishop of Antioch, appealed 
to the emperor, complaining of the illegal 
actions of Cyril and his supporters. As 
a result, John called his own rival coun- 
cil, known as Conciliabulum.* A terrible 
commotion ensued. 

The dispute would have to be arbitrated 
by the emperor. Pulcheria, however, took 
Cyril’s side. The city population, too, was 
on his side, and, as a result, Nestorius’ 
removal from the bishop’s throne was af- 
firmed. Nevertheless, the eastern Syr- 
ian provinces continued to adhere to the 
teachings of Nestorius and created their 
own independent churches. This gave the 
first impetus to divisions within Eastern 
Christianity. 

About twenty years passed, yet the 
internal church strife did not sub- 
side. During these years, a new 
heresy—Monophysitism—gained strength. 


*Translator’s note: Here, it is used diminu- 
tively. 
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Its proponents acknowledged only one na- 
ture in Christ, the Divine, while denying 
the fullness of His human nature. They 
believed that the Divine nature had sub- 
sumed the human nature in Him. At that 
time, the most influential figure in the 
European West was Pope Leo the Great. 
Under the influence of the pope, Emperor 
Marcian issued an edict to convoke a 
Council in Chalcedon in 451 to resolve 
all dogmatic and ecclesiastical issues. 

The significance of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, known as the IV Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, is truly enormous. It finally affirmed 
the theological formula that reflected the 
unity of God and Man in Christ. This 
unity was understood as a hypostatic (in- 
divisible and inconfused) union. 

It was at this Council, as we have 
pointed out earlier, that the Sym- 
bol of Faith (the so-called Nicene- 
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Constantinopolitan Creed), professed to 
this day by the Orthodox Church, was 
adopted. Nevertheless, the Council of 
Chalcedon had a negative impact on the 
unity of the Eastern Christian world. Af- 
ter the already mentioned separation by 
the Eastern Syriac “Nestorian” Church, 
the decisions of the Council of Chal- 
cedon would not be accepted by the Ar- 
menian, Syriac (Jacobite), Egyptian (Cop- 
tic), Ethiopian, and Indian Churches. 
These churches became known as the 
non-Chalcedonian Churches. Some of 
them have remained influential to this 
day, and of others—only a few commu- 
nities remain. The Byzantine and Roman 
Churches, which adopted the decision of 
the Council of Chalcedon, called them- 
selves Orthodox, emphasizing their com- 
mitment to the ancient right (correct) apos- 
tolic teaching. 

Although this division would not have 
the same consequences for the Christian 
world as the subsequent Great Schism of 
1054, the unity of the Eastern Church 
was, to a certain extent, undermined, 
which affected its further historical path. 

Still, following a hard and intense strug- 
gle, full of brilliant victories and bitter de- 
feats associated with losses, the Church 
was able to retain the central thing—she 
remained the bearer of the idea of God- 
Manhood, called to transform the world. 
And humanity had entered a new era, no 
less controversial and tragic—the era of 
the Middle Ages. 
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WESTERN 
CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE EARLY MIDDLE 
AGES 


The Middle Ages, i.e., the period from 
the fall of Rome to the Reformation and 
the Renaissance (although scholars still 
argue about the definition of this concept 
and the chronological boundaries of the 
Middle Ages), is an extremely rich and con- 
troversial period in the history of Chris- 
tianity. During this time, the Eastern 
and Western Churches finally became di- 
vided, choosing to advance independently 
of each other. In the Middle Ages, the 
structure of church government devel- 
oped and took shape, and the principles 
and forms of interaction between church 
and state were established. Ecclesiasti- 
cal activities in all their aspects received 
legal implementation; church life began 
to be governed by precise rules. New eco- 
nomic and social relations had a strong 
impact on the cultural development of the 
countries that had been part of the for- 
mer Roman Empire. Virtually all spheres 
of life—natural sciences, poetry, philoso- 
phy, art—experienced an unprecedented 
rise. The secular and spiritual compo- 
nents of the Middle Ages, mutually en- 
riching each other, have left us with the 
greatest cultural heritage. It formed the 
basis of our present civilization, which is 
commonly referred to as Christian. How- 
ever, the development of the medieval so- 
ciety was by no means unambivalent. Its 
Christian form was often merely external, 
disguising a lack of Christian essence un- 
derneath. Thus, along with the greatest 
achievements of the Middle Ages stand 
what can be described as none other than 
reprehensible and abhorrent. In fact, the 
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very worldview of the Middle Ages (often 
equated with the true Christianity by to- 
day’s fans of “antiquity”) was built on the 
false and unchristian elements, which 
were subsequently absorbed by European 
culture. To comprehend the main mal- 
ady of the medieval consciousness, one 
might look for answers in the limited as- 
similation of the Christian principles by 
the European nations. 


EVANGELIZATION OF NON- 
CHRISTIAN NATIONS 


By the beginning of the 5th century, no 
fewer than two million people must have 
already been converted to Christianity. 
Representatives of the established first 
Christian churches of Rome, Constantino- 
ple, and Asia Minor were sent to the most 
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remote regions to take the Gospel message 
to the peoples. 

Around 300 AD, the ruler of Armenia, 
Tiridates, was baptized and the New Tes- 
tament was translated into Armenian. Ar- 
menia became the first state to officially 
proclaim itself Christian. 

Under Constantine the Great, Christian- 
ity spread to Ethiopia, Georgia, and even 
India. Numerous Christian communities 
began to appear in the west—in Italy and 
Carthage—and in the south of Europe. 
The Council of Elvira in 300-306 was at- 
tended by delegates from southern Eu- 
rope, particularly Spain. In the same 4th 
century, Christian preachers began their 
extensive work in northern Africa. 

The process of the Christianization of 
the British Isles and Central Europe was 
of particular importance to the fate of 
the Western Church. It is known that 
the Celtic bishops represented Britain al- 
ready at the local Church Council of 314.* 


*Translator’s note: Church Councils generally 
fall into two categories: local and ecumenical, de- 
pending on the nature of issues being addressed, 
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Even before the invasion of the western 
Goths into the Roman Empire, missionary 
work began among them. The mission- 
ary outreach is inextricably linked with 
the name of the Arian Christian Ulfilas 
(c.311-383), ordained to the Gothic bish- 
opric, who translated the Holy Scriptures 
into Gothic. His ministry was very suc- 
cessful in converting Goths to Christian- 
ity: many of them were already Christians 
when they invaded Rome. Martin of Tours 
(c.317-397) worked hard to spread the 
Gospel among the Teutonic tribes. His 
mission was especially important for the 
Western Church, which was threatened 
by the raids of the militant Teutons. How- 
ever, the mission of Martin of Tours al- 
ready showed intolerance, alien to the 
spirit of the Gospel. Martin organized the 
monks subordinate to him into squads, 
which destroyed and burned pagan tem- 
ples. For centuries to come, Christian mis- 
sions would often be accompanied by the 
practice of baptism with “fire and sword.” 

Just as revealing were the conver- 
sion and subsequent acts of King Clovis 
(481-511), the first Frankish king to be- 
come Christian. Before the battle with 
the Germanic tribe of Alemanni, Clovis 
lost hope of getting help from his “na- 
tive” gods and called out to Christ: “If 
You will grant me victory over these ene- 
mies, and I will know [Your] power... I 
will believe in You and be baptized in Your 
name.”''? He won and in 496 converted 
to Christianity under the influence of his 
wife and St. Remigius. Henceforth, Clovis 
offered a different justification for his par- 
ticipation in internecine fighting: for ex- 
ample, he moved his forces against Alaric 
to allegedly wage a war against Arianism. 
The result of missionary work among the 


the representation by bishops, and the subsequent 
reception by the Church. The Orthodox Church 
recognizes the Seven Ecumenical Councils of the 
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cribes the ecumenical status to a number of later 
Councils. 


Franks, regardless of the means of its ex- 
ecution, was that almost all Gaul (the ter- 
ritory of present-day France) entered the 
Christian Church. 

Irish monasteries played a unique role 
in the development of Western Chris- 
tian culture. It is believed that Chris- 
tianity was brought to Ireland by St. 
Patrick (c.389-461), who came there from 
Britain at the age of 16. The inhabitants 
of Ireland professed the religion of the 
Druids—a complex conglomerate of pan- 
theistic pagan ideas. From 432 to 461, 
Patrick preached the Gospel among the 
Irish Celts and, despite the opposition 
from the local pagan priests, made Ireland 
the backbone of Celtic Christianity. Later, 
Irish monks, as the most trained and ed- 
ucated, went to different parts of the Eu- 
ropean continent spreading the Gospel. 
The Irish monasteries themselves would 
become the primary “book centers” of the 
early Middle Ages in the West, where an- 
cient manuscripts were stored, copied, 
and studied. 


DOUBLE FAITH OF THE 
BARBARIANS 


After the fall of Rome, the Church faced 
the task of introducing the barbarians to 
Christianity, bringing them to the true 
faith and universal unity. Here, too, the 
Church encountered difficulties. 

One of the issues was the fact that the 
barbarians who had already converted 
to Christianity (for example, the Goths) 
were predominantly Arians. This heretical 
teaching, more rationalistic than Ortho- 
doxy and, consequently, more accessible 
to the common man, became deep-rooted 
among the Goths, especially given that 
their enlightener, Ulfilas, was an Arian. 

The central challenge, however, was 
that genuine acceptance of the Gospel 
Message required a rebirth of man, re- 
pentance, and moral purification. For ed- 
ucated pagans, a small minority of peo- 
ple, the search for religious and ethical 


foundations of life was something natu- 
ral. Many of them already felt an acute 
contradiction between the traditions of 
their fathers and the true ideal. As a re- 
sult of their long spiritual search, they 
would often come to the One God in Christ. 
Such reservations were alien to the bar- 
barian world. The free children of the 
forests—the Goths, the Lombards, the 
Franks, they did not recognize any rules 
or restrictions when it came to pursuing 
their desires. “They actually think it tame 
and stupid to acquire by the sweat of toil 
what they might win by their blood,”!?° 
Tacitus wrote about the early Germans. 
Naturally, their primitive laws and savage 
morals were not conducive to their ethical 
progress and understanding of the spirit 
and tasks of Christianity. Their concept 
of virtue was conflated with that of power. 
Thus, the worldview of barbarians was 
largely shaped by individualism and the 
rule of dominance by the strong. 


As to the religious beliefs of the bar- 
barians, they were a mixture of crude 
pantheism and the most primitive pa- 
ganism. The ancient Germans believed 
in the formidable god Wotan, who trav- 
elled through forests accompanied by the 
Valkyries, the warlike maidens. Another 
god, the unstoppable Thor, thundered in 
the sky and sent rain to the earth. The 
life of the gods, according to the Germans, 
was spent in battles and orgies. People 
believed that the forests were inhabited by 
goblins, elves, and witches, and that the 
houses were haunted by kobolds. Sacred 
stones, trees, and groves were revered 
throughout Northern Europe. The Ger- 
mans, who were close to nature, found it 
difficult to part with their belief in nature 
spirits. Whereas the pantheon of classical 
antiquity had dissolved on its own, the 
Germanic deities remained entrenched in 
the popular consciousness. 


When converting the pagan barbarians 
to Christianity, the missionaries were of- 
ten less concerned with how profound 
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that conversion actually was. In or- 
der to make quick progress, they, either 
consciously or unconsciously, took the 
path of compromise. Without disavowing 
the pagan gods, they equated them with 
demons, who from now on would inhabit 
the underworld. Thus, for millions of 
newly converted “Christians,” their prior 
pagan beliefs did not go away but in- 
stead were modified. Demonology began 
to develop rapidly, where demons were en- 
dowed with certain cosmic features char- 
acteristic of the old pagan spirits. In a 
similar vein, many minor deities quietly 
acquired the status of patron saints. 


Accordingly, the clergy began to play the 
role of the pagan priesthood. The early 
Christian understanding of the role of the 
pastor as a celebrant before God on behalf 
of the entire congregation, vested with the 
right to perform the sacraments, gave way 
to the belief that real communication with 
God could only occur via the priest. A spe- 
cial magical power began to be attributed 
to priests. Such understanding of the role 
of clergy could not but negatively affect 
their morals. The majority of clergy in 
the barbarian countries quickly became 
a kind of caste of sorcerers, greedy and 
power-hungry individuals. 


Thus, the Christianization of Europe 
progressed not so much in depth as in 
breadth, through a formal addition of the 
population in the new lands to the Church. 
Curiously, the mission of spreading Chris- 
tianity was carried out not only by the 
clergy but also by the newly converted 
Christians from the barbarians. As al- 
ready mentioned, the role of “taking up 
one’s cross” in that mission was often re- 
placed with the sword. Nevertheless, the 
adoption of Christianity, even in this form, 
was of great significance to the barbar- 
ian peoples of Europe. The same Clovis, 
although he imagined Christ to be some- 
thing of a warrior God, tried to change his 
pagan habits and temper his cruelty. Ac- 
cording to the bishop Gregory of Tours, 
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Clovis “made it known to all the army 
that neither there nor on the way should 
they spoil anyone or take any one’s prop- 
erty.”!?! 

The Christianization of Europe formed a 
single basis, which would enable a revival 
of civilization, which previously collapsed 
with the Roman Empire. Christianity be- 
came the religious and ideological founda- 
tion on which the new economic relations 
were built. Yet, such Christianity of a 
semi-pagan model, being in fact a dou- 
ble faith, could not become the driving 
force for a genuine spiritual and cultural 
revival. 

The clergy were becoming increasingly 
susceptible to secular interests and influ- 
ences. Like the nobility of that period, 
they began to spend time feasting, hunt- 
ing, and fighting wars. The level of educa- 
tion fell catastrophically among the clergy, 
while their greed and debauchery flour- 
ished. 

The role of monasticism as a bearer 
of enlightenment, as an institution alien 
to the world and its temptations, in- 
creased significantly during that period. 
Monasticism was called upon to become 
a stronghold of the Church in the harsh 
days of the early Middle Ages. Back then, 
however, there was no common under- 
standing of the purpose and nature of the 
mission of monasticism. It was rather 
fragmented and incapable of acting as a 
unified force. Monasticism needed a new 
Rule (charter) that would strictly regulate 
all aspects of its life and clearly define its 
place in the life of the Church and society. 
It fell to St. Benedict of Nursia to create 
such a Rule. 


ST. BENEDICT OF NURSIA 

(c.480-c.543) AND 

WESTERN MONASTICISM 
Monasticism was the mainstay of the 


Church in the East. Likewise, through 
the efforts of Benedict of the Italian city 
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St. Benedict of Nursia. 
Miniature. 11 century. 


of Nursia, monasticism began to play a 
major role in the spiritual life of the West. 

While still very young, Benedict started 
to lead an ascetic life. He lived in the 
suburbs of Rome. By the age of 30, he be- 
came an abbot of a monastery. He fought 
resolutely against the abuses and secular 
mores that had by then penetrated be- 
hind the monastery walls. Yet the monks 
were unwilling to give up their well-fed 
and comfortable way of life. Benedict had 
to withdraw to the former places of his 
ascetic labors as a youth. Soon, peo- 
ple began to flock to the cave where the 
young solitary lived, eager for spiritual 
consolation. Many of them decided to set- 
tle near St. Benedict, attracted by the 
blessed atmosphere that surrounded the 
monk. Thus, several new monasteries ap- 
peared. This, however, did not happen 
without intrigues against Benedict, and, 
around 520, he and several friends de- 
cided to move to the mountain of Monte 
Cassino. There, he began his active mis- 
sionary work and built a monastery on the 


site of the former Apollo temple, where he 
lived until the end of his days. In that 
monastery, he created his famous “Rule 
of St. Benedict” for monastic life. 


Like the Eastern ascetics, Benedict 
taught that all monastics had to perform 
manual labor. “Idleness is the enemy 
of the soul,” he said, “and therefore the 
brethren ought to be employed in man- 
ual labor at certain times, at others, in 
devout reading.”!?* Benedict outlined the 
two principal occupations of the monks: 
in addition to physical labor, they had to 
engage in missions and spiritual educa- 
tion, and, of course, strictly observe the 
hours of prayer. The Rule of St. Benedict 
was quite austere, which corresponded to 
the mission of monasticism at the time. 
Thus, the monks had to sleep clothed and 
with knives at the ready in order to re- 
pel a sudden attack by robbers. They 
had to wear the simplest clothing, limit 
themselves to a minimum amount of food. 
Only a few hours were allowed for sleep: 
at night, the monks served long services. 
However, the Rule of St. Benedict can not 
be considered cruel or inhumane. It does 
not contain excessive demands, typical of 
early Christian ascetics, recommends le- 
niency to weak brethren, and prescribes 
alternating work with short periods of rest. 
In the preface to the Rule, St. Benedict 
writes: “We are about to found a school 
of the Lord’s service, in which we hope to 
introduce nothing harsh or burdensome.” 


Monasticism must be well organized, 
consistent with its great responsibility 
and its important role in the Church. 
Therefore, St. Benedict developed a hi- 
erarchical structure of monastic ministry, 
with its strict and unquestioning subordi- 
nation of the lower-ranking ministers to 
their superiors. Benedict was the first to 
introduce the monastic vow, which, like 
the military oath, should confer greater 
responsibility on those who embark on 
the narrow path of serving and renounc- 
ing the world. According to the Rule, the 
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abbot of the monastery must never abuse 
his power. Ordinary monks could offer 
him advice, which he was obliged to pay 
attention to. 

The Rule, developed by St. Benedict, 
greatly strengthened monasticism as the 
stronghold of the Church. It took a long 
time before the monastic rules of St. Bene- 
dict had to be revised. Yet to enact fun- 
damental changes in the general life and 
practices of the Church, pastors of the 
highest rank were needed, who could mea- 
sure up to the great and far-reaching chal- 
lenges facing the Christians. Pope Gregory 
I, later called Gregory the Great by the 
Church, became such a pastor. 


GREGORY THE GREAT 
(c.540-604) 


Monasticism became the true center of 
church life, and it was precisely from the 
monastic environment that a young and 
talented cleric emerged, who, under the 
name of Gregory I, was destined to occupy 
the Roman cathedra and become one of 
the greatest popes in the history of the 
Church. 

Gregory came from the patrician family 
of the gens Anicia, received an excellent 
education, and in his youth was the pre- 
fect of Rome. But from an early age, he 
was yearning for a contemplative and spir- 
itual life. As his biographer puts it, “soon 
quitting his secular habit, he repaired to 
a monastery,”!?° joining the Benedictine 
order. 

Gregory’s talents and ascetic life at- 
tracted the attention of Pope Pelagius II. 
Gregory was sent to Byzantium for sev- 
eral years as a representative of the see 
of Rome. He brilliantly managed his as- 
signment: fighting heresies and defending 
the interests of Rome. However, he truly 
felt at home only when, in his own words, 
he “anchored [at] the tranquil shore of 
prayer, whenever tossed by the ceaseless 
waves of secular affairs.”!?* In 585, Gre- 
gory returned to Rome and became the 
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Gregory the Great. 
Medieval miniature. 


abbot of a monastery. When Pope Pelag- 
ius died in 590, the Senate, the people, 
and the clergy unanimously elevated the 
well-known abbot to the see of St. Pe- 
ter. Gregory opposed his own election as 
much as he could but eventually conceded 
to people’s demands. This position was 
a heavy burden for him to carry. Later, 
Gregory remarked with sadness: “For I 
used to strive daily to win my way outside 
the world, outside the flesh to see incorpo- 
really supernal joys.... But, having been 
suddenly dashed by the whirlwind, I have 
fallen into fears and tremors.”!”° Indeed, 
the situation was extremely challenging, 
for, as we know, the newly Christianized 
countries were going back to the dark- 
ness of paganism and their spiritual life 
and education were waning. The Church 
in the East became increasingly subor- 
dinate to the Byzantine emperor, while 
simultaneously growing further from the 
Germanized West. 

Achieving the unity of the Church, even 
if only on the outside, became a top pri- 
ority. Gregory realized that he could use 


his talents to work towards this goal. Still, 
his political position was nowhere as ex- 
treme as those of most of his successors, 
and, as a monk, he always put spiritual 
values first. “Other popes,” the famous 
medieval historian Bede the Venerable 
wrote about him, “applied themselves to 
building churches or adorning them with 
gold and silver, but Gregory was wholly in- 
tent upon gaining souls.”'”? A deep sense 
of personal humility and kindness virtu- 
ally never failed Gregory, and there was 
no pretense in the fact that he called 
himself “the servant of the servants of 
God”—Gregory truly felt called to serve 
his brethren in Christ. 


However, a deep longing for the unity of 
the Church did not prevent Gregory I from 
defending the primacy of his see. He saw 
the City of God as a united Church, some- 
thing he intended to achieve by traditional 
methods, by persevering in the traditions 
of the Roman Empire. Naturally, in his 
eyes, Rome was the center and the head of 
the Christian world. And, therefore, Gre- 
gory became genuinely indignant when 
the Byzantine patriarch John began to re- 
fer to himself as an ecumenical bishop. In 
a letter to Emperor Maurice, he notes with 
anger: “[Peter] received the keys of the 
heavenly kingdom, and yet he is not called 
the universal apostle; while the most holy 
man, my fellow priest John, attempts to 
be called universal bishop!”!“° Thus, the 
struggle for primacy between the sees of 
Constantinople and Rome began to man- 
ifest itself visibly, which would later lead 
to most unfortunate consequences. 


Gregory's teaching on the priesthood 
holds great importance for Christianity. 
A priest, he believed, should live in 
two spheres, “in seeking high things he 
[should not] despise the weak things of 
his neighbours.”!?’ At the same time, a 
priest differs from a layman only by his 
readiness to devote his life to God with- 
out reserve. “Let one who is still tied and 
bound with earthly desires beware lest he 


venture to assume a place of rule [and] 
an intercessor [in the Church of God].”!2° 
Gregory altogether rejected a notion of any 
special superiority of a pastor over lay- 
men, “for man is by nature preferred to 
the brute beasts, but not to other men, 
one’s equal.”!79 However, these most im- 
portant guidelines were not fully under- 
stood by the medieval Church: the pagan 
notions of a clergyman as a type of ma- 
gician with a special connection to God, 
which existed among the newly converted 
Christians of the early Middle Ages, have 
survived to modern times. 


Apart from his unifying mission in the 
Church, Gregory the Great made a signifi- 
cant contribution to strengthening monas- 
ticism. He is known for his missionary 
activities, primarily in England. He sup- 
ported reforms in the Christian liturgy 
and wrote a spiritual and moral guide for 
pastors. 


Not everything in the work of Gregory 
the Great can be regarded as positive. 
Resorting to the help of the state in at- 
tempts to unite the Church, Pope Gregory 
greatly contributed to the future consol- 
idation of secular power in the Church, 
the transformation of the papal see into 
a military and political force. Proclaim- 
ing the equality of priests and laity, he 
simultaneously raised the clergy to an un- 
precedented height by his ecclesiastical 
reforms, essentially endowing them with 
secular power. The shortcomings of Gre- 
gory the Great include his disregard for 
art and the pre-Christian philosophical 
and literary heritage. Notwithstanding, 
Pope Gregory remains one of the most 
prominent figures of the Church who left 
a significant mark on her history. His 
works, more than those of others, showed 
a blueprint for the future developments of 
the Church in the West. 
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BYZANTINE EMPIRE 
OF THE EMPEROR 


J USTINIAN 
CAESAROPAPISM 


While Rome was working to unite cen- 
tral and northern Europe under its spiri- 
tual rule, Byzantium sought to create the 
City of God in the East. The rulers of 
Byzantium saw themselves as true heirs 
of the Roman emperors, and their state as 
a huge Christian empire built after the Ro- 
man model. This aspiration appeared to 
have been fully realized during the reign 
of Emperor Justinian (483-565). 

Having come to power in 527, this em- 
peror ruled the “second Rome” until his 
death. An extremely ambitious, intelli- 
gent, and educated man, he went down in 
the history of Christianity as a ruler who 
greatly influenced the fate of the Church. 

First of all, Justinian considered his 
first priority to strengthen the military 
and political power of Byzantium. Dur- 
ing his military campaigns, he conquered 
the Vandals and defeated the Ostrogoths; 
the barbarians lost northern Africa and 
a large part of Spain. He succeeded in 
annexing the peoples of the Balkan Penin- 
sula to Byzantium. The borders of Byzan- 
tium began to approach those of the for- 
mer Roman Empire. In his edicts, Jus- 
tinian referred to himself as a ruler of the 
Franks, the Alemanni, and similar titles 
that emphasized his claim over Europe. 

Justinian was well aware of how im- 
portant church unity was for strength- 
ening the imperial state. Already as a 
co-emperor of Byzantium, he resolutely 
fought the Monophysites. For this pur- 
pose he established ties with Pope John, 
whom he welcomed with honors in his cap- 
ital. In 544 AD, Justinian issued an edict 
of “The Three Chapters” directed against 
the Monophysites. He also helped to re- 
fute Nestorianism. 
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In relation to the Church, Justinian 
formally observed the principle of sym- 
phonia, which presupposes an equal and 
friendly coexistence of Church and state. 
But in fact, he was completing that enor- 
mous edifice of imperial absolutism, with 
the Church being an essential part of it. 
Christianity was important to Justinian 
mainly as a tool for strengthening the 
Byzantine political system. Accordingly, 
the emperor arrogated to himself the right 
to freely appoint and remove bishops, and 
introduce church laws that were conve- 
nient for him. In other words, for Jus- 
tinian, the role of the Church was reduced 
to serving the state, and this phenomenon 
in history became known as caesaropa- 
pism. The principle of caesaropapism was 
formalized in his famous legislative code 
known as “The Codex of Justinian’—a 
comprehensive set of laws governing all 
aspects of life of the empire. 


Sincerely believing that Christianity 
and the Christian state can be strength- 
ened through the use of force, Jus- 
tinian stopped at nothing to achieve his 
ends. Two years after his accession to 
the throne, he ordered the University in 
Athens to be closed. He forbade the Jews 
to read the Old Testament in Hebrew. In 
his edicts, Justinian declared that “those 
who do not rightly worship God shall also 
be deprived of their earthly goods.”!°° Jus- 
tinian is the author of the infamous words 
about heretics: “It is enough to let them 
live.”18! 


This religious policy of Justinian, little 
in keeping with the Christian spirit, some- 
times led to the results that he did not 
anticipate. Thus, while mercilessly fight- 
ing against heretics, the emperor himself 
came to be viewed by some as one—his 
edict “The Three Chapters” led to a con- 
tention at the Council of Constantinople 
in 553. Justinian alienated many cler- 
gymen in the East, who were leaning to- 
wards Monophysitism, and the pope in 
the West. This also caused a schism in 


Emperor Justinian and members of his court. 
Mosaic. 
6th century. 


the West, which lasted for 150 years." 

The caesaropapism, which first ap- 
peared during the initial Ecumenical 
Councils, was gradually gaining domi- 
nance in Byzantium. It effectively par- 
alyzed the spiritual power of the Church, 
nearly depriving her of true social signif- 
icance. The Church became completely 
preoccupied with worldly affairs, servicing 
the needs of the rulers of the state. Asa 
result, faith in God and spiritual life began 
to exist in isolation, fenced off by monas- 
tic walls. Sincere Christians, instead of 
sanctifying the world, fled from it, as the 
first anchorite monks once had done. The 
separation of faith from social life further 
deteriorated the moral state of Byzantine 
society. 


MORES OF THE BYZANTINES 


Byzantium claimed the right to be the suc- 
cessor of the Roman Empire and, in a 
sense, achieved its goal, which was not 
only about bringing a huge territory un- 
der its control. Like the Roman emperor, 


*Translator’s note: The so-called Schism of the 
Three Chapters. 


the Byzantine monarch had an unlimited 
power. He stood above the law. The in- 
habitants of the empire were called the 
“slaves of his majesty.” The humiliating 
ceremonies of obeisance paid to the Chris- 
tian emperor were more befitting of the 
pagan kings of Egypt who believed them- 
selves to be the sons of gods. The despotic 
rule of some emperors resulted in a de- 
liberate policy of terror, which in turn de- 
moralized society and contributed to the 
decline in morals. People’s spiritual aspi- 
rations were on the wane. The inhabitants 
of Constantinople would spend their days 
at the circus arena where the opposing 
groups of fans provoked riots and blood- 
shed. On the hippodromes, the spectators 
were yelling furiously: “Theotokos, grant 
us victory!” Conjurers were hired to cast a 
spell on the horses of the opposing team. 
In the circus, mime artists depicted the 
most obscene scenes, blaspheming un- 
abashedly. Drunkenness and debauchery 
flourished in the city. Terrible poverty 
coexisted with the exorbitant luxury of 
the imperial nobility and the high clergy. 
The love for work and the concern for the 
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Emperor Justinian. 
Constantinople. 
Mosaic. 986-994. 


community interests seemed to have dis- 
appeared from the life of the commoners. 
More than once, during street brawls, the 
Byzantines nearly burned their capital to 
the ground. “The idle and indigent mem- 
bers of the populace,” notes the Byzantine 
historian Leo the Deacon, “used to turn 
to looting property and destroying houses, 
and even sometimes to murdering their 
fellow citizens.” !°? 

While clergy opposed these indignities, 
they did not find enough support in the 
society. In a strange way, the licentious- 
ness of societal morals coexisted with 
the ubiquitous outward demonstration of 
piety. The population of Byzantium sang 
the Trisagion hymn* before the start of 
the circus performances and showed a 
remarkable interest in theology. Thus, 
according to the historian Agapius, the 
crowds of idlers in the bazaar and pubs 


“Translators note: The Trisagion or the 
“Thrice-holy” is a standard hymn in the Orthodox 
Church. 
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Empress Theodora (c.500-548). 
Sculpture. 6th century. 


would gather to dispute about God and 
His essence. According to the witty re- 
mark of the Russian philosopher Vladimir 
Solovyov, “In Byzantium, there were more 
theologians than Christians.”!°° 

The lack of the Church’s influence on 
the society’s spiritual life led to a moral 
decline of the Byzantines. The inevitable 
retribution was already hanging over the 
Christian world, which preserved the Di- 
vine Commandments but did not keep 
them. In 614, a symbolic event took place, 
serving as an ominous warning: the Per- 
sians attacked Jerusalem and took the 
Cross of Christ to their capital as a tro- 
phy. But this was only a foreshadowing 
of more important events that would later 
shake Byzantium and the entire Christian 
world. 

However, the conflicting nature of 
Byzantine-style Christianity produced not 
only negative, but also positive outcomes. 
The wonderful fruits of Eastern Christian- 
ity were ripening within the walls of the 
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Fight on the hippodrome in front of the emperor. 
Drawing from a miniature. 13th century. 


monasteries, which concentrated all gen- 
uine spiritual life of that time. 


ASCETICS OF THE EAST 


The most characteristic and outstanding 
representative of Byzantine monasticism 
of that era is John of the Ladder (Clima- 
cus) (579-649). His background is not 
well known. From a rather meager biog- 
raphy of John, written by his contempo- 
rary Daniel, we learn that he came to the 
monastery in Sinai as a 16-year-old youth 
and was tonsured already at the age of 
20. Apparently, John, who received the 
nickname “Scholastic,” possessed great 
knowledge: his works are full of examples 
and images borrowed from both literature 
and practical life. According to his biog- 
rapher, “for all his wide learning, [John] 
taught heavenly simplicity.”'°+ Many pre- 
dicted a great future for the young her- 
mit. Following a long period of seclusion, 
he began to give advice and instruction 
to the surrounding monks and soon be- 
came the spiritual leader of the monastic 
community. Even less information has 
reached us about his life during this pe- 
riod. “He partook of sleep,” says Daniel, 
“only in such measure as to prevent his 
mind from being distracted. Before sleep, 
he prayed much and wrote books. [When 
some became jealous with his teaching, 
he stopped instructing the monks. But, 
once asked,] he resumed his old rule of 
life.”185 

His famous book “The Ladder of Par- 
adise”—a guide for monastics—brought 


John Climacus. 
Icon. 13th century. 


John of the Ladder his greatest fame. 

John makes a sharp distinction be- 
tween monastic and secular ethics. He 
essentially excludes monks from the life 
of mankind, calling their life “angelic and 
divine.” He hardly addresses any words 
of instruction to laity: in his opinion, it is 
sufficient for them to keep the basic moral 
principles. “Do all the good you can,” he 
admonishes the laity, “do not speak evil 
of anyone; do not steal from anyone; do 
not lie to anyone; do not be arrogant to- 
wards anyone; do not hate anyone; be 
sure to go to church; be compassionate 
to the needy... If you behave in this way 
you will not be far from the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”!86 

The life of a Christian monk is a differ- 
ent matter. God demands much more of 
him. Referring to the Gospel’s incident 
with the rich young ruler, John says that, 
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while it is enough for a layman to keep the 
commandments, the ascetic should “leave 
everything” and lead a very special way of 
life, devoting it entirely to God. The first 
priority for Climacus is to give instruction 
to ascetic monks, who ought to “run from 
the world without looking back.” However, 
his “Ladder of Paradise” contains many 
lessons that are extremely important and 
relevant to the entire Christian world. Cli- 
macus explains that Christian obedience 
and “the cutting out of one’s own will” 
are not subservience to people and God, 
but a great feat of curbing one’s egoism 
or selfishness. It leads to the attainment 
of Christian love, which is understood as 
transcending human limitations. 


Climacus refers to “the fear of God” or 
the love for God as an overarching mind- 
set necessary to acquire holiness before 
God. This implies an impartial and objec- 
tive evaluation of oneself and the recog- 
nition of one’s shortcomings when con- 
fronted with the greatness and holiness of 
God. “As a ray of sun,” says John, “pass- 
ing through a crack, lights everything in 
the house and shows up even the finest 
dust, so the fear of the Lord, entering a 
man’s heart, reveals to him all his sins.”'°” 
The monk’s self-perfection, according to 
Climacus, requires continuous spiritual 
labor, overcoming his sinfulness, a grad- 
ual ascent along the spiritual “ladder” to 
heaven—hence the name of his book and 
the naming of John of the Ladder, which 
became established in the Church Tradi- 
tion. 


Close in spirit to John Climacus was the 
Palestinian hermit St. Barsanuphius the 
Great (d.c.563), an Egyptian by birth. In 
his younger years, he lived in a large city, 
probably Alexandria. He received a decent 
education, spoke several languages, and 
knew the Bible well. 

Having chosen the path of ascetic and 
mystical exploits, Barsanuphius strove to 
renounce everything earthly as much as 
possible. Beginning in 540, he lived in 
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complete isolation from the outside world. 
In a harsh struggle with his own pas- 
sions, living in austere natural conditions, 
Barsanuphius developed an extraordinary 
willpower. “If I write to you,” he once com- 
municated to a brother, “about the temp- 
tations that I have endured, nevertheless 
I say to you that your ears are not able to 
bear it, and neither perhaps are the ears 
of anyone else in this age.”!°° 


Nobody was allowed near him except 
for one trusted person, through whom 
Barsanuphius provided spiritual guidance 
to a large monastic community. His con- 
cern and love for his brethren were so 
great that Barsanuphius prayed to God 
either to accept them into His Kingdom 
or to destroy him instead. Although 
Barsanuphius never saw the faces of his 
monks, he knew all the nuances of their 
spiritual life, and in prayer, he took upon 
himself the weight of human sins. 

The highest goal of a monastic (and 
indeed of every Christian), according to 
Barsanuphius, is the attainment of the 
Spirit of God by means of inner perfection. 
It is the Spirit of God who directs person 
to the true path. 


While it is possible to perform actions 
that are not normally possible under 
the influence of hypnosis or in a state 
of emotional upheaval, people become 
capable of doing supernatural, argued 
Barsanuphius, when they acquire the 
Spirit: they can perceive the unseen, heal 
the sick, and even raise the dead. Accord- 
ing to him, anyone who reaches such a 
spiritual height returns to the Creator and 
becomes a “brother of Jesus.”!°9 However, 
this path is prepared, in Barsanuphius’ 
opinion, only for the elect. 

Abba (father) Dorotheus (d.c.620), Bar- 
sonophius’s disciple who wrote down his 
teachings, dedicated himself to social 
ministry more so than his teacher, not 
reckoning it beneath himself to attend 
to such “superficial” matters. This con- 
cerned both his ministry (for example, he 
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helped to set up a hospital) and his lit- 
erary work: “Directions on the Spiritual 
Life” by Dorotheus, primarily addressed 
to the laity, are devoid of specific monas- 
tic overtones. Monastic life, according to 
Dorotheus, is only one of several paths 
to the Christian perfection. According to 
his convictions, anyone—a theologian, a 
scholar, a fighter for the faith, a benefac- 
tor, a missionary, a preacher of Christian 
morality, and, ultimately, any Christian 
who wages a daily struggle for the mastery 
of one’s spiritual nature over the physi- 
cal—is worthy to be called an ascetic. 

Asceticism, Abba Dorotheus believes, in- 
volves the development of will as a tool for 
maintaining a person’s spiritual essence. 
The first prerequisite of this essence, ac- 
cording to him, is conscience—the “nat- 
ural law” that allows us to distinguish 
between good and evil. 

Like many ascetics, Dorotheus consid- 


ered it necessary for people to realize the 
inevitability of punishment for sin. But 
whereas the fear of retribution plays an 
important role during the early stages of 
spiritual development, later on, as the per- 
son progresses to perfection, that fear dis- 
appears. Dorotheus quotes the words of 
St. Anthony: “I no longer fear God, but 
love him.”!4° 

The love for God and for one’s neighbor 
is an integral whole. This most impor- 
tant point of Christian teaching is even 
more pronounced in Dorotheus than in 
his predecessors: “Let us suppose that 
the world is a circle and that God Himself 
is the center; the radii are the lives of peo- 
ple... When they come close to God, they 
in fact come close to their neighbor.”!*! 
In providing these amazing insights, Abba 
Dorotheus approaches the position of the 
author of the Areopagitic writings—an out- 
standing philosophical and religious work 
of that era. 


PSEUDO- DIONYSIUS THE 
AREOPAGITE (SECOND HALF 
OF THE DTH CENTURY) 


The best achievements of Byzantine liter- 
ary and philosophical thought are embod- 
ied in Corpus Areopagiticum—works writ- 
ten under the name of the former pagan 
Dionysius, who converted to Christian- 
ity upon hearing the Apostle Paul preach 
in the Athenian Areopagus, and later be- 
came the first bishop of Athens. 

Judging by the content of the Corpus, it 
could not have been written earlier than 
the second half of the 5th century. Al- 
most nothing is known about its real au- 
thor. Therefore, in the scientific literature, 
he is commonly referred to as Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite. 

The main idea underlying the worldview 
of the Areopagite is Unity and Harmony 
that is sustained by universal love—“the 
Divine Love, a good Progression of the sur- 
passing union, which knows neither be- 
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ginning nor end. It is like an everlasting 
circle... whirling round... by reason of 
the Good, from the Good, and in the Good, 
and to the Good.”!*? 

Man, in his limited existence, can and 
must partake of that great “circle of 
love”’—the Divine existence. However, 
there are diverse ways of partaking of this 
existence. The Areopagite identifies three 
possible pathways. 

The first way is by knowing the good- 
ness of God, which is symbolically re- 
flected in the Holy Scriptures. 

The second way is through the study of 
the created world, which is imprinted with 
Divine love. The love of God is embodied in 
beauty: “Matter. .., having had its begin- 
ning from the Essentially Beautiful, has 
throughout [its] whole range some echoes 
of the intellectual comeliness.”!4° Contin- 
uing to develop the core idea of Christian- 
ity—the idea of deification* of the world 
and flesh—the Areopagite believes that 
matter, as God’s creation, is participating 
in the creation of good. Hence, accord- 
ing to Dionysius, it is unacceptable to ne- 
glect the problems of society, something 
that contemporary Byzantine Christianity 
tended to do. 

The third way—the highest and most 
difficult—is the path of Christian perfec- 
tion or “doing.” It requires a complete re- 
nunciation of one’s self and everything 
earthly. One must give up one’s material 
sensations and ideas. The laws of nature 
or even reason should no longer be re- 
garded as the supreme guiding principle, 
for the Highest is ineffable. “To see and 
know super-essentially the Superessen- 
tial is to enter within the super-bright 
gloom ... through not seeing and not 
knowing,” says the Pseudo-Areopagite.!*+ 
Only the person who has acquired com- 
plete “unknowing” can succeed in know- 
ing God, who then mysteriously descends 
into his or her soul. Thus, for the first 


*Translator’s note: Also, commonly referred to 
as theosis. 
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time, Pseudo-Dionysius began to develop 
the theme of Christian mysticism as such. 
He also became the first to carefully out- 
line the views of Christian worship as a 
complex system of symbols and sacred 
rituals, which express the hidden Divine 
mysteries. 

The mysticism of the Areopagite had a 
special significance in the life of the East- 
ern Church. Its great popularity was not 
only due to its deep philosophical founda- 
tion. It also seemed to justify the isolation 
of the religious and monastic-centered life 
from the social life of Byzantium, while at 
the same time offering the path of spir- 
itual ascent—not only for the individual 
but also for the earthly Church as a whole. 


As a result, the practice of renouncing 
the world and the mystical experiencing 
of the Absolute, which had been previ- 
ously an exclusive purview of the monks 
nearly unknown to the common Byzan- 
tine, became mainstream in the Byzan- 
tine Church. Its various aspects are ex- 
pressed in the writings that made up 
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the Corpus Areopagiticum: “On Divine 
Names,” “Mystic Theology,” “On the Heav- 
enly Hierarchy” and some others. Their 
content greatly influenced medieval Chris- 
tian thought. During the period of the 
struggle against heresies—Monothelism 
and Iconoclasm—excerpts from the Cor- 
pus of the Areopagite were read out at 
the Ecumenical Councils. In the 8th, 9th, 
and the subsequent centuries, outstand- 
ing Christian thinkers drew their ideas 
from it: John of Damascus and Isaac the 
Syrian in the East, and Anselm of Canter- 
bury, Bonaventure, and Thomas Aquinas 
in the West. 


CHURCH ART OF THE 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


Church art rightfully occupies one of the 
premier places among the many remark- 
able achievements of Byzantine Chris- 
tianity. Famous for its artistic mastery, 
the church art of that period is imbued 
with deep faith and subtle theological con- 
structs. 

In 537, a solemn consecration of the 
Cathedral of Hagia Sophia took place in 
Constantinople. The creation of this mas- 
terpiece of Byzantine architecture was a 
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truly significant page in the history of the 
Church. Its grandiose architecture, bril- 
liantly embodying the idea of Christianity, 
was like a hymn in stone to the glory of 
the Creator. Marvelous mosaics, an al- 
tar sparkling with gems, giant arches as 
if hanging in the air, sun rays penetrat- 
ing through numerous windows—all this 
makes the cathedral the greatest temple 
of God, which embodies all the splendor 
of Eastern Christian art. 

St. Sophia Church made and contin- 
ues to make an extraordinary impression. 
No wonder that glowing descriptions and 
odes were dedicated to it. This was the 
place where Church Councils gathered, 
and the most solemn divine services were 
held. The Kievan princes would be influ- 
enced by the grandeur and beauty of the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia during the period 
of Rus’ conversion to Christianity. 

In addition to the magnificent monu- 
ments of church architecture, the Byzan- 
tine masters left us examples of mosaics 
of astonishing beauty, such as in the im- 
perial palace in Constantinople (5th—6th 
centuries) and the churches of San Vitale 
and Sant’ Apollinare in Ravenna (6th cen- 
tury). For all the richness and variety of 
colors, they are surprisingly harmonious. 
In the frescoes in Ravenna, we see the 
holy women marching in a procession, the 
expressive figures of formidable prophets 
holding scrolls, Moses in the form of a 
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St. Sophia Cathedral in Constantinople. 
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mighty young man among rugged cliffs, 
and the angels with lowered wings. Some- 
what elongated figures against the golden 
background, large thoughtful eyes—their 
frozen poses give the characters a spe- 
cial charm. The figures are static, yet the 
sense of the imperishable and the eternal 
is conveyed with extraordinary force. 

One characteristic feature of Byzantine 
art is its dazzling luxury. The masters 
used an incredible amount of marble, 
enamel, precious stones, and gold in their 
works. At the early stage of the devel- 
opment of Byzantine art, the opulence 
of artistic works was combined with the 
fine craftsmanship of their execution. Un- 
fortunately, this trend later gave rise to 
numerous tasteless pieces, which were 
seemingly competing with each other in 
the amount of precious metal spent on 
them. 

No less remarkable was the art of minia- 
ture painting, which became widespread 
in the 6th century. For example, in the 
miniatures illustrating the manuscript of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes “Christian Topog- 
raphy,” we see light and elegant figures of 
saints and prophets, each endowed with 
perfect proportions and unique features. 

The influence of the art of Byzantium on 
the art of subsequent centuries was enor- 
mous. Its characteristics can be traced 
in the Cathedral of St. Mark in Venice, 
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Aachen Cathedral in Germany, the Cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia of Kiev, and numerous 
works created by masters of other lands. 


ISLAM AND 

THE END OF 
CHRISTOLOGICAL 
DISPUTES 


The deep crisis of Byzantine society had 
grave consequences for its future. De- 
prived of spiritual support, it decayed 
in all its spheres, and above all in the 
area that Byzantine Christianity sought 
to renounce with consternation and con- 
tempt—the sociopolitical sphere. And it 
was here that the threat to Christianity 
itself arose. A new religion, Islam, born in 
the Arabian expanses, quickly won many 
supporters and turned into the main op- 
ponent of Christendom. The birth of Islam 
is inextricably linked with the name of its 
founder—the Arab prophet Muhammad. 


MUHAMMAD (c.570-632) 
AND THE EXPANSION OF 
ISLAM 


Muhammad was born in the city of Mecca. 
In his youth, he was engaged in trade, 
and, having married a rich widow, he 


was able to devote much of his time to 
contemplate religion. Being a spiritually 
gifted and impressionable man, Muham- 
mad had experienced several visions that 
became a divine revelation to him. How- 
ever, he resisted, for a long time, the voice 
calling him and even contemplated sui- 
cide. It was only in 610, at the age of 
forty, that Muhammad first appeared as a 
prophet in Mecca, where he did not gain 
much popularity at the time. His preach- 
ing had more success with the pilgrims 
who came to Mecca from Medina. This in- 
creased the hostility of the local residents 
to Muhammad, and in 622 he was forced 
to flee with his closest companions to Med- 
ina, where he headed a religious and po- 
litical community. At first, Muhammad’s 
spiritual thoughts were directed towards 
Jerusalem. The Jews of the Diaspora who 
lived in Mecca also turned their eyes to 
that holy city, yet, after Muhammad could 
not gain their support, he transferred the 
status of the holy city to Mecca. 

Aiming to eradicate paganism in his na- 
tive city, Muhammad, who by that point 
led a large number of supporters, declared 
a holy war (jihad) on the inhabitants of 
Mecca. Following numerous battles with 
varying degrees of success, Mecca was fi- 
nally taken in 630. Muhammad returned 
to Medina, where he died two years later. 


Being familiar with Judaism and Chris- 
tianity (in its Monophysite form) from his 
young age, Muhammad combined the fun- 
damentals of these religions in his teach- 
ing. In doing so, he stripped Judaism of 
its inherent national color and excluded 
the idea of the Trinity and redemption by 
grace from Christianity. Recognizing him- 
self as a messenger and confidant of God, 
he began to preach the new religion of 
Islam. The duty of a person, according 
to Muhammad, is to strive with all his 
might to fulfill the Law of God, completely 
obeying it. 

Moral laws appeared to him as simple 
and natural restraints on human pas- 
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sions. 

As the number of his supporters grew, 
Muhammad, a domineering and power- 
ful personality, became increasingly im- 
bued with political goals and objectives. 
He united numerous Arab tribes into a 
single people and set before them the task 
of subjugating the world to the true reli- 
gion of Islam. The Arabs, infinitely loyal 
to their prophet, full of enthusiasm and 
energy, quickly became formidable foes to 
their nearest neighbor, Byzantium. 

At the court of Emperor Heraclius, who 
ruled Byzantium at the time, the emer- 
gence of the new force in Arabia was 
initially welcomed. The emperor hoped 
that this would weaken the position of 
his main enemy, the Persians. However, 
already in 633, the Arabs defeated Her- 
aclius and took Damascus, and in 637, 
the troops of Caliph Omar were already by 
the walls of Jerusalem. The Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, Sophronius, agreed to the ca- 
pitulation on the condition of preserving 
intact the holy sites associated with the 
suffering and death of Christ. Yet, a few 
decades later, a shrine would be built on 
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the site of the Temple of Solomon, called 
Qubbat al-Sakhra, the “Dome of the Rock,” 
which has survived to the present day. 

In a short period, the Arabs conquered 
Antioch, Egypt, defeated their enemies in 
Africa, and took the islands of Cyprus and 
Rhodes. Fiercely resisting, the Byzantine 
Empire was steadily shrinking and weak- 
ening year after year. 


MONOTHELITISM AND THE 
FIGHT AGAINST IT. LATERAN 
AND VI ECUMENICAL 
COUNCILS 


The population of the eastern Christian 
provinces welcomed the arrival of the 
Arabs. This was explained by the strong 
influence of the Monophysite heresy on 
the Christians of Armenia, Persia, Arabia, 
and neighboring countries, and the fact 
that some of the views of Monophysitism 
were close to those of Islam. The position 
of Emperor Heraclius was desperate, and 
that’s when the intelligent and energetic 
Patriarch Sergius of Constantinople sug- 
gested that the emperor should make a 
concession to the eastern countries and 
establish a union with the Monophysites 
who were prevalent there. In 638, Hera- 
clius published the Ecthesis, “the state- 
ment of faith,” in which he proposed for 
the Christian world to recognize in Christ 
two natures, but one will, the Divine one. 
Thus, the old Monophysite heresy about 
one Divine nature in Christ was overcome, 
but at the cost of the emergence of a 
new heresy, which was called Monothe- 
litism.* The essence of the new heresy 
remained basically the same: the Divine 
nature in Christ suppressed the human 
one. As a result, the Church’s teaching 
about the God-Manhood of the Savior was 
rendered powerless. The new dogmatic 
propositions, designed to unite the Chris- 


*Monothelitism is a heretical doctrine, whose 
followers professed the existence of only one will 
in the God-Man. 
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tian world in the face of the formidable 
Islam, provoked fierce controversy and 
bitter resistance on the part of Orthodox 
Christians, but, by the bitter irony of fate, 
did nothing to improve the political situa- 
tion of Byzantium. 


In 647, Patriarch Paul of Constantino- 
ple and Emperor Constans II prepared an 
edict, which, under the threat of the most 
severe punishments, forbade any theolog- 
ical disputes about the will of Christ. In 
fact, this edict confirmed the inviolability 
of the Monothelite heresy. 


As a result of theological concessions to 
heretics in the East, only small groups of 
the most consistent and steadfast Chris- 
tians found themselves in the position 
of defenders of Orthodoxy. They were 
headed by a monk, the emperor’s personal 
secretary Maximus, who went down in the 
history of the Church under the name of 
St. Maximus the Confessor (c.580-662). 
Pope Martin I, another saintly bishop 
unswervingly devoted to the cause of the 
Church, who occupied the see of Rome 
from 649 to 655, would offer ardent sup- 
port to Maximus’ Orthodox views. 


After many years of unsuccessful strug- 
gle, Maximus left Byzantium in 680 for 
the West, hoping to find support in Rome. 
Pope Martin I, realizing the seriousness of 
the situation, convened a Council in the 
Lateran, the actual head of which became 
Maximus the Confessor. At the Council, 
the works of Pseudo-Dionysius the Are- 
opagite were read out, in which the idea 
of the sanctification and sanctity of matter 
and creation was brilliantly justified—the 
idea of “deification [by] grace, for the sake 
of which everything was brought into be- 
ing and given existence.”!*° This became 
one of the weighty arguments against the 
heretics who sought to demean the cre- 
ated nature of man by belittling the hu- 
man will of Christ. Maximus himself em- 
phatically declared that “in Christ there is 
one composite hypostasis realized from 
two natures ... united without being 


compromised.”!46 As a result, the Council 
members unanimously rejected the new 
heresy. 

The decisions of the Lateran Council 
were regarded as high treason in Byzan- 
tium. Soldiers were dispatched to Rome, 
who broke into the cathedral, arrested 
Pope Martin I and brought him to Con- 
stantinople, from where he was exiled to 
Chersonesus, where he died in 655. St. 
Maximus was exiled to the harsh Scythia, 
where he “remained until the end of his 
days” (d.662). 

It seemed that the resolve of the de- 
fenders of the Orthodox faith had been 
crushed: even the popes of Rome, the 
successors of the courageous Martin I, 
stopped protesting against the theologi- 
cal innovations. But in 668, Emperor 
Constantine IV the Younger ascended 
the Byzantine throne. Not inclined to 
Monothelitism, he asked the pope to send 
a delegation to Constantinople to discuss 
and peacefully resolve the problems that 
continued to trouble the Church, and 
later, in 680, an Ecumenical Council was 
convoked by the emperor’s manifesto. 

Following lengthy debates, the partici- 
pants of the Council finally condemned 
the Monothelite heresy, having acknowl- 
edged the Savior’s two natures and two 
wills, Divine and human. The Sixth Ec- 
umenical Council (680-681) put an end 
to the Christological disputes, which had 
been tearing the Church apart for several 
centuries. However, the Church soon had 
to go through another trial and overcome 
a new heresy, which had different roots. 


CHRISTIANS UNDER 
MUSLIM RULE 


We already know that a significant part of 
the Byzantine Empire in the 7th century, 
including many spiritual centers of Chris- 
tianity, found themselves in the territory 
captured by the Arabs. Gradually, the 
process of intermingling of the Arab con- 
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querors and the subjugated peoples be- 
gan. As a result, many residents of these 
countries, who professed different reli- 
gions, converted to Islam, while Islam also 
became influenced by ancient traditions. 
Thus, a multifaceted and rich Muslim cul- 
ture emerged, absorbing the Byzantine- 
Christian heritage, Persian spirituality, 
and Jewish religious thought. In turn, 
Arab culture had a significant impact on 
the spiritual life of Asia, Southern and 
Eastern Europe. The most striking exam- 
ple of this influence is the culture of Spain 
in the 10th century during the Umayyad 
dynasty. 

The interpenetration of cultures was 
largely enabled by a fairly long period of 
religious tolerance, albeit limited, which 
the Muslims initially practiced in relation 
to the conquered peoples. The main re- 
ligious groups of the occupied territories 
of the Byzantine Empire—Christians and 
Jews—were allowed to worship freely and 
attend their churches and synagogues. It 
was during that period of Muslim rule 
that the centers of Christian culture were 
born and flourished, which would give the 
Church a constellation of remarkable as- 
cetics, writers, poets, and thinkers. 

In Mesopotamia, that ancient center 
of world culture, the birthplace of Baby- 
lonian religion, astrology, Jewish mysti- 
cism—Kabbalah, and Syriac Gnosticism, 
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an intense spiritual life, as in the time of 
Ephrem the Syrian, was once again in full 
swing. Traditional oriental mysticism was 
combined there with a tendency towards 
rationalism. The heresies that had not 
been overcome in the East—Nestorianism, 
Monophysitism, and Monothelitism—were 
all guided by rationalistic constructs, lean- 
ing towards the schemes that can be rea- 
soned out. It is no coincidence that the 
works of Aristotle gained special popu- 
larity in that area, the rationalistic ba- 
sis of which was opposed to Plato’s ide- 
alism. The works of Aristotle began to 
be translated into Arabic and commented 
on, which played an important role in the 
development of philosophy and natural 
science in the East. Thanks to the Latin 
translations of Aristotle, the legacy of this 
great Greek thinker would influence all 
subsequent European philosophy. 


In Damascus, one of the largest Arab 
centers, almost the entire intellectual and 
artistic elite consisted of Byzantine Chris- 
tians. Caliph Walid I, who initiated the 
creation of the first significant works of 
Arab architecture, employed the services 
of Christian masters. For example, the 
Umayyad Mosque in Damascus, built by 
Walid, proves that Muslim art was formed 
under the heavy influence of Byzantine 
art. Thus, the decorative design of the 
mosque does not yet have those intricate 
patterns (arabesques) that are so charac- 
teristic of the subsequent Islamic art; the 
colonnade also has a pronounced Byzan- 
tine style. 


Similarly, Christianity influenced Islam 
in other spheres of life. For example, it is 
known that the financial affairs of Walid 
I were managed by a certain Greek, who 
was a devout Christian. His son, John, 
after the death of his father, became the 
governor of Damascus and first minister 
of the Caliph. 


Such atmosphere of tolerance con- 
tributed to the development of Chris- 
tian culture, which reached its heyday 
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at the time. This was most clearly man- 
ifested in the works of two great Chris- 
tian thinkers—Saints Isaac the Syrian 
and John of Damascus. 


ISAAC THE SYRIAN (D.c.700) 


St. Isaac was born in Nineveh.* In his 
early youth, he withdrew to the monastery 
of Mar-Matthew with his brother. How- 
ever, even the strict monastic life could 
not satisfy Isaac. Despite the requests of 
his brother, who became the abbot of that 
monastery, he settled as a recluse in the 
desert. When the inhabitants of Nineveh 
learned about his ascetic exploits, they 
asked Isaac to become their bishop—and 
he agreed. He was ordained bishop by the 
head of the East Syrian Church, which 
was then under the influence of Nestori- 
anism. After serving as bishop for only 
five months, Isaac left the see, appar- 
ently due to dogmatic disagreements with 
the Church leadership. Isaac’s refusal to 
compromise on matters of morality also 
played a role in his decision. When he, 
referring to the precepts of Christ, tried to 
protest against the unchristian lifestyle of 
his flock, he was told: “Leave your Gospel 
out of this!” Isaac withdrew first to the 
mountains, and then to the monastery 
of Rabban Shabur. There he remained 
for the rest of his life, eventually turning 
blind from his scholarly pursuits and ex- 
hausting fasts. 

At first, Isaac’s works, written in Syriac, 
went almost unnoticed. Only later, the at- 
tention of the Christian world was drawn 
to this remarkable ascetic, philosopher, 
and mystic. His writings had a great in- 
fluence on the Christian thought of both 
the East and the West. 

Possessing a subtle and impressionable 
nature, Isaac developed his inner world 
to such an extent that he was called 
“the pinnacle.” His vast experience of self- 
observation and the analysis of hidden 


*Translator’s note: Or, according to other 
sources, in the region of Qatar. 
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mechanisms of human consciousness al- 
low us to view St. Isaac as a great Chris- 
tian psychologist. 

St. Isaac considered it possible to dis- 
cuss spiritual matters only with those who 
have already gained a certain level of spir- 
itual experience, whose “soul has tasted 
the sweetness of spiritual works.”!*” In 
helping people in their quest for God, he 
developed a special path of knowledge of 
the higher worlds, in many ways reminis- 
cent of the path to knowing the Supreme 
Being in Eastern religions. At the same 
time, he directly linked the possibility of 
enlightenment with Christian ethics and 
deeds. 

Isaac the Syrian made a significant con- 
tribution to the Christian understanding 
of the relationship between reason and 
faith. St. Isaac showed all the falsity of the 
“philosophers’ discursive way of thought,” 
which can only arrive at external and 
superficial conclusions.'*® He contrasts 
“philosophical discourse” with “spiritual 
knowledge” based on religious intuition. 
It is this type of knowledge that makes 
a person free and not bounded by mate- 
rial laws. Though reason in its essence 
is the opposite of faith, it can neverthe- 
less lead to this higher type of knowledge. 
Such “spiritual knowledge,” according to 
St. Isaac, is the higher form of knowl- 
edge, which does not take comprehending 
material laws as its goal. 

Isaac is a resolute proponent of the ab- 


solute supremacy of spirit over matter. 
For him, living in God and acquiring di- 
vine wisdom is the only true and direct 
path of knowledge, while the rest are ei- 
ther false or roundabout. The true way 
consists in simplicity, faith, and trust in 
God. Doubt, a characteristic and neces- 
sary factor of scientific inquiry, has no 
place here: when a person obtains a “mea- 
sure of faith,” he feels the reality of the 
unseen world more so than the reality of 
his own self, and “there is nothing fur- 
ther that keeps him from Christ.”!49 In 
its highest phase of development, faith be- 
comes one with knowledge. Such a person 
knows and sees that which is hidden from 
others. 


The key to true knowledge, Isaac be- 
lieves, is love for people and the world. 
“And what is a merciful heart?” he in- 
quires, “It is the heart burning for the 
sake of all creation, for men, for birds, for 
animals, for demons, and for every created 
thing; and by the recollection of them the 
eyes of a merciful man pour forth abun- 
dant tears [from] the strong and vehement 
mercy which grips his heart.”!°° 


Looking into the future, the solitary, not 
without regret, thinks that a new heaven 
and a new earth will replace the nature 
that surrounds us. He talks about the 
orderly passage of time, about the devel- 
opment of creatures, about beautiful flow- 
ers, about the daily bustle of life. All this 
will pass away. At the end of the evolu- 
tion of the world, completely new relations 
will come into effect: “Another age [will be 
established], wherein the memory of the 
former creation will never again enter into 
the heart of any man.”!*! Then what is 
the purpose of suffering in this world? 
Thus St. Isaac approaches the central 
philosophical problem—“theodicy” or jus- 
tification of God—and solves it in a truly 
Christian spirit. Suffering is necessary 
for the development and realization of our 
free will. The world is a foundry where the 
human spirit is being forged in order to go 
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beyond this subconscious temporal exis- 
tence and enter the Kingdom of God—the 
Kingdom of eternal and ineffable Light. 


ST. JOHN OF DAMASCUS 
(c.675-c.749) 


In the person of John of Damascus, the 
Byzantine Church gained an unfading 
glory. The future great poet, brilliant the- 
ologian, and fighter for Orthodoxy, John 
was born in Damascus, to a rich Chris- 
tian family. His father defended the rights 
of Christians in the Caliph’s court. John 
received a comprehensive and profound 
education: his father made sure that the 
teacher of the gifted and impressionable 
boy was a Christian. To this end, he ran- 
somed a monk from slavery, and under 
his guidance, John studied philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, and music. 

Initially, John succeeded his father in 
his government position but later with- 
drew to the Monastery of St. Sabbas 
near Jerusalem, where he stayed until 
his death. 

The spiritual and poetic heritage of 
John, a priceless treasure of the Church, 
is enormous. Church tradition names 
John the author of wonderful church 
hymns, full of wisdom, strength, and con- 
solation for Christians. It is believed that 
he composed the Paschal Canon and the 
services of other holidays; the mighty 
hymn “Having beheld the Resurrection of 
Christ,” which resounds as a courageous 
confession of the entire Christian world; 
the remarkable funeral hymns, filled with 
deep contrition, which became part of the 
very fabric of the Church liturgical life. 
The brevity and vividness of his language, 
the combination of touching lyricism with 
the depth of thought—all this makes the 
Damascene the greatest poet of Byzan- 
tium and the entire Christian world. It is 
no coincidence that he was given the by- 
name of Chrysorrhoas (“streaming with 
gold”). 

The Damascene’s poetry was closely in- 
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tertwined with his musical talent. He is 
the author of the first church system of 
musical notation. He is also responsi- 
ble for the arrangement of the majority 
of Christian hymns in the liturgical collec- 
tions of the Typicon and the Octoechos. 
He was one of the first to compile a calen- 
dar of commemoration days for Christian 
saints and ascetics. 


John of Damascus is even more famous 
as a theologian. His fundamental work 
“The Fountain of Knowledge” consists of 
three parts. The first, “Dialectics,” sets 
out the philosophical ideas of Aristotle, 
the second, “Concerning Heresy,” lists 
and analyzes the teachings contrary to 
Christianity, and the third, “An Exact Ex- 
position of the Orthodox Faith,” system- 
atizes the Orthodox doctrine. 


Through the works of Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite, the Damascene was pro- 
foundly influenced by Greek wisdom both 
as a theologian and as a philosopher. 
Thus, John emphasizes the omnipresence 
of God and His immanence to the world: 
“For, like some limitless and boundless 
sea of essence, He contains all being in 
Himself.”!>? This brings his position close 
to that of the Neoplatonists. Yet, at the 
same time, John persistently affirms the 
transcendence of God and the fact that 
the Creator is completely antithetical to 
His creation. John barred the path of 
the pantheistic tendencies (God being one 
with the world) that began to permeate 
medieval Christian philosophy. From his 
youth, the Damascene also took great in- 
terest in the ideas of Aristotle; he com- 
piled collections of the works of that great 
Greek. 


In his teaching concerning Creation, he 
preferred the idea that God directly cre- 
ated only the “primal matter,” that is, the 
basic elements, from which all the variety 
of forms existing in the world has subse- 
quently emerged. 


The Damascene highly values the voca- 
tion of humans and their role in the Uni- 


John of Damascus. 
Fresco fragment from the Dormition Church on 
the Volotovo field near Novgorod. c. 1380. 


verse. One with the organic world, human 
beings, at the same time, are endowed 
with a powerful and free spirit. They were 
created “as a bond between the visible and 
invisible natures.”!5? John profoundly ex- 
plicates the concepts of the image and 
the likeness of God that elevate human- 
ity above the rest of creation. The im- 
age of God is the mind and free will of a 
person, whereas the likeness of God con- 
sists in one’s virtuous deeds. God cannot 
predetermine all the actions of a person 
because of free will, but He can foresee 
them. 

“An exact exposition of the Orthodox 
faith,” which was based on the rulings of 
the Councils and followed the teachings of 
the most prominent Church Fathers, espe- 
cially Gregory the Theologian, was written 
by John towards the end of his life. This 
work became the final word in the Eastern 
Christian thought of the ancient period. 
The development of theological thought in 
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the East stalled after that, and theology in 
the West began to develop rapidly instead. 
The Damascene, as the greatest thinker 
of that transition period, had a tremen- 
dous influence on future generations of 
not only Eastern but also Western the- 
ologians, Thomas Aquinas in particular. 
Even today, that work of John of Damas- 
cus remains the main source of Christian 
doctrine for the Orthodox Church. 

John spent his life as a monk and eccle- 
siastic writer fighting Christian heresies 
and non-Christian religions. In addition 
to his book “Concerning heresies,” he au- 
thored works devoted to polemics with 
Muslims, Manichaeans, Nestorians, and 
Monophysites. Yet the most outstanding 
contribution by John in that area was his 
fight against iconoclasm—a new heresy 
that shook the Church in the 8th century. 


ICONOCLAST 
HERESY 


In 717, when Islam was conquering Asia 
Minor and threatening Europe, Leo III the 
Isaurian (675-741) ascended the shaken 
Byzantine throne. That talented and 
courageous emperor made every effort to 
revive the empire’s might. The Arabs, al- 
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ready at Constantinople, were driven back 
by his troops. Byzantium’s status, as a re- 
sult of the emperor’s actions, was restored 
on the international stage to a large de- 
gree. 


Without wasting time, Leo the Isaurian 
took decisive actions on the internal 
reforms, paying close attention to the 
Church. He had to face what became a 
common phenomenon of the church life 
of his time: the veneration of relics (the 
remains of saints and sacred objects) and 
icons took on unprecedented proportions, 
becoming, in essence, a form of supersti- 
tion. 

Icons, which were sacred images in- 
tended to help a person connect with the 
spirit of prayer and draw nearer to God, 
were held, at times, in such high regard 
that some elements of that Christian art 
began to border on idolatry. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
distorted worship of icons became a target 
of the ridicule from Muslims who adhered 
to a strict monotheism. Leo understood 
the grave importance of refuting idolatry 
accusations against Christians. The em- 
peror’s views were quite Orthodox, and he 
could have made a significant contribu- 
tion to the defense of Christian truths if 
he had not got political motives mixed up 
with his fight against idolatry. 

Church historians believe that Leo the 
Isaurian’s efforts to combat the excessive 
veneration of icons were only part of his 
vast plans to reorganize the entire state- 
church system of the Byzantine Empire. 
In particular, Leo sought to restrict the 
rights of the higher clergy who held the 
leading government positions. The clergy 
often exploited their flock’s superstitions 
and pagan habits in order to enrich them- 
selves and increase their influence. As a 
result, one of the forms of rivalry between 
the secular rulers of Byzantium and the 
clergy was the struggle against the “vener- 
ation of icons.” However, it is also possible 
that Leo the Isaurian was influenced by 
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an event to which he attached a mysti- 
cal significance. In the summer of 726, a 
volcanic eruption occurred on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which the emperor took as 
a sign from above, interpreting it as the 
wrath of God on the account of the vener- 
ation of icons. 


Thus, what was essentially a righ- 
teous motive to suppress idolatry instead 
warped into a merciless war against the 
veneration of icons per se, aimed at de- 
stroying the sacred images. 


The same year, the emperor issued a 
decree prohibiting the worship of icons 
as divine images and ordering them to 
be placed in churches at a considerable 
height. This measure, had it been timely 
adopted by the Church authorities them- 
selves, could only have had a positive ef- 
fect. However, some of the clergy, who 
sought the benefit of preserving the super- 
stition, resisted the imperial decree and 
counteracted its implementation. More- 
over, the emperor was accused of insult- 
ing Christian objects of worship. The 
confrontation between the parties esca- 
lated and spiraled into the iconoclastic 
heresy—a total ban on church images 
imposed by the emperor. Icons began 
to be destroyed, which in turn led to ri- 
ots throughout the entire country. Leo 
and Constantine Copronymus, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne, brutally sup- 
pressed popular unrest. The persecu- 
tion of monasteries and icons became 
widespread. In 754, Constantine Coprony- 
mus convoked a Council in Constantino- 
ple, which condemned the veneration of 
icons. 


The Christian thinkers of that time re- 
alized the dangers of the new heresy. The 
dispute, in fact, was not about the icons 
as such. By denying the divine images, 
the iconoclasts thereby denied the pos- 
sibility of the incarnation of the Spirit 
and the spiritualization of matter, which 
contradicted the foundations of Orthodox 
teaching. Therefore, the major figures of 


the Church led a decisive battle against 
iconoclasm. Pope Gregory II, followed by 
Pope Gregory III, strongly condemned this 
heresy. Gregory III ordered to stop collect- 
ing taxes for Byzantium, making it clear 
that from now on he did not consider him- 
self a subject of the Byzantine emperor. 
The speech of Gregory III was supported 
by everyone in Italy. 


Some of the most staunch Greek Chris- 
tians were in solidarity with the pope. 
Byzantium was engulfed in the fires of 
civil strife, which provoked a renewed per- 
secution from the government. As it al- 
ways happens, the most superstitious and 
dark members of the mob, who had re- 
cently turned icons into idols, now turned 
to the destruction of churches and monas- 
teries. Many Christians risked their lives 
to save the icons. Patriarch Germanus 
of Constantinople, a well-known church 
poet, found himself under repression from 
the government. According to tradition, 
the iconographer Lazarus was terribly mu- 
tilated and thrown into prison, where, nev- 
ertheless, he persisted in painting icons. 
Many Christians had their lives ended 
on the chopping block, while others were 
lynched by the crowd. 


Still, the best representatives of the 
Church selflessly and sacrificially contin- 
ued to defend the truths of Orthodoxy. 
Of great importance for overcoming the 
heresy of iconoclasm was the work of John 
of Damascus, who sought to dogmatically 
and philosophically justify the importance 
and necessity of icons to Christian life 
and worship. The Damascene viewed re- 
ligious art in two ways: as an objective 
process that captures the reality of the 
world and as a subjective process that re- 
veals the inner world of the artist. For 
him, art, like the Gospels, embodies reli- 
gious truths perceived through the artist’s 
faith. “God,” writes John, “for our salva- 
tion was made man in truth, not in the 
appearance of man, as He was seen by 
Abraham or the Prophets, but really made 
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man in substance. Then He abode on 
earth, conversed with men, worked mir- 
acles, suffered, was crucified, rose again, 
and was taken up; and all these things re- 
ally happened and were seen by men and, 
indeed, written down to remind and in- 
struct us, who were not present then.”!54 
The Gospels represented the life of Christ 
on earth. And since, John continues, not 
everyone can read, the icons serve “as a 
sort of memorial and a terse reminder.” 
It often happens, writes the Damascene, 
“that at times when we do not have the 
Lord’s Passion in mind, we may see the 
image of His crucifixion and, being thus 
reminded of His saving Passion, fall down 
and adore. But it is not the material 
which we adore, but that which is rep- 
resented.”!54 

John of Damascus clearly formulated 
the Christian understanding of the icon, 
and his concept became later established 
in the Church. However, the iconoclasts 
remained relentless. Through the efforts 
of the Byzantine court, the Damascene 
lost the confidence of the Caliph and 
was forced to leave public service. Mean- 
while, the persecution intensified, with 
widespread mass arrests. The persecuted 
monks left en masse for Spain, where the 
pope was already on the threshold of a 
political independence; other monks who 
remained in Byzantium, together with Or- 
thodox Christians, formed a large anti- 
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government party who was fighting to 
achieve the independence of the Church. 
This party was led by the abbot of the 
Monastery of Stoudios, Theodore the Stu- 
dite (759-826), one of the outstanding fig- 
ures of Eastern Christianity. 


ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 
(787). FINAL TRIUMPH OF 
ORTHODOXY 


By the end of the 8th century, the icon- 
oclastic movement was on the wane. The 
regent of the Byzantine throne, Irene, a 
domineering and cunning woman, was 
an ardent iconodule.* Plus, in her bid 
to seize the throne, she needed the sup- 
port of influential ecclesiastical figures. 
At that time, Patriarch Tarasius was ele- 
vated to the see of Constantinople, which 
he agreed to occupy on the condition that 
the veneration of icons be approved at an 
Ecumenical Council. Irene, who had al- 
ready become empress, convened a Coun- 
cil, which opened in 786 in Constantino- 
ple under the chairmanship of Patriarch 
Tarasius. The Council was attended by 
the legates of Pope Adrian I. There were 
clashes between supporters and oppo- 
nents of iconoclasm; the Council was dis- 
rupted and reopened again a year later. 
The iconoclastic bishops were pardoned, 
and during the final sessions, a decree 
was drawn up on the veneration of icons, 
which stated: “We defend free from any 
innovations all the written and unwritten 
ecclesiastical traditions that have been en- 
trusted to us. One of these is the produc- 
tion of representational art; this is quite 
in harmony with the history of the spread 
of the Gospel, as it provides confirmation 
that the becoming man of the Word of God 
was real and not just imaginary, and as it 
brings us a similar benefit.”!°° Icons were 
recognized as “open books that remind 
us of God”—they were only allowed to be 
venerated as types. Thus, the Council 


*Translator’s note: a supporter of icons. 
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rejected the heresy of iconoclasm and at 
the same time overcame the extremes of 
veneration of icons, which regarded them 
almost as idols. 

Irene brought back Theodore the Stu- 
dite from exile. Bringing an end to the 
iconoclastic persecution made her highly 
popular among the people. The position 
of Irene was strengthened so much that 
the Frankish King Charles, who then was 
nearing the zenith of his fame, sought 
her hand. However, the political situation 
changed quickly. The West grew stronger, 
and Byzantium continued to weaken. In 
802, Irene was dethroned and sent into 
exile. At the end of 814, the soldiers 
desecrated the icon of the Savior, which 
was placed over the palace gate in Con- 
stantinople. The emperor ordered its re- 
moval. Patriarch Nicephorus refused to 
do so, and he called a Council of 70 bish- 
ops at night, which ended with a prayer 
in the Church of St. Sophia to avert a 
future catastrophe. Following this, Patri- 
arch Nicephorus was deposed and exiled, 
despite the protests of other bishops and 
a stirring speech by Theodore the Studite 
denouncing the emperor’s actions. 

In 815, the new Patriarch Theodotus 
solemnly proclaimed in the cathedral of 
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St. Sophia the lawfulness of the iconoclas- 
tic edicts. This provoked a reaction, with 
ensuing closings of monasteries, confisca- 
tions of their lands, exiles and even execu- 
tions of the monks. The authorities also 
arrested Theodore the Studite, who coura- 
geously addressed the emperor: “Leave 
the Church to pastors.”!°° The monastery, 
where he had been the abbot for many 
years and established a school and a hos- 
pital, was destroyed. For a long time, 
Theodore was held in dungeons and sub- 
ject to tortures, yet he continued to resist. 
As a result, he was exiled and was able 
to return to Byzantium only many years 
later, where he died in 826. 

However, the persecution was gradu- 
ally subsiding. The wife of Emperor 
Theophilus, who came to power in 829, 
was an iconodule. In 843, she helped el- 
evate the monk Methodius to the see of 
Constantinople. He convened a Council, 
which reaffirmed the decisions of the Sev- 
enth Ecumenical Council on the venera- 
tion of icons. 

This concluded the story of heresies in 
the Eastern Church. After a long strug- 
gle with Arianism, Nestorianism, Mono- 
physitism, Monothelitism, iconoclasm, 
and other heresies, Orthodoxy finally pre- 
vailed. For the first time, on March 11, 
843, the Church celebrated the triumph 
of Orthodoxy. Since then, this event is 
celebrated annually on the first Sunday of 
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Great Lent, which is called “The Sunday 
of the Triumph of Orthodoxy.” 

However, in addition to the positive re- 
sults of the development of Byzantine 
Christianity, its highly negative conse- 
quences were made manifest as well. The 
fact that the emperors became the de- 
cisive arbiters in the life of the Church, 
and that the fate of Orthodoxy depended 
on their will, testified to the victory of 
caesaropapism in Byzantium.  Begin- 
ning from the 9th century, Christianity 
of Byzantium was increasingly distancing 
itself from the world, moving to Mount 
Athos, into the deserts, and behind the 
strong stone walls of monasteries. The 
active spiritual participation of the laity, 
which favorably distinguished Byzantium 
from the barbarian peoples of Europe of 
the 8th century, was, too, disappearing 
from the life of the Church. The level 
of theological education, as well as gen- 
eral literacy, which had hitherto been al- 
most universal, was in sharp decline. Or- 
phanages, almshouses, free schools, and 
homes for the poor—all that Christianity 
had once brought with it to the Byzan- 
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tine Empire—fell into disrepair and were 
gradually disappearing. The spiritual life 
of the East began to fade. The legacy of 
the Greeks and that of Byzantium, would 
soon be passed on to the Slavs. It would 
fall to them and the peoples of Western 
Europe to determine the future of the 
Church. 


PAPAL STATE AND 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 
OF THE WEST IN 
THE 8TH-9TH 
CENTURIES 


As we have seen, the Church life of Byzan- 
tium had mixed results. The strengthen- 
ing of the Orthodox faith and the success- 
ful overcoming of heresies on one hand 
was accompanied by the aggregation of 
Christian spirituality behind the walls of 
monasteries and a moral decline in society 
on the other. 

And what was happening in the West 
with the Roman Church? 

Rome was in a difficult position. Byzan- 
tium, despite its decline, still sought to 
end the independence of the see of Rome 
and assume the leading position in the 
life of the Universal Church. The Arabs 
cherished the idea of seizing new Euro- 
pean lands. The Germanic tribe of the 
Lombards, having invaded Italy at the end 
of the 6th century, dreamed of Roman 
treasures; the danger of their attack, like 
the sword of Damocles, constantly hung 
over the city. The other Germanic tribes, 
the Franks, were unpredictable: at any 
moment they could easily turn out to be 
either allies or enemies of the pope. 

Pope Gregory III, who courageously op- 
posed the iconoclastic heresy forcefully 
imposed by Leo the Isaurian, began to 
see the Franks as the only defenders of 
the Roman see from Byzantium and, most 
importantly, from the onslaught of the 
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Lombards. He sent a letter to the Frank- 
ish commander Charles Martel asking for 
help, pointing out the greatness and sanc- 
tity of his cathedra. 


There turned out to be no need for the 
intervention by the Franks after all. The 
fleet sent by Leo the Isaurian against the 
defiant Rome was scattered by a storm, 
and an agreement was finally reached 
with the Lombards. In 741, Pope Zachary 
I ascended to the see of Rome. Seeing the 
growing power of the Frankish kings and 
still fearing the intrigues of Byzantium, 
the pope actively sought to strengthen 
the Church’s influence among the Franks. 
He sent there Bishop Boniface (680-754), 
who would later be canonized as a saint 
by the Church. Boniface had always 
dreamed of being a missionary among the 
Gentiles and was ready to give his life for 
the preaching of the Word of Christ. But 
the far-sighted and politically savvy pope 
had other plans: not so much to turn the 
baptized Franks away from their pagan 
way of life but to spread and strengthen 
his own influence. 


Boniface is sometimes called the apos- 
tle of the Germanic peoples. Pursuing a 
policy of unification under the auspices of 
the see of St. Peter, he first of all sought 
to bring the Franks back to the path of 
true Christianity. To this end, he called a 
council of the clergy, at which he forbade 
priests to carry weapons, participate in 
wars or hunt, and also introduced celibacy 
for the clergy. 


Meanwhile, Zachary I, quite satisfied 
with the fact that the Frankish Church 
had sworn allegiance to him, sought an 
even closer rapprochement with their king. 
He had no further use for the aged Boni- 
face and allowed him to go and preach 
to the pagans in Frisia, where the mis- 
sionary met a martyr’s death. Both the 
pope and Martel’s son Pepin the Short 
took advantage of the fruits of Boniface’s 
labors. Pepin, in particular, relying on the 
increased authority of the pope, decided 
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to assume the throne by overthrowing the 
ruling Merovingian dynasty. Zachary I, 
in 752, officially anointed Pepin as king 
by the hands of then-living St. Boniface. 
However, the decisive moment for the fu- 
ture empire arrived during the term of the 
next pope, Stephen II (752-757), when the 
Lombards advanced on Rome. The city of 
St. Peter was on the verge of destruc- 
tion, and Stephen immediately headed to 
France to see Pepin. There, their historic 
meeting took place: the representatives 
of two future hostile worlds—the German 
Empire and the Papacy—fell to their knees 
before one another. Stephen anointed 
Pepin a second time and legitimized his 
dynasty. 

Subsequently, Pepin appeared in Italy, 
and the Lombards were forced to retreat 
and sign a treaty. But as soon as he left, 
Rome was besieged again. Who could pos- 
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sibly come to their rescue? Certainly not 
Byzantium, where iconoclasm was ram- 
pant at the time. The only choice that re- 
mained was Pepin. Pope Stephen sent him 
one desperate letter after another, saying 
that the king owed his coronation to the 
Apostle Peter. His letters, however, went 
unanswered. Then, the clever pope wrote 
a message that was more effective than 
all the previous ones. It began with the 
words: 

“Peter, called to be an apostle by Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Living God, to three 
most excellent kings... For this reason, 
I, God’s apostle Peter, have you, Franks, 
as my adopted children, as a people en- 
trusted to me by God... Think not other- 
wise, beloved, but only that I am standing 
before your very eyes as my own self, as 
if living and acting in my flesh... I en- 
trust to you the city of Rome, the sheep 
of Christ who inhabit it, and the Holy 
Church, whom the Lord has given to my 
care. See that you make haste, not wast- 
ing a moment, to quickly set it free from 
the wickedness of the Lombards.”!°” 

This remarkable letter touched the 
hearts of the simple-minded Franks. 
Pepin’s troops advanced to Italy and de- 
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feated the Lombards. Rome was saved. 
Furthermore, Pepin, in gratitude for his 
coronation, gave the pope the territories 
that previously belonged to the Byzantine 
emperor (Ravenna, Ancona, and twelve 
other cities). Thus, in 756, the papal state 
was formed. The Pope became not only 
the supreme spiritual shepherd but also 
a secular sovereign. Rome became finally 
separated from the East. 

In 768, Pepin the Short, on whom the 
pope had bestowed the title of patrician, 
a protector of Rome, was succeeded by 
his son, the clever and decisive Charle- 
magne, or Charles the Great (742-814), 
who immediately attracted the attention 
of the entire Christendom. In Byzantium, 
a party was formed that sought to form 
an alliance with him. The powerful Caliph 
Harun al-Rashid sought his friendship. 
As to the popes, their attitude towards 
Charles remained ambivalent. On the one 
hand, he could prove to be a reliable de- 
fender of the faith and the Church. Yet 
at the same time, his successful policies 
aimed at expansion and his growing power 
also made him a dangerous opponent of 
the papacy. It was then that the cunning 
Pope Stephen II remembered about the 
“Donation of Constantine.” 


“DONATION OF 
CONSTANTINE” 


It is difficult to say when exactly the 
legend about the “Donation of Constan- 
tine” first appeared. Scholars have not 
yet reached a consensus. This legend 
speaks of a miraculous deliverance of 
Emperor Constantine the Great from lep- 
rosy through the prayers of the Roman 
bishop Sylvester (314-335). In grati- 
tude for his healing, Constantine the 
Great allegedly bequeathed to the vicars 
of Peter the “power and honor imperial,” 
“the supremacy” in relation to all other 
churches, as well as the right to all the 
western lands, which henceforth belonged 
to the Roman see. Then, according to 
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the legend, Constantine the Great “trans- 
ferred his kingdom to the east.”!°° 

The first extant manuscript of this 
“charter of Constantine” dates back to the 
beginning of the 9th century, which ap- 
proximately marks the time when the Do- 
nation began to play an important role 
in shaping the relationship between the 
Western Church and state. However, the 
document received considerable criticism 
from the very beginning. At first, its crit- 
ics challenged the content of the letter 
without disputing its authenticity. They 
pointed out that Constantine never relin- 
quished his power over Rome, that he was 
baptized at the time when Arianism be- 
came predominant, etc. Only in the 15th 
century, the authenticity of the document 
came into question, and in the 19th cen- 
tury, Catholic theologians finally arrived 
at the conclusion that the document had 
been forged. 

According to some scholars, the letter 
dates back to the time of Pope Stephen 
II. Such a document could help the pope 
to assert his claims to land and power 
in view of the rising political might of 
Charlemagne. It prevented the Frank- 
ish kings from repossessing the “once- 


donated” lands and also kept in check 
the claims of the Byzantine emperors to 
Italy. In his negotiations with Charles, 
Stephen II constantly insisted that he 
merely sought to “uphold and maintain 
justice” by reinstating the rightful own- 
ership of what was unduly taken away 
from the Church. He could then present 
the “Donation of Constantine” to further 
bolster his case. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE 


Charlemagne was favorably disposed to- 
wards the Church, comparing the Church 
to the soul of man and the state to the 
body. In the emperor of the Franks, the 
Roman Church and the papal state re- 
ceived a staunch defender of its land 
possessions. The emperor legalized the 
church tithe, which began to be levied on 
the entire population. 

Despite the emperor’s support for the 
Church, the attempt of the Roman see to 
establish itself in power still failed, even 
with the help of the legend of the “Dona- 
tion of Constantine.” 

From his initial mission of the “protec- 
tor of the Church,” Charles quickly turned 
to subduing it to himself. He exploited 
the evangelism to strengthen the polit- 
ical influence of his state. Proclaiming 
the spread of Christianity as his banner, 
Charles began devastating wars, seeking 
to conquer all of Europe. The scholar and 
theologian at the court of Charles, Alcuin 
(c.735-804), pinned great hopes on his 
campaigns as a means of spreading Chris- 
tianity, and not in vain: the victorious war 
with the Saxons led to their adoption of 
the Christian faith and uniting with the 
Franks into a single nation. Charlemagne 
subdued all of Italy to Rome, most of Ger- 
many, and the entire territory of mod- 
ern France. The Song of Roland proudly 
states that after Charles’ campaign, there 
were no more pagans left—all were bap- 
tized, except those who were “hanged or 


burned or otherwise put to death.” !5° The 
same fate befell the other nations con- 
quered by Charlemagne. 


In domestic politics, Charles showed 
himself to be as much an outstanding 
statesman as he was a military leader. 
Having significantly increased the terri- 
tory of the empire, he began to implement 
social and religious reforms with zeal and 
determination. 


Despite the fact that Boniface and Pepin 
had previously tried hard to raise the 
moral level of the clergy, little had changed 
by the time of Charles’ reign. Clerics 
continued to lead essentially a secular 
lifestyle, were fond of hunting, and took 
part in military campaigns. Licentious- 
ness prevalent in the society of that time 
was common among the clergy. Therefore, 
being determined to continue the work of 
Boniface, Charles could not rely on the 
clergy for his domestic reforms. More- 
over, he completely disregarded the eccle- 
siastical authorities. Incessantly reading 
St. Augustine’s “City of God,” which be- 
came his reference book, Charles dreamed 
of a state system where two types of 
power—the secular and the ecclesiasti- 
cal—would coexist, but with the absolute 
predominance of the secular power. At the 
same time, Charlemagne built the state 
on the religious foundation; it was obvi- 
ous to him that the state system should 
be subject to Christian principles. The 
very fact that Charles wanted to accept 
the imperial crown from the pope is quite 
telling. 


Charlemagne can undoubtedly be called 
one of the most outstanding Christian 
rulers. A man of keen intellect, broad 
views, and many talents, he seemed to 
be called upon to lay the foundation for 
the City of God on earth, to build a 
“Christian empire.” Despite the fact that 
Charles Christianized the peoples of Eu- 
rope with the help of the sword, he also 
made great efforts to reform the morality 
of society and the Church. Charles did 
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everything possible to raise the level of 
pastoral preaching, to make it more ac- 
cessible to the common man and serve 
as his guide in life. He categorically for- 
bade the clergy to take part in secular 
affairs, such as trade and wars, and to 
visit inns and taverns. Simony, that is, 
the sale of ecclesiastical offices, was also 
severely punished. Charles encouraged 
charity and care for the poor. The vision 
of the perfect City of Christ was his source 
of inspiration. 

Charles paid special attention to the de- 
velopment of culture. At that time, Byzan- 
tium had an unconditional superiority 
over the West in the areas of education, 
science, and art. Among the achievements 
of the Eastern Empire were the cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia, the hymns of John 
of Damascus, the works of such outstand- 
ing theologians as Maximus the Confes- 
sor, Theodore the Studite, and Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite. Meanwhile, in 
the West, the Franks, by their own ad- 
mission, remained in the darkness of ig- 
norance. Charles was not content with 
this situation and made every effort to de- 
velop religious and secular culture. Dur- 
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ing the fourteen years of his reign, the 
culture of the West experienced an un- 
precedented rise, called the “Carolingian 
Renaissance.” At its head was the English 
scholar and theologian Alcuin who pos- 
sessed an encyclopedic knowledge and 
was specially invited by Charles from York, 
along with other famous scholars. Follow- 
ing Charles’ call not only to not to neglect 
scholarly pursuits but, with all meekness 
and good intentions before God, to “devote 
oneself to them gainfully,” Alcuin founded 
a palace school in Aachen, where the chil- 
dren of the royal family and the highest 
courtiers could receive a decent educa- 
tion. 

Alcuin’s educational activities were not 
limited to the circle of the nobility. Draw- 
ing on the Roman educational system, Al- 
cuin laid the foundations for future me- 
dieval schools and universities. He also 
introduced primary education for common 
people, which was based on the Bible. 
During that period, the New Testament 
began to be translated from incomprehen- 
sible Latin into the local vernaculars, the 
canonical text of the Bible was unified, 
liturgical reform was carried out, and the 
single Roman model of church services 
was adopted throughout the empire. On 
Alcuin’s advice, Charlemagne called upon 
the popes to set up monastic schools to 
train interpreters of the Holy Scriptures. 


ON THE CUSP OF 
SCHOLASTICISM. JOHN 
SCOTUS ERIUGENA 
(c.815-c.877) 


The efforts of Charlemagne and Alcuin 
gave a powerful impetus to the develop- 
ment of philosophy and theology. The 
foundations of scholasticism began to 
be laid at that time—a theological sys- 
tem that would reign supreme in Western 
thought for several centuries. The great- 
est representative of pre-scholasticism, as 
scholars call the period from 800 to 1050, 
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was John Scotus Eriugena. 

John Scotus Eriugena was born in Ire- 
land. Little is known about his life, even 
though numerous works of this outstand- 
ing thinker remain. He is known as the 
translator of Gregory of Nyssa and Pseudo- 
Dionysius into Latin, with his comments 
on the latter. There are also John Scotus’ 
commentaries on the Gospel of John and 
on the works of the philosopher Boethius. 
Eriugena, too, wrote a treatise on the lib- 
eral arts. 

In his treatise “On Divine Predestina- 
tion,” completed in 851, Eriugena argues 
that predestination exists only for good 
and not for evil. Because of free will 
granted to people, they can sin, but evil, 
not being a physical reality, is never pre- 
determined by God. 

The main work of John Scotus is the 
book on “The Division of Nature.” Writ- 
ten between 862 and 866, it is a dialogue 
between a teacher and a student. It is 
strongly influenced by Latin and Greek 
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Platonic authors, such as St. Augustine, 
Pseudo-Dionysius, and Maximus the Con- 
fessor. It has five parts: in the first, the 
author reflects on God and His unknowa- 
bility; the second discusses various ques- 
tions of existence, created and uncreated; 
the third is devoted to the manifestations 
of God in the world, and the fourth and 
fifth are related to the destiny of man—his 
initially sinless state, the fall, and the re- 
turn to God in Christ. 

John Scotus considers faith to be a 
prerequisite for knowledge, although the 
knowledge of God is impossible outside 
His manifestations. God is “Superexis- 
tence”, “Superintellectuality”, “Supervital- 
ity.” God is present in all creation but does 
not merge with it: “He makes all things 
[without] ceasing to be above all things, 
and thus makes all things from nothing... 
from His Superessentiality.”'©° Having a 
rationalistic mindset and bowing to rea- 
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son, John Scotus at the same time stands 
on the threshold that separates rational 
knowledge from mystical insight. Reason 
itself is nothing, and only in the light of 
the Divine Word can it be accepted as a 
guiding principle. But what is the Divine 
Word? First of all, it is the God-inspired 
Holy Scripture. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Church at that 
time, the Divine Word was inseparable 
from the authority of the Church and her 
teachers. However, Eriugena views the 
mind of each person as primary in nature, 
giving it preference over the heritage of the 
Church Fathers. Thus, Eriugena builds 
the hierarchy of the process of ascertain- 
ing meaning: the highest being the Holy 
Scripture, followed by reason, and then 
the authority of the Fathers. 

A difficult fate awaited Eriugena’s writ- 
ings. His work “On Divine Predestination” 
was condemned by the local councils of 
the 9th century. The philosopher’s ideas 
about the omnipresence of God in the 
world led to him being accused of pan- 
theism: Eriugena’s main book on “The 
Division of Nature” was condemned by lo- 
cal councils of the 13th century and sen- 
tenced to be burned. First published in 
Oxford in 1681, it was immediately placed 
in the “Index of Forbidden Books.” Al- 
though pantheistic tendencies are indeed 
strong in Eriugena’s writings, affecting 
not only medieval but also Renaissance 
and even modern thought, his synthesis 
of theology and Neoplatonism became an 
important milestone in the development 
of Western European philosophy. 


END OF CHARLEMAGNE’S 
EMPIRE 


Despite all the apparent achievements of 
Charles, his plans to create an enlight- 
ened and happy Christian empire failed 
and instead led to some rather sad results. 
When the emperor extended his power to 
Italy, the see of Rome, having escaped 
the Byzantine dictate, fell under the Ger- 
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manic one instead. While assigning the 
pope a place of honor, Charles, in reality, 
positioned himself much higher. Like the 
Byzantine emperors, he thought it possi- 
ble to provide guidance to the Church on 
dogmatic matters. When, in 800, Pope Leo 
III gave him, then still a king, the imperial 
crown, Charles in fact became the dictator 
in the “City of God” that he was creating. 
As to the popes, they were relegated to 
being mere puppets in the hand of the 
emperor. In declaring Christianity to have 
the power of law, Charles imposed punish- 
ments for violating it. As a result, Western 
Christianity, like its Byzantine counter- 
part, became a purely external and easily 
controllable attribute of state power. 

It is not surprising that such Christian- 
ity did not become the inner religious 
backbone of the empire. Following the 
death of Charlemagne, the state began 
to decline. Already in 817, the son of 
Charlemagne, Louis the Pious, divided 
the empire among his three sons, retain- 
ing only his right to the supreme power. 
The internecine feuds of the grandsons 
of Charles led to a further division of the 
empire in 843 (the so-called Treaty of Ver- 
dun). In the newly formed territories, the 
future largest European states—France, 
Italy, and Germany—began to take shape. 


WESTERN CHURCH 
AT THE TURN 

OF THE 2ND 
MILLENNIUM 


After the break-up of Charlemagne’s em- 
pire, the papal state initially gained some 
political advantage. Already commanding 
a certain level of influence, the papacy, 
freed from the dictates of the all-powerful 
emperor, became an independent politi- 
cal entity in the international arena. In 
the ensuing years, Rome itself dictated 
military and political decisions to the Eu- 


ropean rulers. This situation, however, 
did not last long. 


The collapse of the Carolingian Empire 
plunged Europe into a state of feudal frag- 
mentation and decline. Dozens of indepen- 
dent kingdoms appeared, each becoming 
increasingly isolated and waging continu- 
ous wars against its neighbors. Besides, 
Europe was under constant attacks by 
the Normans, which prevented trade and 
normal economic life. 


This greatly shook the position of Rome, 
which perceived itself as a political force. 
Earlier, Charles dictated his will to the 
pope but, at the same time, provided the 
see of Rome with protection, viewing it as 
an important instrument of his policies. 
Now, the papal state was left to fend for 
itself. The Holy See became an arena of 
clashing interests of feudal lords in their 
struggle for power and influence. A sharp 
decline in the morals of the higher clergy 
ensued, and corruption increased. The 
most monstrous stories circulated about 
the mores prevailing in Rome. Bishops, 
archbishops, and abbots, after the exam- 
ple of secular feudal lords, commanded 
troops, hunted, and lived in luxury and 
debauchery. Once again, simony became 
widespread: not only the rank of cardinal 
but even that of the pope could be bought 
with money. Over the next 150 years, 50 
different vicars ascended the throne of St. 
Peter. 


Already in the 60s of the 10th century, 
Pope John XII tried to save the papal state, 
torn apart by the feudal lords, and retain 
his power. Supported by the reformist 
party, John XII turned to the German 
King Otto I for help. At this time, the 
king made attempts to restore the Roman 
Empire and continue the unifying policy 
of Charlemagne. The German king had 
already captured Normandy and defeated 
a strong Hungarian army; significant Eu- 
ropean territories fell under his control. 
Aware of the king’s deep religiosity, the 
reformists in Rome hoped that his ar- 
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rival would restore the papal authority. 
Eventually, Otto I marched into Italy and 
defeated the feudal armies. In 962, he 
was crowned by John XII. The creation of 
the Holy Roman Empire, headed by the 
German King, was announced the same 
year. By a special treaty, Otto I recognized 
the pope’s claim to secular possessions 
in Italy, but the emperor was proclaimed 
their supreme seigneur. The mandatory 
oath of the pope to the emperor was in- 
troduced, signifying the pontificate’s sub- 
ordination to the empire. The secular 
authority, in essence, had arrogated to 
itself the right of “investiture’—the ap- 
pointment and confirmation of hierarchs 
in the Church. During the appropriate 
ceremony, the bishop had to kneel before 
the secular sovereign and receive from 
him a ring and a staff as a sign of his au- 
thority. Thus, the Church in the West fell 
into complete dependence upon the state. 


CLUNIAC REFORMS AND 
NEW SOCIAL POLICY OF THE 
CHURCH 


At the turn of the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies, when the Western Church was in 
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the midst of a profound crisis, a new reli- 
gious movement, aimed at changing the 
situation, began. A monastery at Cluny 
in French Burgundy became the center of 
this struggle for the Church’s revival. 


The Cluniac reforms sought to 
strengthen the Church organization, 
put its material base in order, and strictly 
regulate the relations of the Church with 
the secular authorities. The Church, the 
reformers believed, should free itself from 
the control of the state and become, as 
once under Pope Nicholas I, an indepen- 
dent force. To this purpose, the Pope, as 
the vicar of God on earth, needed to be 
proclaimed the supreme arbiter in secular 
and worldly affairs. 


Monasteries began to be confiscated 
from the ownership of laymen and bishops 
alike, which contributed to the centraliza- 
tion of the Church’s administration. 


In addition to strengthening the legal 
and economic status of the Church, the 
Clunians demanded a radical change in 
her internal, spiritual life. They advocated 
the strictest observance of ecclesiastical 
vows, severely condemned any sales of ec- 
clesiastical offices, denounced the mores 
of the clergy, and demanded celibacy for 
them. During the reform period, at first a 
cautious, covert, and then an open strug- 
gle began against two of the most common 
and shameful phenomena of the Middle 
Ages: trials by ordeal (“judgment of God”) 
and the atrocities of the feudal lords. 


The “judgments of God” consisted in 
“testing the innocence” of a defendant with 
fire, water, hot iron, and other savage 
means. The belief in the efficacy of such 
methods to determine one’s guilt was ex- 
tremely strong, and the Church had great 
difficulty in putting an end to ordeals: 
the hatred of witches and heretics, stem- 
ming from the pagan superstitions of ig- 
norant and uneducated commoners, was 
widespread. Thus, according to the an- 
nals of a medieval monk, in the 11th cen- 
tury, “on the king’s orders and with the 
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consent of the whole people,”!®! several 


freethinkers were burned (in a few cen- 
turies, the practice of burning heretics at 
stake would become commonplace). 


The hopes of the Clunians had a strong 
mystical undertone: the end of the world 
was anticipated by the year 1000. The an- 
ticipation of the Second Coming of Christ 
and the establishment of His Millennial 
Kingdom (such sentiments are called chil- 
iastic or millenarian) intensified among 
the people. Ascetic tendencies, the desire 
for a pure life and atonement of one’s sins, 
too, became widespread. 


The ascetic ideal seemed to many Chris- 
tians to be the only way of salvation, espe- 
cially against the background of savagery, 
so common among the feudal lords and 
the clergy. The mendicant monastic com- 
munities grew at an unprecedented rate. 
Christians passionately committed them- 
selves to the exploits of self-denial and as- 
ceticism, as they once did at the dawn of 
monasticism. Itinerant preachers roamed 
all over Europe, calling for repentance and 
denouncing those in power; religious and 
mystical aspirations were accompanied by 
spontaneous demands for social justice. 
Thus began a powerful popular religious 
movement, which ended only in the 13th 
century. 


The Church under the influence of the 
Clunians tried to overcome or at least 
moderate the mores that prevailed among 
the feudal lords in relation to each other 
and especially towards their disenfran- 
chised poor. In 1027, a local Council 
banned war and military action for at least 
one day a week, and declared “anathema 
to him who plunders the property of the 
poor.” The Council of 1041 developed in 
detail a system of periodic truces, the so- 
called “Peace of God.” This was a signif- 
icant development for the feudal society, 
where wars of “all against all” were con- 
tinually waged. The Cluniac monks also 
paid great attention to the education of 
clergy, for the purpose of which the clergy 
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training schools, characterized by strict 
discipline, were organized at the monas- 
teries. 


The Clunians’ idea of the necessity 
of peace in the bosom of the Christian 
Church along with their belief in the pri- 
macy of the cathedra of St. Peter revived 
the old aspirations of building the City of 
God here on earth. Humanity, the Church 
believed, ought to live in a single union 
under the banner of God-rule, theocracy. 
However, the City of God was understood 
as the visible Church, the church orga- 
nization, hence the need to achieve po- 
litical freedom and independence of the 
Church. Such grandiose plans could only 
be carried out under the leadership of 
an unusually strong figure, which would 
combine the firmness and foresight of a 
politician with a commitment to the best 
cultural and religious traditions. The 
Church found such a figure in the per- 
son of the Clunian monk Hildebrand, the 
future Pope Gregory VII. 
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GREGORY VII 
(c.1015-1085) 


The future pope was born into a poor Ital- 
ian family, in a small town in Tuscany. 
Like the Apostle Paul and John Chrysos- 
tom, he was small in stature and rather 
plain in appearance. He was educated at 
the monastery of St. Mary in Rome and 
was ordained a Benedictine monk. 

The ardent and impressionable young 
monk (no wonder he chose the name 
Hildebrand, which means “a bright flame”) 
was deeply impressed by the reform ini- 
tiatives of the Clunians. Since that time, 
he nurtured grandiose plans to reform 
the Church. Thanks to his outstanding 
abilities and fame, Hildebrand became an 
assistant to Pope Gregory VI in 1046 and 
accompanied him during his exile to Ger- 
many. After the death of Gregory VI, he 
settled in one of the Cluniac monasteries, 
where he received further mental condi- 
tioning and became even more uncom- 
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promising. For example, when the em- 
peror appointed the Clunian Leo IX as 
pope, Hildebrand apparently insisted that 
the newly elected pope should seek en- 
dorsement from the people. Accompanied 
by Hildebrand, Leo IX arrived in Rome 
clothed as a penitent and announced that 
he would not accept the see until the 
people’s assembly removed his guilt of 
being appointed to the papacy by a lay- 
man. From then on, Hildebrand became 
the most influential figure who largely de- 
termined the reformist policies of several 
popes. Having renounced his pretensions 
to the Holy See, he, as an archdeacon, 
held the position of papal treasurer and, 
in fact, exercised control over the election 
of each new pope. 


After the death of Leo IX in 1054, in 
the atmosphere of turmoil, civil strife and 
anarchy, Hildebrand launched his tire- 
less activity. Believing that the reform 
of the Church was too important a mat- 
ter for the world’s future, he made ex- 
tensive use of all means possible in his 
struggle, including rather dubious ones. 
Thus, in order to undermine the depen- 
dence of the Holy See on the Italian feu- 
dal lords, the archdeacon, with generous 
cash handouts, turned the population of 
Rome against Pope Benedict X, who was 
installed by the barons. Hildebrand sacri- 
ficed him to his cause. The pope was de- 
posed and died a pauper in a poorhouse, 
and the feudal lords were no longer al- 
lowed to choose the pope. As a result, 
Hildebrand was able to put an end to the 
practice of simony. 


In another case, Cardinal Humbert (this 
name will be mentioned later when we 
talk about the final separation of the 
Churches), an advocate of celibacy, ad- 
vised Hildebrand to prohibit the laity 
from attending the services by married 
priests, who should be humiliated in ev- 
ery way possible. To this end, gangs of 
patarines (ragamuffins) were engaged in 
looting throughout Italy. Humbert’s idea 
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led to success—slowly but surely celibacy 
was becoming established in the church 
practice. 


After the death of Pope Alexander II in 
1073, Hildebrand finally agreed to take 
the papal throne himself under the name 
of Pope Gregory VII. From that moment, 
he began to pursue his active church poli- 
cies, which would largely determine the 
fate of the Church, and of Europe as a 
whole. 


Hildebrand’s first act as pope was the 
final prohibition of marriage among the 
clergy. He considered it necessary to free 
the clergyman from the family, which dis- 
tracted him from religious affairs, and 
thereby increase the morality of the clergy. 
These were the darkest pages of Gregory’s 
papacy: there were robberies, arsons, and 
murders of married clergymen. Curses 
and prophecies were hurled in vain at the 
pope, who remained true to his credo: “the 
end justifies the means.” 


Next, Gregory had to realize the final 
and most difficult step of his program—to 
elevate the see of Rome to its former 
height. Steadily implementing his policy 
of subordination of secular states to the 
Holy See, the pope also pursued an ac- 
tive foreign policy. He led negotiations 
with Byzantium and even established con- 
tacts with the princes of Russia. He as- 
sured the Spaniards that their Church 
had been founded by Peter and Paul, and 
therefore inevitably belonged to the juris- 
diction of Rome. In the Kingdom of Poland, 
where the influence of Rome greatly in- 
creased, Gregory excommunicated and 
deposed King Boleslaw the Bold. Thus, 
Gregory was making it increasingly clear 
that the pope was the king of kings, and 
the Roman Church was the mother of all 
churches. 


However, his dream of having the 
supreme world power, where the high 
priest would wield both the spiritual and 
the secular swords, inevitably put Gregory 
VII on the collision path with the interests 
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of the German Empire, which refused to 
be content with such state of affairs. A 
life-and-death struggle ensued. 


Emperor Henry IV not only refused to 
stop the practice of selling ecclesiastical 
positions, but also, having convened the 
Synod of Worms in 1076, rejected the 
papal authority. In response, the pope 
excommunicated him, removing from all 
German feudal lords their obligation of 
being loyal to Henry. “The pope would 
rather give his life than leave the royal 
crown on the head of an impenitent sin- 
ner,” Gregory declared. Henry was soon 
abandoned by most of his vassals, and 
his position became dire. Sensing that 
it was impossible to fight the pope, he 
himself went to Italy and arrived at the 
castle of Matilda in Canossa. Gregory VII 
fortified himself there, waiting for the em- 
peror to attack. Instead, “laying aside his 
royal garb, with nothing of the king in his 
appearance, with no display of splendor, 
with bare feet, [Henry] remained fasting 
from morning to evening, waiting for the 
judgment of the Roman pontiff.”!©? There 
could be no greater humiliation of the em- 
pire before the papacy. After some hesita- 


tion, the pope finally forgave Henry. 

However, Henry’s humility was ostenta- 
tious. As soon as the political situation 
changed in his favor, the conflict flared 
up with renewed vigor. This time, success 
was on the emperor’s side. Riots broke 
out in Rome, and Gregory VII had to flee. 
His death came at a time when a new pope 
had already ascended to the throne of the 
Roman Church. 

Despite the defeat of Gregory VII, his 
idea of freeing the Church from state de- 
pendence had already acquired flesh and 
blood and received its final approval at 
the First Lateran Council of 1123. The 
reforms advocated by Gregory VII and the 
Clunians not only had a strong impact 
on the position of the Church in relation 
to secular authorities but also led to a 
number of promising changes in the inter- 
nal life of the Church, her spiritual and 
cultural character. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 
IN THE WEST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY 


None of the reforms would have yielded 
results had the Western Church not re- 
alized the need to improve the religious 
culture of its people and promote edu- 
cation of the superstitious and illiterate 
masses. In addition to organizing schools 
for clergy, some scholars in monastic cir- 
cles began to study ancient philosophy 
and read the works of Jewish and Arab 
thinkers. The monks were supported in 
their educational efforts by some popes, 
especially Sylvester II, who occupied the 
Roman see from 999 to 1003, and later 
Gregory VII. 

Following the prior period of decline 
in monasteries and ecclesiastical schools, 
the reformed clergy zealously took up the 
sciences. The soldier bishop type was 
a thing of the past. By the end of the 
11th century, there were more prominent 
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philosophers, theologians, historians, and 
poets in the Western Church than in the 
previous several centuries combined. 

The future spiritual and cultural her- 
itage of the Church was being prepared 
in the quiet of monastery schools and li- 
braries. Especially famous in this regard 
was the monastery school in St. Gallen, in 
what is now Switzerland. The bulk of work 
of book copying was carried out there. The 
monastery libraries held great treasures 
of world culture; in addition to Christian 
literature, there were also works of clas- 
sical and Arabic authors. Not only the 
monks but also the nuns were engaged in 
the transcription of books. 

New pedagogical principles were being 
developed in monastic schools. If previ- 
ously, the key to the success of education 
was seen in the severity of the teacher, 
now influential thinkers, in particular the 
famous philosopher and educator Anselm 
of Canterbury, challenged the view that 
the correcting rod was the basis of edu- 
cation. He especially insisted on giving 
students the opportunity to develop inde- 
pendently. Artificial and harsh conditions, 
he said, cripple souls. 

In the field of theology, scholars sought 
answers to the most pressing questions 
of the moral and religious life of the day, 
addressing chiliastic tendencies and the 
needs of ascetic movements. 

Translations of Greek writers, especially 
John of Damascus, provided an inex- 
haustible source for new ideas and reflec- 
tions. The rapid development of Arab phi- 
losophy demanded a worthy Christian re- 
sponse. Philosophers sought new forms of 
expressing theological concepts, directing 
their inquiries primarily on determining 
the limits of the knowable and exploring 
the relationship between reason and faith. 

The philosophical and religious quest 
of this epoch found its fullest expression 
in the conceptual system of the outstand- 
ing philosopher and theologian Anselm, 
bishop of Canterbury (c. 1033-1109). 
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Anselm lived a long and eventful life. He 
was a prominent ecclesiastical figure and 
thinker, a promoter of the ideas of Gregory 
VII in England. In 1099, he attempted to 
strengthen the unity of the Churches, and 
shortly before his death, he witnessed the 
first campaign of the Crusaders headed to 
Palestine. 

Anselm fully re-introduced the ideas of 
St. Augustine into theology. Paying trib- 
ute to the nascent infatuation with ratio- 
nalism, Anselm sought to prove the exis- 
tence of God by pure reasoning. At first, 
Anselm considered his desire to be a temp- 
tation, but in the end, in his book “Proslo- 
gion,” he presented the rational proofs of 
the existence of God as he perceived them. 

The first proof of Anselm comes down to 
the concept of the absolute, perfect Good 
and Goodness. The Good manifests itself 
in the most diverse aspects of existence. 
But it must also exist in itself as an in- 
dependent supremely good being. This 
Being is God. 

The second proof is associated with 
causality in nature. Whatever exists in 


the world must have a cause. The world, 
as the totality of things, must also have a 
cause, but one that is itself causeless and 
possesses creative power, that is, capable 
of becoming a cause itself. This uncondi- 
tional ultimate first cause is God. 


The third proof stems from recognizing 
and distinguishing the degrees of perfec- 
tion (or reality). One object is more perfect 
than another, and since there is such a 
thing as relative perfection, there must 
also exist absolute perfection, which is 
God. 


Finally, Anselm outlines his fourth proof 
as follows: “Even the fool is convinced that 
something exists in the understanding, at 
least, than which nothing greater can be 
conceived.... And assuredly that, than 
which nothing greater can be conceived, 
cannot exist in the understanding alone. 
For, suppose it exists in the understand- 
ing alone: then it can be conceived to ex- 
ist in reality; which is greater. ... Hence, 
there is no doubt that there exists a be- 
ing, than which nothing greater can be 
conceived, and it exists both in the under- 
standing and in reality.”!°° 


Anselm’s desire to formulate the funda- 
mental provisions of Christian doctrine 
into a rational framework brought me- 
dieval theology closer to the patristic her- 
itage. At the same time, Anselm himself 
did not overestimate the power of reason. 
An unconditional supporter of dogmatic 
authority, Anselm believed that his proofs 
were completely superfluous for the Chris- 
tian faith. Indeed, the martyrs did not go 
to the stake in the name of an “ultimate 
cause” or an “indispensable consequence.” 
Only when faith becomes a living experi- 
ence that it can refer to its rational and 
logical presuppositions. Therefore, theol- 
ogy is only a theoretical generalization or 
conceptualization of faith. One must, in 
the words of Anselm, “believe in order to 
understand.”!* In addition to the ques- 
tions about the logical justification of the 
Existence of God and His manifestations 


in the world, Anselm of Canterbury devel- 
oped in detail the doctrines of original sin 
and atonement. His treatment of these 
two topics greatly influenced the future 
development of scholasticism. 

Anselm’s understanding of the problem 
of evil and free will was also unusual. 
Whereas freedom had been traditionally 
regarded as the freedom to choose be- 
tween good and evil, Anselm based his 
views on the teachings of the Apostle Paul 
and St. Augustine: every good has God 
as its author, and true freedom is the free- 
dom to maintain good. The mystery of the 
Holy Trinity was also the subject of his 
reflections: he saw the Divine Logos as 
the eternal self-knowledge and self-love of 
God. 

Whereas John Scotus Eriugena only ap- 
proached the essential methods and ideas 
of scholastic theology, Anselm of Canter- 
bury is often called the father of scholasti- 
cism. Recognized as the greatest Western 
theologian in the period between St. Au- 
gustine and Thomas Aquinas, Anselm of 
Canterbury had a significant influence on 
many prominent theologians and philoso- 
phers, including some modern ones. 


EASTERN CHURCH 
AT THE TURN 

OF THE 2ND 
MILLENNIUM 


It was the period of the last cultural hey- 
day of Byzantium. The time was quickly 
approaching when it would become a 
mentor of other nations large and small, 
passing its spiritual heritage on to them. 
Byzantine missionaries took the Christian 
message all over the world, traveling to 
distant lands—to Arabs, Jews, and Slavs. 
Pilgrims from those countries, too, vis- 
ited Byzantium. Struck by the grandeur 
and beauty of the ancient empire, many 
of them converted to Christianity. Byzan- 
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tium, that “elegant Paris of the Middle 
Ages,”!© as it is sometimes called, fulfilled 
its mission with honor. 

By the time of Patriarch Photius, the 
empire had practically regained its for- 
mer greatness. The borders were well 
protected, the government apparatus 
was strengthened, and the power of its 
monarch—basileus—reached its apogee. 
At the court, classical trends came into 
fashion, giving that era the name of 
the “Byzantine Renaissance.” The capi- 
tal sparkled with its fabulous luxury and 
splendor. 

The spiritual life of the Eastern Empire 
had also awakened. Scholars, theologians, 
philosophers, poets, historians, and or- 
ators were creating masterpieces of lit- 
erature and art. Emperor Constantine 
VII Porphyrogenitus, who occupied the 
Byzantine throne from 913 to 959, had 
a remarkable literary talent: he wrote a 
number of medical, historical, and agri- 
cultural treatises. He was one of the first 
to treat history not as an abstract study, 
but as a concrete field of knowledge nec- 
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essary in practical life. He compiled many 
lives of saints, similar to the famous poet 
Symeon the Metaphrast, the author of a 
huge hagiographic collection based on leg- 
ends and folklore. In the same era, the 
outstanding chronicler and historian Leo 
the Deacon wrote his “History,” and Arch- 
bishop Arethas of Caesarea collected the 
works of Greek thinkers. 

During this period, the influence of the 
Church on public life increased signifi- 
cantly. The union of the Church with the 
state was particularly strong, although 
the Church occupied a subordinate posi- 
tion in relation to the secular authorities. 
The election of the patriarch depended on 
the emperor, and the bishops were denied 
the right to own any real estate. The in- 
come of the Church was, too, determined 
by the graces of the emperor—these con- 
ditions did not allow clergy to become like 
feudal lords, as in the West. 

Monasticism in Byzantium was incom- 
parably more numerous than in the West. 
Each emperor, a prominent dignitary, or 
a military commander sought to build 
a monastery, endowing it with rich pos- 
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sessions. The largest monasteries inter- 
vened in politics, while prominent laymen 
sought the support of the monastic com- 
munity in their struggle for power. 

As in the West, the mystical senti- 
ments intensified in Byzantium, especially 
among the disadvantaged masses. Many 
peasants, waiting for the end of the world, 
took monastic vows and devoted them- 
selves to spiritual contemplation. Athos 
became the center of the spiritual and 
mystical life of Byzantium and later of the 
entire East. 


MOUNT ATHOS 


The origin of this unique monastic repub- 
lic in Greece, located on the shores of the 
Aegean Sea, goes back to the distant past. 
The settlement of the holy Mount Athos 
by solitaries began very early, perhaps in 
the 4th century. Monastic life here went 
through all the phases of development: 
eremitic monasticism, then the establish- 
ment of the lavra, and, finally, monas- 
tic communities with strict ascetic rules. 
The founder of the cenobitic monastic life 
on Mount Athos is considered to be St. 


Athanasius of Athos, who founded the fa- 
mous Great Lavra, which was named after 
him in 960. In the 12th century, Athos 
was already becoming a recognized center 
of Byzantine monasticism, the center of 
the spiritual and mystical life of the East. 


The founding of the Great Lavra is as- 
sociated with the following legend. The 
Byzantine general Nicephoros Phokas, 
who was distinguished by his austerity 
of life, love of prayer and solitude, and the 
monk Athanasius, with whom the rugged 
soldier had developed a strong friendship, 
decided to spend the rest of their days 
in one of the monasteries. To this end, 
Athanasius chose Mount Athos, which jut- 
ted into the sea and seemed cut off from 
the rest of the world. Nicephorus’ life, 
however, turned out differently: he be- 
came the Byzantine emperor and got mar- 
ried. Athanasius greatly grieved over the 
“apostasy” of his friend. But even on the 
throne, Nicephorus Phocas continued to 
lead a modest lifestyle. Wanting to make 
amends, he gave every possible gift to the 
small monastery on Mount Athos. In 963, 
after other monasteries appeared there, 
Nicephorus issued a decree prohibiting 
the construction of new monasteries on 
Athos. 


Athos would have a great future in pre- 
serving and enhancing the spiritual her- 
itage of the East. Having survived cen- 
turies of enemy attacks and fires, the 
monastery, or rather several Orthodox 
monasteries, still exist today, attracting 
a large number of pilgrims. According to 
one historian, “From year to year, through- 
out the Christian East, the desire for 
seclusion attracted new crowds to Mount 
Athos, caused the proudest heads to bow 
to the austere Rule of Athanasius, and 
commanded an invincible charm even 
over the hearts of princes.” 


Athos played a particularly important 
role after the fall of the Byzantine Empire 
in the 15th century when all the spiritual 
life of the Greek East was concentrated 
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within the walls of the monasteries on this 
holy mountain. 

Yet the efforts of the Athonite monks 
alone would not be sufficient to preserve 
and multiply the spiritual riches of East- 
ern Christianity. This mission, during the 
decline and future demise of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, would be assumed by the 
Slavic peoples. 


CHRISTIANIZATION OF THE 
SLAVS. SAINTS CYRIL AND 
METHODIUS 


As if anticipating the approaching de- 
cline and subsequent demise of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, Eastern Christianity began 
to spread and grow stronger among the 
younger peoples who were on the verge 
of attaining their statehood and religious 
and national identity. We are referring pri- 
marily to the spread of Christianity among 
the Slavs. That mission is inextricably 
linked with the names of two brothers, 
the future saints Cyril (c.826-869) and 
Methodius (c.815-885). 
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The two brothers were born in the Greek 
city of Thessaloniki, in the family of a 
prominent military commander close to 
the imperial court. Methodius, the older 
brother, served in the Slavic garrison, 
where he learned the local language. Dur- 
ing the time of the struggle against the 
iconoclastic heresy, he became a monk, 
withdrawing to the monastery of Olympus 
in Asia Minor. 


Constantine, the younger brother, from 
his early youth began to show extraordi- 
nary talent, excellent memory, and cu- 
riosity. As a boy, he fell in love with 
the writings of Gregory the Theologian, 
constantly read them, and knew many 
passages by heart. As a gifted student, 
Constantine was sent to the University of 
Constantinople, a Byzantine academy or- 
ganized by Bardas at the imperial court. 
There, together with the young heir to the 
throne, Michael III, he learned from the 
best mentors (including the future Patri- 
arch Photius). According to the life of this 
saint, “he was soon trained in all worldly 
wisdom: grammar and Homeric poetry, 
rhetoric and philosophy, arithmetic and 
astronomy, music and all Hellenic science, 
and was, to the surprise of his teachers, 
because of his quickness of mind, later 
called the Philosopher, because he ex- 
celled in philosophy above others. But 
not only was he skilled in the Hellenic lan- 
guage, but also in other languages: he 
studied the Roman writings well and the 
Syriac dialogues, and learned other for- 
eign languages.”!°° 


Seeing the brilliant talents of Constan- 
tine, the imperial dignitary Theoktistos 
wanted to marry him to his relative and 
promote his career at the court. How- 
ever, Constantine had completely differ- 
ent plans. He secretly traveled to one 
of the monasteries on the seacoast and 
was tonsured a monk under the name of 
Cyril—as he would become known in the 
history of Christianity. Still, the young 
philosopher was persuaded that with his 


knowledge and talents he could be of great 
benefit to the Church without retiring 
to a monastery. Cyril returned to Con- 
stantinople and received the position of 
a teacher of philosophy and a librarian 
of the Church of St. Sophia. His great 
erudition and preaching talent allowed 
the young scholar to win several brilliant 
victories in disputes and made his name 
widely known. In 851, when one of the 
Muslim emirs asked the emperor to send 
him an experienced Christian mentor, the 
choice fell on Cyril. 


Upon his return, Cyril spent several 
years in the Olympus Monastery, where 
his brother Methodius was the abbot. In 
860, at the initiative of Patriarch Ignatius 
and on the instructions of the emperor, 
the brothers were sent to the Khazars at 
their request. The mission was a suc- 
cess: the brothers not only converted 
many Khazars to Christianity but also as- 
sisted in the return of captured Greeks to 
Constantinople. 


In 863, during the patriarchy of Photius, 
the brothers traveled to the Slavic lands. 
This moment marked the beginning of the 
most glorious page in their lives. After 
laboring for three years, first in Moravia, 
and then in Pannonia, the brothers con- 
verted many pagans and built up the faith 
and moral norms of the new converts. 
However, their main contribution was the 
invention of the Slavic alphabet on the 
basis of Greek letters, which effectively 
makes them the creators of the Slavic lan- 
guage and its writing system. They trans- 
lated the parts of the Holy Scripture used 
in the divine liturgy and the main church 
services into the Slavic language. Cyril 
created schools for young people, where 
the teaching was done in the Slavic di- 
alect. 


However, the missionary labors of the 
two brothers were greatly complicated by 
the confrontation between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, which intensified 
during that period. The Latinized German 
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clergy, who had their sights set on the 
Slavic lands, fearing Byzantine influence, 
accused Cyril and Methodius of heresy. 
The pretext for the accusations was the in- 
troduction of the Slavic language into the 
divine liturgy; according to the German 
clergy, it was possible to give praise to 
the Lord only in three languages—Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin—those that were used 
to make the inscription on the Cross of 
the Lord. 


In 868, the brothers went to Rome to 
seek support from Pope Adrian II. The 
pope endorsed the missionary work of 
Cyril and Methodius, confirmed their right 
to serve in Slavic, and consecrated Slavic 
books. In Rome, Cyril, who was in poor 
health, fell ill and died. Before his death, 
he took a promise from Methodius that he 
would continue the work they had begun 
in Moravia. 


Methodius, elevated to the rank of Arch- 
bishop of Pannonia, began to gradually ex- 
pand his missionary activity. Meanwhile, 
political and ecclesiastical strife flared up. 
In 870, on charges of violating the hier- 
archical rights to Pannonia and Moravia, 
Methodius was summoned to a council 
of German bishops in Bavaria, where he 
was subjected to beatings and spent about 
three years in prison. Only in 873, the 
new Pope John VIII compelled the Bavar- 
ian episcopate to release Methodius. In 
the next six years, with the active partic- 
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ipation of Methodius, the Slavic Church 
expanded significantly, covering the ter- 
ritories of Czechia and Poland. At the 
same time, the outspoken and principled 
Methodius fought against the licentious- 
ness of the secular rulers, which set them 
against Methodius. As before, the Ger- 
man clergy continued to plot against him, 
accusing him of heresy. Yet the main op- 
ponent of Methodius became his own as- 
sistant, the German Wiching, ordained to 
the bishopric by the pope. Forced to de- 
fend himself from constant accusations, 
Methodius nevertheless actively engaged 
in church and teaching activities. In 883, 
he began to translate the full text of the 
Holy Scriptures and certain writings from 
the patristic literature into the Slavic lan- 
guage. Thus, in the midst of his labors 
and struggles, he met his death in 885. 


Following the death of Methodius, his 
disciples were persecuted, along with the 
still fragile Slavic Church. As a result, 
Byzantine Christianity could not gain 
a foothold in the Western Slavic lands: 
the Western Slavs joined the Germanic- 
Roman world. Nevertheless, the mission 
of the Thessaloniki brothers was contin- 
ued among the southern Slavs, where 
many of Cyril and Methodius’ disciples 
had gone to: the Serbs, the Bulgarians, 
and later the Russians, who in the near 
future would unite their destinies with 
the Byzantine Church. Cyril and Method- 
ius would become the most beloved and 
revered saints not only in the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, but also in all the Eastern 
Churches and, indeed, the entire Chris- 
tian world. 


GREAT SCHISM 


By the time of Charlemagne, the estrange- 
ment between Western and Eastern Chris- 
tianity became clearly visible, although 
the process of alienation itself had begun 
many centuries earlier. When Constan- 
tine the Great moved the capital of the 
Roman Empire to Constantinople in 330, 
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he laid the foundation for a political and 
later ecclesiastical division of the empire 
into East and West. Emperor Theodosius 
in 395 instituted a separate administra- 
tion of the western and eastern parts of 
the empire. The barbarian invasion and 
the fall of the Western Roman Empire at 
the end of the 5th century consummated 
the political division. The Church formally 
remained united, as was expressed in con- 
vening Ecumenical Councils, but as far 
as church governance was concerned, it 
also split into the Eastern and Western 
counterparts. As we already know, cae- 
saropapism flourished in the East, where 
the emperors essentially ruled the East- 
ern Church, assuming the role of “popes.” 
In the West, the popes increasingly con- 
centrated financial, military, and political 
power in their hands, turning into sec- 
ular sovereigns (some historians define 
this situation as “papocaesarism’). Conse- 
quently, the Church in the East became a 
vital instrument and appendage of secular 
power, while in the West, on the contrary, 
the state was seen as an instrument of 
ecclesiastical authority. 

Unsurprisingly, this difference in views 
provoked ongoing conflicts. Another im- 
portant reason for the schism was the 
internal struggle for primacy between the 


sees, each vying for greater influence in 
the Universal Church. Of the several 
largest bishoprics established in the first 
few centuries, the two stood distinctly out, 
representing Rome and Constantinople, 
the two capitals of the empire, locked in a 
centuries-long rivalry with one another. 

An important, though not decisive, rea- 
son for such division was the theological 
differences that had long existed between 
East and West. The Greek consciousness 
leaning towards a more theoretical un- 
derstanding of Christian teaching was en- 
gaged in the elaboration and formulation 
of complex theological doctrines. For this 
reason, most of the heresies that tore the 
Church apart were born in the East. The 
West, on the other hand, was more con- 
cerned with the issues of practical church 
life. As a result, the development of the 
Eastern and Western Churches had char- 
acteristic differences both in terms of for- 
mulation of religious and theological prob- 
lems as well as their solutions. 

The separation of the Churches traces 
back primarily to cultural, historical, and 
ethnographic reasons. Each local Church, 
to a certain extent, assimilated traditions, 
rituals, and the way of thinking of the lo- 
cal population. These traditions varied 
among different ethnic groups and differ- 
ent regions, resulting in a number of rit- 
ual and dogmatic dissimilarities. While 
the vast majority of these differences 
were merely expressions of the politico- 
ecclesiastical rivalry, their own religious 
dimension cannot be ignored. 


RITUAL AND DOGMATIC 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
WESTERN AND EASTERN 
CHURCHES DURING THE 
GREAT SCHISM 

By the 10th century, the following differ- 


ences had historically developed and con- 
solidated in the ritual and dogmatic life of 


the Western and Eastern Churches: 

1. Differences in the Creed. Since 
the 6th century, the Western Church be- 
gan to introduce the addition of “and the 
Son” (filioque) to the wording of the Creed 
referring to the proceeding of the Holy 
Spirit. By the 11th century, this version 
of the Creed became fully entrenched in 
the West. 

2. By the middle of the 2nd century, 
there emerged a problem with the date of 
celebrating Pascha (or Easter). A differ- 
ence in the dates between the East and 
the West in the celebration of Pascha, the 
main Christian holiday, and, as a result, 
the mismatch in the church calendars, 
impeded the development of healthy rela- 
tions between the two Churches. 

3. In the West, Latin was established 
early on as a main church language, while 
in the East, Greek continued to be com- 
monly used in the Church. This ‘division 
of languages’ also contributed to a theo- 
logical demarcation. 

4. The opposition of the Western 
Church to the iconoclastic heresy indi- 
rectly led to its interference in the affairs 
of the Eastern Church, which in turn in- 
creased tensions between them. 

5. The West early established the cus- 
tom of celebrating the liturgy on unleav- 
ened bread (hostia), while in the East it 
was celebrated on leavened bread. 

6. In the East, the marriage of “white 
clergy,” i.e., priests who did not become 
monks, was allowed. In contrast, the 
Western Church required a vow of celibacy 
for all clergy. 

7. There also existed seemingly mi- 
nor differences, such as whether it was 
proper to fast on the Sabbath or whether it 
was permissible for priests to shave their 
beards. In the East, the clergy was re- 
quired to wear a beard, while in the West, 
priests were allowed to shave. And yet 
even such minor discrepancies at times 
provoked a fierce controversy, causing ma- 
jor conflicts. 
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All of the above reasons inevitably led 
to a formal breakup of the Church. The 
tragic history of the schism, which con- 
cluded the contradictions accumulated 
over the years, consists of two stages. The 
first one took place in the 9th century 
and is associated with the names of Pope 
Nicholas I and Patriarch Photius of Con- 
stantinople. 


RISING PAPAL POWER IN THE 
WEST 


The idea of building the “City of God” in 
the Carolingian monarchy turned out to 
be untenable, and the empire collapsed. 
Its inhabitants, however, continued to 
long for unity, which for them was em- 
bodied in the form of the Church and rep- 
resented by the see of Rome. 

The first to decisively endow the papacy 
with imperial state functions was Nicholas 
I, who held the papal throne from 858 un- 
til his death in 867. He was a man of im- 
posing appearance, unstoppable energy, 
and firm belief in the universal monar- 
chical significance of the papacy. Having 
taken the rank of Rome’s high priest, he 
was the first of the popes to be crowned 
with a three-tiered crown (tiara) as a sign 
of his royal dignity. The fragmented Eu- 
rope was powerless before the clever and 
strong-willed “athlete of God,”'®’ as the 
chronicler calls him. Nicholas I made the 
rebellious bishops, barons, and kings bow 
down to his will. Referring to the exam- 
ples of Pepin and Charlemagne, he argued 
that only the pope could bestow power 
on emperors. According to the pope, as 
God rules over the world, so the pope, his 
vicar, should stand at the head of earthly 
kingdoms: everyone should fall at the feet 
of the Roman archbishop, as before the 
throne of God. For this reason, Nicholas I, 
according to the chronicler, “tamed kings 
and tyrants, and ruled the world like a 
sovereign.” 168 

The pope considered it his duty to sup- 
press the willfulness of bishops of the na- 
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Purported Donation of Constantine to Sylvester I. 
Fresco. 1247. 


tional churches. If someone was removed 
from the clerical position without his ap- 
proval, he, no matter what, forced others 
to restore the excommunicated and, on 
the contrary, excommunicated the insub- 
ordinate. 

The unlimited power of the papacy was 
legally justified by a collection of doc- 
uments first published under Nicholas 
I, which became known as the “Pseudo- 
Isidore decretals.” It included the already 
mentioned “Donation of Constantine,” pa- 
pal documents and letters from the time 
of Clement of Rome, and certain resolu- 
tions of church councils. Its compilation 
was associated with the name of Isidore of 
Seville, the head of the Spanish Church in 
the 6th century. The documents (mostly 
forged) proclaimed the authority of the 
pope over all church leaders and gave ev- 
ery bishop the right to address the pope di- 
rectly. At the same time, the decretals pro- 
claimed the freedom of the Church from 
any secular control. Moreover, they de- 
clared the subordinate position of secular 
authority in relation to church authority. 
And in the pope’s mind, his ecclesiasti- 
cal authority extended everywhere. The 
“athlete of God” closely monitored church 
life around the world, and when he heard 
rumors about the successes or failures 
of the Eastern Church in distant Byzan- 
tium or Slavic lands, he considered it his 
right and duty to get directly involved in 


the events and steer them in the direction 
favorable for the see of Rome. 


STRUGGLE FOR THE SEE OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


By the end of the 9th century, an intense 
struggle between opposing factions was 
brewing in the Eastern Church. Already 
in the period of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council, the entire brotherhood of the Stu- 
dite Monastery, the center of opposition 
to the government, was set against the ex- 
cessively liberal Patriarch Tarasius. The 
inclination of the Byzantine emperors to 
iconoclasm led the Studites to sharply 
condemn the patriarchs’ loyalty to the au- 
thorities and turn their eyes to the West. 
The popes of that time had great respect 
for Greek Orthodoxy and supported it in 
difficult times—it was no coincidence that 
Theodore the Studite called the pope “the 
most divine head of heads.”'©? However, 
this situation changed when, in 847, Pa- 
triarch Ignatius was appointed to the see 
of Constantinople. 

According to a contemporary, Ignatius 
was “an excellent monk, but not a brilliant 
patriarch.”!”° He was uneducated and saw 
little sense in getting an education, believ- 
ing that an ascetic lifestyle and constant 
prayer were sufficient for a Christian. He 
considered the strengthening of monas- 
teries to be his main goal, which was of- 
ten done at the expense of other spheres 
of public life; moreover, Ignatius could 
sometimes be harsh and unfair in his as- 
sessments and decisions. In the end, his 
actions began to cause dissatisfaction in 
secular circles. 

At the time, the empire was formally 
ruled by Theodora, the mother of the 
young Emperor Michael III. The latter was 
under the influence of his uncle Bardas, 
a vicious man who did not disdain any 
means to gain power. Patriarch Ignatius 
sharply denounced Bardas’ depraved be- 
havior, and once forbid him to take com- 
munion. When Michael III tried to remove 


his mother from power, demanding that 
Ignatius forcibly tonsure her as a nun, he 
refused. His enemies never forgave him 
for that: in 858, Ignatius was deposed 
and sent into exile, and the imperial sec- 
retary Photius (c.820-891) was made the 
patriarch. 


The talented and highly educated 
Photius understood that Ignatius had 
a huge number of supporters, espe- 
cially among the monastics, and there- 
fore promised to honor him as his father. 
However, his hopes for a peaceful transi- 
tion of church power did not materialize. 
Ignatius did not agree to a voluntary ab- 
dication. His supporters anathematized 
Photius. In response, Photius convened 
a Council, where, in turn, he anathema- 
tized Ignatius. After that, the followers 
of Patriarch Ignatius were harassed and 
persecuted by Bardas, despite Photius’ in- 
tercession. 


When Photius ascended the patriarchal 
see, he only informed the Eastern patri- 
archs about it. It took three more years be- 
fore Rome received an official notice from 
Constantinople about the change that had 
taken place. This happened when the des- 
perate Ignatius appealed to Pope Nicholas 
I. Addressing the pope as “the patriarch 
of all sees, the successor of the Prince 
of the Apostles,”!”! Ignatius complained 
about his illegal removal from his cathe- 
dra. Photius, too, sent a letter to Rome, 
justifying his patriarchate by the force of 
circumstances and emphasizing that he 
had unwillingly agreed to take over the 
see. 


Pope Nicholas I dispatched two legates 
to Constantinople to deal with the situa- 
tion on the spot. In 861, a Council was 
held with their participation, at which the 
patriarchate of Photius was affirmed as 
legitimate. Ignatius sent another appeal 
to Rome; the emperor and Photius also 
wrote to the pope. This time, Nicholas I 
declared that he had not given his legates 
the authority to decide the case, and did 
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not agree with the Council’s resolution. 
In 863, he denounced Photius, deposed 
him, and recognized Ignatius as the legit- 
imate patriarch. Photius, naturally, did 
not agree with Rome’s decision. 

The relations between Rome and Con- 
stantinople were additionally complicated 
by the ecclesiastical and political events 
of that time. The pope accepted Bul- 
garia under his ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, which caused extreme indignation in 
Photius, who viewed the pope’s act as an 
encroachment on the eastern territories. 
In 867, Photius sent a letter to the Eastern 
bishops, where he complained about the 
“Latins” encroaching on the true Christian 
faith. He recalled the numerous theolog- 
ical differences between East and West, 
declaring the Western teachings to be 
false and fatal to Christianity. It is in this 
epistle that the theological contradictions 
between the two Churches were formu- 
lated explicitly for the first time and given 
such significance (curiously, Photius’ ear- 
lier letter to the pope in 861, on the con- 
trary, was characterized by a liberal atti- 
tude to ritual and dogmatic issues). At the 
same time, Photius convened a Council, 
which anathematized Pope Nicholas I. 

Further events moved with kalei- 
doscopic speed: Constantinople lived 
through a number of emperors, and sev- 
eral popes succeeded one another to the 
see of Rome. Over the many years of ec- 
clesiastical and political struggle, Photius 
was first deposed, then reinstated as pa- 
triarch again, and finally, in 886, he was 
deposed for good. The struggle between 
Rome and Constantinople temporarily 
subsided, but only to flare up again a cen- 
tury and a half later and end in the most 
regrettable way possible. 


SCHISM OF 1054 


The second stage of the struggle between 
the two largest episcopal sees and the fi- 
nal separation of the Churches are asso- 
ciated with the names of two other promi- 
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nent representatives of Rome and Con- 
stantinople: Pope Leo IX and Patriarch 
Michael Cerularius. 


The papacy was greatly strengthened 
by the middle of the 11th century thanks 
to the Cluniac reform movement and the 
support of the German kings. The Roman 
see gained its special prestige under the 
pontificate of Pope Leo IX, who occupied 
it between 1048 and 1054. 


Prior to his election as pope, Leo had 
been a German bishop and had long re- 
fused to be elevated to the papal throne. 
He agreed to take it only at the insistence 
of Emperor Henry III. A capable leader 
and a staunch supporter of the Cluniac re- 
forms, he began his public fight against si- 
mony and the marriages of the clergy—the 
fight that would be later successfully com- 
pleted by Gregory VII. The Roman cathe- 
dra was gradually coming out of the cri- 
sis that had lasted for a long time. Italy 
and Rome were constantly threatened by 
the Normans, and yet Henry III refused 
to intervene on behalf of the pope. Find- 
ing himself in need of a political alliance 
with Byzantium, the pope could not but 
wish for peace with the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. However, Leo IX did not want 
to lose the ecclesiastical and political pre- 
eminence of Rome, of which he was deeply 
convinced. This was something that his 
opponent, the patriarch of Constantinople 
Michael Cerularius, could not agree to. 


Michael Cerularius came from a noble 
family. From a young age, he expressed 
interest in a career in politics. He was 
even expected to become emperor during a 
next palace coup. The coup, however, was 
foiled, and Michael Cerularius, deprived 
of all his property, was tonsured a monk 
in the summer of 1040. In 1043, Con- 
stantine IX Monomachos ascended the 
throne and brought Michael into his in- 
ner circle, making him his closest adviser; 
and soon Michael assumed the patriar- 
chal cathedra. Having devoted himself to 
the service of the Church, Michael Ceru- 


larius retained the traits of an imperious 
statesman; he was so self-assertive that 
he could not tolerate even the slightest 
diminution of his authority or that of the 
see of Constantinople. 


Byzantium, in contrast to Rome, follow- 
ing a brief period of prosperity in the 10th 
century, began to slide into a deep eco- 
nomic and political decline. The situation 
was aggravated by the appearance of a 
new enemy in the East, the Seljuk Turks, 
against whom Byzantium, weakened from 
within, could no longer prevail on its own. 
It is not surprising that Byzantium needed 
an alliance with the West. 


It seemed that in such circumstances, 
when the East and the West, united by 
the common Christian faith, needed each 
other, their union would only be natural. 
Indeed, the long process of negotiations 
began. However, it ended in a complete 
rupture of the two branches—the West- 
ern and the Eastern—of the Universal 
Church. 


Emperor Constantine Monomachos 
tried to negotiate a treaty with the pope 
on the joint defense of Italy against the 
Normans, for which he promised Leo IX 
to return the southern Italian provinces 
that were then under the jurisdiction of 
Constantinople. The treaty was going to 
be concealed from the ambitious Michael 
Cerularius since the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople might not agree to the loss 
of his territories. However, the patriarch 
learned about the upcoming treaty and de- 
cided to prove to the emperor his indepen- 
dence and firm adherence to principles. 
In 1053, Michael Cerularius closed Latin 
churches and monasteries in Constantino- 
ple, which the pope, taking advantage of 
the political situation, used to promote the 
Latin rite. In addition, on the instructions 
of the patriarch, one of the Byzantine hi- 
erarchs, Leo of Ohrid, wrote an essay di- 
rected against the Latin traditions (the use 
of unleavened bread, fasting on Sabbath, 
etc.). In response, the pope sent a mes- 


sage to the patriarch, which indicated that 
peace and harmony should reign in the 
Church: “Customs that differ according 
to place and time do not in any way pre- 
vent the salvation of believers, if they are 
all entrusted to God by the common faith 
that works with love, producing all the 
possible good.”!”2 However, the pope did 
not fail to point out the sins of the former 
Constantinople hierarchs, noting the ten- 
dency of the latter to heretical views and 
even referencing a purely mythical story 
about a woman who had allegedly occu- 
pied the see of Constantinople. In fact, 
in his letter, the pope suggested that the 
Church of Constantinople should honor 
the Roman Church as her mother. The po- 
litical situation was very tense, and Ceru- 
larius, despite the offensive tone of the 
letter, was inclined towards reconciliation 
and even making some concessions. He 
remained uncompromising on one issue, 
however: he demanded that the rights of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople be recog- 
nized as equal to those of the pope. The 
pope could not agree to this; instead, he 
reproached Michael Cerularius for using 
the title “ecumenical patriarch,” which, ac- 
cording to Leo IX, should only be worn by 
the pope. 


The conflict began to flare up. On be- 
half of the patriarch, the monk Niketas 
Stethatos wrote a new denunciation of 
the Western Church. At the beginning 
of 1054, an embassy from Rome, autho- 
rized to discuss the alliance with Byzan- 
tium against the Normans, arrived in Con- 
stantinople. One of the papal ambas- 
sadors, Cardinal Humbert, had prepared 
in advance a refutation of Stethatos’ ac- 
cusations. In the course of the dispute, 
Stethatos admitted that he was wrong, 
and his treatise was solemnly burned. 
However, Humbert did not show suffi- 
cient wisdom and tact by trying to get 
along with the patriarch and treating 
him with due respect. At the Council, 
which was convoked soon after, the irate 
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Michael Cerularius assigned the papal 
legates seats behind the Greek bishops. 
The papal legates considered this a humil- 
iation and refused to take them; then the 
patriarch broke off all relations with the 
visitors. 


The emperor was concerned about the 
fate of the treaty with Rome. He and the 
papal legates decided to convene a Coun- 
cil of their own and denounce the patri- 
arch. Pope Leo IX died during that period, 
yet his ambassadors remained uncompro- 
mising. On July 15, 1054, during a divine 
service in St. Sophia Cathedral, in front of 
a huge crowd of people, the legates went 
to the altar and addressed the Byzantines 
with a sermon, complaining about the per- 
sistence of their patriarch, after which 
they placed a bull on the holy altar, in 
which the patriarch and his followers were 
accused of heresies and anathematized. 
However, the population of Constantino- 
ple supported their patriarch; unrest be- 
gan, almost costing the lives of the Ro- 
man ambassadors and the emperor him- 
self. Michael Cerularius called a Council, 
and on July 20, 1054, anathema was pro- 
nounced “against all those who worked 
to prepare the bull,”!7° and the bull itself 
was burned. 


Thus, the mutual anathemas marked 
the great schism of the Universal Church 
into the Eastern and the Western parts. 
Hundreds of books have been written 
about the causes and nature of the split, 
and both sides have been declared guilty. 
Historians still argue about the events of 
those years and try to determine whose 
fault was greater: Rome’s or Constantino- 
ple’s, that of the Western or the Eastern 
Church. It seems that the blame was 
equally shared by both sides, or, more 
precisely, by the Church as a whole, since 
her activities very often had nothing to do 
with the ideals of the Gospel. In any case, 
by the end of the 9th century, the ideolog- 
ical, ecclesiastical, and political prerequi- 
sites for the imminent split of the Church 
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had already taken shape, and in the mid- 
dle of the 11th century, they were finally 
realized. 

The newly formed independent 
branches of the Church were called 
the Catholic Church and the Orthodox 
Church respectively, the names that they 
have been known under for the past ten 
centuries. However, whereas the Western 
Church is still personified and headed by 
the see of Rome and its primate, the pope, 
Byzantium ceased to be the stronghold 
of Eastern Christianity. During the final 
centuries of its decline, and then its 
subsequent destruction under the blows 
of the Turks in the 15th century, the 
center of Orthodoxy moved to the north, 
to the Russian lands. It was the Russian 
Orthodox Church that would become a 
new stronghold of Orthodoxy. 


ON CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Undoubtedly, the separation of the 
Churches is a deeply tragic event for 
the consciousness of every Christian, be- 
cause it violates the basic principle of the 
Church life—her unity. There have been a 
number of attempts to overcome the split, 
but they were mostly superficial in na- 
ture and led to poor results. Nevertheless, 
achieving Christian unity still remains a 
vital goal for Christians of the East and 
the West who have gained invaluable ex- 
perience on their separate paths. This 
idea was brilliantly expressed by the Rus- 
sian philosopher N. Berdyaev: “For the 
mysteried purposes of Divine Providence, 
the religious life of mankind split onto two 
experiences and two pathways. Both expe- 
riences have their own mission and they 
complement each the other.... But to 
comprehend these different experiences 
and to overcome the enmity in our varied 
pathways, we both must and should.”!”* 
The reunification of Christians should fol- 
low the path of mutual understanding and 
knowledge. The spiritual experience of the 
West must belong to the East as much as 


the knowledge of God by the East must 
become an asset to the West. When the 
alienation disappears, so will the confes- 
sional barriers. Only then will there be 
one flock, the Universal Church, and one 
shepherd—Christ! 


CHRISTIANITY IN 


RUSSIA 
BAPTISM OF RUSSIA 


Christianity first came to Russia long be- 
fore its baptism in 988. There is indis- 
putable historical evidence that part of 
Rus’ was baptized earlier, under Askold 
(d.882) in the 9th century. This official 
event was accompanied by the patriarch 
of Constantinople, Photius, sending an 
archbishop to Russia to set up a church 
structure there. During that period, how- 
ever, there was an intense struggle be- 
tween the Christian and pagan factions 
before Christianity finally took root more 
than a hundred years later. Nevertheless, 
according to the chronicles, there were 
quite a few Christians among the troops 
of Prince Igor (d.945), and there was a 
Christian church in Kiev, where divine 
services were celebrated and oaths were 
taken, “since many of the Varangians were 
Christians.”!7° Princess Olga of Kiev, who 
arrived in Byzantium in 957, was, too, al- 
ready a Christian. Four out of five wives of 
Prince Vladimir (d.1015), Olga’s grandson, 
were Christians even before his baptism. 
There was also a large enclave of Chris- 
tians inhabiting the city of Novgorod prior 
to Russia’s baptism, where the Church of 
the Transfiguration functioned. 

Russia in the 9th-10th centuries was 
traditionally connected with resplendent 
Constantinople—the Imperial City—and 
with the Slavs in central Europe and the 
Balkan Peninsula. These ties largely de- 
termined the orientation of Kievan Rus’ to- 
wards the Eastern Christian world. At the 
same time, the Kievan princes had an op- 


Christ crowning Prince Yaropolk and Irina. 
Miniature. 11th century. 


portunity to choose between different reli- 
gions since different states that professed 
them were interested in gaining control 
over the rich Russian lands. This kind 
of religious rivalry between the largest 
monotheistic religions was depicted in 
“The Tale of Bygone Years,” a monument 
of ancient Russian literature. One of 
the episodes tells us “The Legend of St. 
Vladimir’s Baptism,” although the authen- 
ticity of its events is denied by many schol- 
ars. According to the legend, in 986, 
Kiev was visited by envoys representing 
Eastern Christianity from Constantino- 
ple, missionaries from Rome, represen- 
tatives of Judaism, and members of Islam. 
Prince Vladimir liked the speech of the 
Greek preacher most of all, although he 
was in no hurry to adopt Christianity of 
the Eastern rite. The following year, the 
prince sent envoys to different countries 
so that they could get acquainted with 
each of the religions on the spot. The 
chronicle says that the Latin and Muslim 
rites did not make a special impression 
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on the ambassadors, but Constantino- 
ple and the Greek church services en- 
raptured them, and they began to per- 
suade Vladimir to accept Christianity of 
the Eastern rite. However, the final de- 
cision to adopt Christianity by Vladimir 
was associated with military and politi- 
cal circumstances, namely, his campaign 
against Chersonesus and his marriage 
to a Greek princess, which had Prince 
Vladimir’s baptism as its precondition. Af- 
ter his return to Kiev in 988, Vladimir 
destroyed pagan temples and baptized the 
people in the Dnieper. He also immedi- 
ately began to “found churches and assign 
priests throughout the cities.”!”° 


Even from the description above it is ev- 
ident that the baptism of Russia by Prince 
Vladimir was not as simple and swift as it 
is often portrayed. First of all, the chroni- 
cles paint a vivid and contradictory figure 
of the prince, who, prior to his baptism, 
bore very little resemblance to a Chris- 
tian saint. A pagan by nature and belief, 
he kept a harem, had orgies, and even 
sacrificed Christians. He combined the 
experience of a general and the wisdom of 
a politician along with unbridled cruelty. 


The process of baptism was preceded by 
Vladimir’s attempts to reform the pagan 
worship and even introduce Islam, which 
is clearly mentioned in historical sources. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that after 
having received baptism, Prince Vladimir 
turned from being a pagan to a zealous 
Christian. What exactly accounted for this 
change—a divine revelation, spiritual ex- 
perience, or political circumstances—is 
not entirely clear. However, he decisively 
rejected paganism and espoused the new 
religion. Naturally, the population could 
not so easily abandon their centuries-old 
beliefs, so the process of baptizing the 
people was carried out by a princely or- 
der. According to Hilarion, Metropolitan of 
Kiev, “If some were not baptized for love, 
then in fear of Vladimir’s command.”!”” 
In some places, particularly in Novgorod, 
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the replacement of the traditional pagan 
worship with a new one was met with 
an open resistance. Nevertheless, Rus- 
sia was mostly prepared to accept the new 
faith. Subsequently, Vladimir actively con- 
tributed to the spreading and strengthen- 
ing of Christianity, and the year 988 be- 
came traditionally considered the official 
date of the baptism of Russia. 


BEGINNING OF THE CHURCH 
IN RUSSIA 


In the Slavs’ Russia, Christ’s faith was 
destined to acquire its own flavor and ap- 
pearance. The light of truth, refracted 
through the prism of the Russian na- 
tional character, resulted in one of the 
most striking and significant phenomena 
of Christianity—Russian Orthodoxy. It 
was formed in the process of the histori- 
cal development of Russia and the growth 
of its national consciousness. The Kievan 
period (before the Mongol invasion) stands 
apart from the subsequent history in this 
respect, but even then, the image of Holy 
Russia, which would become the center 
of Eastern Christian knowledge of God, 
began to take shape. 

Before the adoption of Christianity, sim- 
ilar to that of other barbarians, a lifestyle 
in Russia was closely connected with na- 
ture. The peasant life was at the mercy of 
the elements ruled by pagan gods, whose 
abandoning risked jeopardizing the per- 
son’s very existence. At the same time, 
the ancient Slavic religion was quite prim- 
itive and did not hold much sway over 
the people. Therefore, when Perun* was 
eventually replaced by the Prophet Eli- 
jah, the transition was painless, albeit 
not completely conscious. In addition, the 
grandeur of Byzantine Orthodoxy, assimi- 
lated by Russia, contributed to the empha- 
sis on the rituals rather than the content 


*Translator’s note: Perun is the highest deity 
in the Slavic pantheon, the god of thunder and 
lightning. 
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of Christianity. It is no coincidence that 
the piety of the heroes of ancient epic sto- 
ries tended to be attributed to the fact 
that they “made the sign of the cross in 
the prescribed manner, and made their 
bows as enjoined.”!78 

But the natural character of pre- 
Christian popular beliefs also had a pos- 
itive aspect. It allowed the populace to 
develop a sense of closeness to God, close- 
ness to Christ, the “Lord-dear Father,” 
who is present not somewhere in the sky, 
but here, on earth, with people. People be- 
lieved that Christ helps and sympathizes 
with them. This sense of the natural 
and immediate closeness of Christ became 
the basis of Russian sainthood, generally 
devoid of passions and impetuousness, 
which was typical of Western Christianity. 

The Kievan period was the most warlike 
time in the history of Rus’, during which 
the armies of princes stormed Byzan- 


tium, and pagan warriors drank from the 
skulls of their defeated enemies. This was 
the moment when Christianity came to 
Russia, and Russia accepted the moral 
essence of the Gospel message. Unlike 
the Germans, Russia perceived Christ not 
as a leader, but as a “Mercy-giver.” 

Of course, the Christian moral laws did 
not always work to their full potential; the 
pagan past frequently made itself felt in 
the popular consciousness (which led to 
the emergence of double faith in relation 
to Russia—a combination of Christian 
faith and pagan beliefs), and it continues 
to manifest itself up to the present day. 
The clash of violent and warlike paganism 
with the bright and loving spirit of Chris- 
tianity resulted in a spiritual struggle. 
Its first heroes and martyrs were Princes 
Boris and Gleb, the sons of Vladimir, who 
are rightly honored by the Russian people. 


SAINTS BORIS AND GLEB 
(D.1015) 


When the question of who would succeed 
Vladimir was being decided, one of his 
sons, Sviatopolk, intended to seize the 
grand ducal throne and physically elimi- 
nate his brothers Boris and Gleb. In re- 
sponse to his army’s urges to start the 
fight, Boris replied: “Be it not for me to 
raise my hand against my elder brother. . . 
let him take the place of my father in 
my heart.”!”9 These were the first truly 
Christian words uttered in Rus’. Boris’s 
own army abandoned him, considering 
his words to be a manifestation of weak- 
ness. When the murderers came to Boris, 
as the life of the saint narrates, his ser- 
vants wept, “O dear and precious lord of 
ours, how filled with goodness you are 
that for the sake of the love of Christ you 
desired not to resist!”!°° Boris was mur- 
dered, and the same fate befell the young 
Gleb. Russia deemed their death a mar- 
tyrdom for their faith and canonized them 
as saints. The Christian meekness and 
humility of the passion-bearing princes in- 
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spired the Russian people to retain their 
patience and wisdom in the most difficult 
historical moments for centuries to come. 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN BY 
YAROSLAV THE WISE 


The Kievan throne was taken by an- 
other son of Vladimir, Yaroslav the Wise 
(978-1054), who accomplished no less for 
the Russian Church than his father in 
the area of education and strengthening 
Christianity in Russia. A man of broad 
views, an accomplished ruler, closely con- 
nected to European sovereigns through 
the ties of his marriage, Yaroslav sought 
to strengthen Christianity in the Kievan 
state and to achieve cultural parity with 
Byzantium and Western Europe. Educa- 
tion was of vital importance to Russia of 
those days, especially as it was a very 
young and undeveloped culture. Russia’s 
remoteness from the spiritual and eco- 
nomic centers of the world created a sad 
prospect of isolation and savagery. There- 
fore, Yaroslav sought to establish contacts 
with different states, willingly received am- 
bassadors, and sought to adopt all the 
achievements of Christian civilizations, es- 
pecially paying attention to the dissem- 
ination of spiritual literature. Priests 
began to arrive from the South Slavic 
countries—Greeks, Bulgarians, and Serbs. 
They brought with them church utensils, 
ancient religious literature, and liturgical 
books, which began to be translated into 
the Slavic language. There were scribes 
skilled at copying books. At the same 
time, common people began to learn how 
to read and write—the Christian Church 
became the enlightener of Russia. 
Yaroslav founded a large public library. 
The oldest Russian manuscript of the 
Gospel (the so-called Ostromir Gospels) 
dates back to that time. He gave out 
special allowances for priests to preach 
to the people and created a school for 
boyar children. Yaroslav’s educational 
mission was continued by his son Svi- 
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atoslav II (1027-1076), who published 
Izbornik,* a book composed of translations 
into Slavic of excerpts from the works of 
Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian, 
John Chrysostom, Augustine, Maximus 
the Confessor, John of Damascus, and 
other Church Fathers. 

Yaroslav the Wise is credited with es- 
tablishing the Russian legal system. The 
introduction of Christianity played a huge 
role in changing the moral state of the peo- 
ple, who had previously lived with pagan 
notions of good and evil. The norms of an- 
cient Russian law in their Christian rein- 
terpretation became the norms of church 
law. A number of such norms in their 
humaneness even surpassed their Byzan- 
tine counterparts: for example, the laws 
on marriage, murder, and insult. Such 
rules were first introduced by Vladimir, 
but their most complete and detailed form 
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The Apostle Peter and Prince Yaropolk. 
Miniature. 11th century. 


are captured in the so-called Statute of 
Yaroslav, which was co-authored by Hilar- 
ion—the first Russian metropolitan. 


FORMATION OF THE CHURCH 
IN RUSSIA. CHRISTIAN 
CULTURE AND ART 


Soon after the introduction of Christian- 
ity in Russia, the initial church structure 
was established in the form of a metropo- 
lis of the Constantinople Patriarchate. It 
was headed by metropolitan, located in St. 
Sophia’s Cathedral in Kiev and appointed 
by Constantinople. The episcopates were 
also established in other major cities, in- 
cluding Belgorod, Novgorod, and Polotsk. 
The Russian Church in the 11th and 
12th centuries was ruled by metropoli- 
tans of Greek origin. This structure made 
the Russian Church partly independent 
from the pressures of a particular faction 


and the authorities. But already Yaroslav 
made an attempt to change this arrange- 
ment by appointing the Russian clergy- 
man Hilarion as metropolitan in 1051. Hi- 
larion was an outstanding thinker and 
writer and the author of the famous “Ser- 
mon on Law and Grace.” This first surviv- 
ing monument of ancient Russian litera- 
ture testifies to the spiritual uplift expe- 
rienced by Russia of that time, and what 
great pastors nurtured her, although not 
even a hundred years had passed since 
the baptism of Russia by Vladimir. Hi- 
larion developed three main ideas in his 
solemn “Sermon”: the spiritual superior- 
ity of the New Testament (“grace”) over the 
Old Testament (“law”), the great signifi- 
cance of Russia’s embracing Christianity 
enabled by Princes Vladimir and Yaroslav, 
and the greatness of the Russian land. It 
is interesting that in the “Sermon,” Prince 
Vladimir is extolled as “a new Constan- 
tine,”!®! and his legacy is likened to the 
deeds of the apostles. Prince Vladimir 
is portrayed as a wise politician and a 
brave warrior who adopted Christianity at 
divine prompting. The “Sermon” is also 
distinguished by its literary merits: its 
solemn style follows the genre of Byzan- 
tine rhetoric with abundant symbolic par- 
allels, which were the traditional tech- 
niques of Byzantine eloquence. It is no 
coincidence that the “Sermon” made a 
strong impact on the development of sub- 
sequent ancient Russian literature. 


Likewise, of great importance for the 
formation of Russian culture, literature, 
and history were chronicles. Similar to 
Hilarion’s “Sermon,” chronicling reflected 
the writer’s desire to understand con- 
temporaneous events by referring to the 
past. Therefore, the monk-chroniclers ex- 
pressed their interest in the history of 
their people by glorifying not only the 
deeds of their national Christian ascetics, 
but also the exploits of ancient pagan 
princes. The chroniclers relied in their 
narrative on a variety of materials, such 
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St. Sophia Cathedral. 
Novgorod. 11th century. 


as historical documents, oral traditions, 
and common folklore. Their style is 
marked by direct speech of characters, 
expository writing techniques, and the 
use of proverbs and sayings. In Kiev, the 
chronicles were composed in the second 
half of the 11th century by the abbot of 
the Kiev-Pechersk Lavra Nikon. At the 
beginning of the 12th century, the Kiev- 
Pechersk monk Nestor combined the an- 
nals together. This collection was named 
“The Tale of Bygone Years” and became 
the main source of information for mod- 
ern historians. 

The majority of scholars, writers, and 
artists of that time were concentrated in 
numerous monasteries. Church scribes, 
architects, and icon painters came from 
Byzantium and other countries and 
passed on the secrets of their craft to the 
Russians. Soon, Russian masters were 
already independently erecting churches, 
painting frescoes and icons, which fas- 
cinated foreigners and are now counted 
among the treasures of the world’s cul- 
tural heritage. 

Yaroslav wanted to make his capital 
Kiev as great as Constantinople. He built 
a palace in Kiev, the Golden Gate, and, 
finally, the majestic Church of St. Sophia 
(1037). In this magnificent structure, the 
Byzantine architectural techniques were 
creatively reworked by Greek and, in all 
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likelihood, Russian masters to incorporate 
local traditions. 


The outside of the temple is crowned 
with five round domes. The interior of 
the temple is decorated with a grand 
mosaic depicting the raised hand of the 
Theotokos, as if she is extending her bless- 
ing to the people. Her six-meter figure 
towers in the center of the apse above the 
altar, appearing, as it were, to support the 
church building. 


The mosaic figures of the Church Fa- 
thers in the lower section of the apse are 
unforgettable; their faces and bright vest- 
ments with black crosses are depicted sur- 
prisingly subtly and harmoniously. In the 
mosaic composition “The Eucharist,” the 
artist managed to perfectly convey an im- 
petuous eagerness with which the apos- 
tles are heading to the temple. 


During the same years, the Church of 
the Savior at Berestove with bas-reliefs, 
based on ancient Eastern motifs, and the 
remarkably beautiful church of St. Sophia 
in Novgorod with five domes in the form 
of military helmets were built. The Nov- 
gorod Cathedral of St. Sophia became 
the boundary when Russian religious art 
ceased to be merely a branch of Byzan- 
tine art. The cathedrals of the 11th cen- 
tury played an enormous role in the life 
of Russia, turning into centers of spiri- 
tual enlightenment, national sanctuaries, 
and the banner of unity for Russian Chris- 
tians. 


The entire Christian world became a 
place of learning and gaining new reli- 
gious experience for thousands of recent 
converts. The Russian people had a spe- 
cial love for holy places—often the only 
sources of knowledge and inspiration. Yes- 
terday’s pagans, still living in the power of 
their past, they traveled to all corners of 
the world where the grace-filled power of 
prayer and the Holy Spirit flourished—the 
power preserved and multiplied by as- 
cetics and saints. The monasteries of 
Byzantium, the Holy Land, and Mount 


Athos received their first streams of pil- 
grims coming from distant Russia to par- 
take of treasures of the Christian faith. 
And, finally, the spiritual level of Russian 
Christianity increased so much that sim- 
ilar jewels began to emerge on Russian 
soil. Among them was the Kiev-Pechersk 
Lavra, a monastery that was to become 
the heart of the faith in Christ in Russia. 


KIEV PECHERSK LAVRA 


During the time of Prince Yaroslav, a 
young pilgrim, Antipas, was among the 
numerous pilgrims who set out on an 
arduous journey to the holy places. Af- 
ter long wanderings, he settled on Mount 
Athos and soon became a monk there, 
adopting the name of Anthony. His fer- 
vent faith and holy life attracted the at- 
tention of the abbot. The abbot of the 
monastery, as the chronicle tells, “bade 
[Anthony] return to Rus’ accompanied by 
the blessing of the Holy Mount, that many 
other monks might spring from his ex- 
ample.”!®? It is symbolic that it was on 
Mount Athos—the holy site of Byzantine 
Christianity—that St. Anthony, the future 
founder of the Russian Christian holy site, 
was given a parting blessing. 

In a forest cave on the banks of the 
Dnieper River, where Hilarion “offered 
his prayer to God in secret,” Anthony 
lit the first candle of the Kiev-Pechersk 
Monastery. Soon, his monastic exploits 
were spoken about everywhere. Anthony 
did not shut himself off from people, 
and many came to him for a blessing. 
There also appeared zealous disciples who 
sought to imitate the saint in everything. 
A small community of monks was formed 
who spent their days in prayer, labor, and 
abstinence. Anthony appointed one of the 
ascetics, Theodosius, to be his assistant. 
The community of monks attracted the 
attention of Prince Izyaslav, who allowed 
them to build a monastery on the hill. The 
community grew, and soon Antony, accus- 
tomed to living alone, built himself a hut 


Cathedral of the Dormition in the Pechersk Lavra. 
Kiev. 11th century. 


nearby. There he died in 1073. Theo- 
dosius gathered up to 100 monks and, 
with the blessing of Anthony, moved the 
main cells of the monastery to a nearby 
hill. After the model of the Greek Stu- 
dite Monastery, Theodosius introduced 
a strict Rule (ustav) in his monastery 
(named Pechersk—from the word “cave’”). 

St. Theodosius (d.1074) is one of the 
most prominent figures in the bright host 
of Kievan ascetics. He was a boyar’s son 
who had a disregard for worldly pleasures 
since his childhood. Theodosius longed 
for a life in quiet forest sketes* of distant 
Greek monasteries, about which he heard 
from pilgrims, and he also dreamed of vis- 
iting the Holy Land. However, his family 
did not want this kind of future for their 
son and hindered him in every way possi- 
ble. Finally, in 1056, he secretly left home 
and came before Anthony, asking to be 
accepted as a monk. Theodosius’ mother 
also became a nun despite her early at- 
tempts to persuade him otherwise. 

Despite his young age, Theodosius im- 
mediately showed a true example of love, 
obedience, and meekness. In 1068, 
he became the abbot of the Pechersk 
Monastery. 


*Translator’s note: Skete is a monastic settle- 
ment, an intermediate between the eremitic and 
coenobitic types of monasticism. 
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The hallmark of the holy abbot was his 
hard work. He was always the first to set 
an example in everything. As an elder, 
Theodosius, according to the life of the 
saint, “often went out into the bakehouse 
and worked with those who were doing 
the baking, rejoicing in his spirit.” This de- 
scription of his “rejoicing in the spirit” !®* 
is striking in the absence of gloomy as- 
ceticism and self-abasement that was so 
common in the East. 

The ascetic knew the Holy Scriptures 
well and always taught the monks to ap- 
preciate “the traditions of the fathers and 
the reading of books.”!** According to 
the chronicler, he devoted many hours to 
bookbinding alongside monk Nikon. Thus, 
the efforts of Theodosius also laid the 
foundation for the educational activities 
of the Kiev-Pechersk Monastery. 

The spiritual guidance of the brethren 
was of primary importance for Theodo- 
sius. He taught them abstinence as a 
sign of voluntary sacrifice to God. He 
spoke to them about the meaning of the 
Jesus prayer, “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, have mercy on me, a sinner,” about 
the great mystical power that is contained 
even in the very name of the Savior. For 
Theodosius, the concentration of one’s 
thoughts and feelings on the Divine image 
of Christ was the equivalent of a purifying 
fire. 

Theodosius cared not only for his 
monks, “but also for people in the world, 
as regards the salvation of their souls. He 
showed a special concern for his spiritual 
sons, and comforted and instructed all 
those who came to him; sometimes he 
went to their houses and gave them his 
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blessing.”!®° In the person of Theodosius, 
Russia was able to overcome one short- 
coming of Byzantium: as one of Russia’s 
greatest ascetics and monastics, he did 
not shut himself off from the world and 
society, but taught the people, fighting pa- 
gan vestiges. “The Lord and the apostles,” 
he said addressing those who celebrated 
the new Christian feasts but according to 
the old pagan customs, “commanded us to 
celebrate the holy feasts spiritually rather 
than fleshly, toiling not for unfit drunken- 
ness, but in order to feed the poor, praying 
to God on the account of our sins.”1°° 

St. Theodosius devoted his whole life to 
strengthening Christianity in Russia. Af- 
ter the death of Theodosius, the Lavra 
continued to live according to his pre- 
cepts. “They all dwelt together in love: the 
younger ones submitted to their seniors. . . 
likewise the seniors showed love towards 
the younger ones, instructing them and 
comforting them like their beloved chil- 
dren,”!8” says the chronicler. 

The spiritual atmosphere in the first 
Russian monastery can be judged by the 
words of his disciple, the author of “The 
Tale of Bygone Years.” “For all is perfected 
in love,” he writes, “Through love sins 
are washed away, out of love the Lord 
descended to earth and was crucified for 
us sinners, and after taking away our sins 
he was nailed to the Cross, thus giving us 
his Cross for the elimination of the devil’s 
hatred.”188 

The greatness of their love made 
the Kiev-Pechersk ascetics rise to the 
height from which they still shine for us 
with their lives—with the unquenchable 
light—almost ten centuries later. 
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Adrian II (pope), 165 
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Alaric I (king), 115, 122 
Alcuin, 152 
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Charlemagne, 150 
Charlemagne (emperor), 146, 151, 152, 
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Carolingian Renaissance, 152 
Charles the Great, see Charlemagne 
chiliasm, 156, 160 
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and paganism, 88, 90 
as state religion, 79-81, 92 
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138, 139 
culture of, 105, 139, 160 
dogmatics of, 81, 161 
Orthodoxy in, 81, 84, 90 
Church, 118 
and society, 88, 130, 134, 151 
as political tool, 128 
birth of, 6 
built by Christ, 13 
corruption in, 80, 92 
divisions in, 88, 89, 119, 129, 172 
Eastern, 81, 92, 131, 135, 148, 162, 
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Eastern Orthodox, 172 


Gentiles’ acceptance into, 27, 28 
in Antioch, 29, 32, 44, 47, 49 
in Jerusalem, 10, 19, 21, 33, 34, 44— 
46, 49, 62, 66, 74 
Roman Catholic, 172 
secularization of, 81, 124 
state interference with, 84 
subjugated by state, 129, 154, 155 
unity of, 172 
Universal, 13, 167, 172, 173 
Western, 81, 127, 148, 155, 162, 166, 
172 
worship, see liturgy 
circumcision, 32, 44, 47 
Claudius (emperor), 21, 33, 40, 59 
Clement of Alexandria, 77, 113, 114 
Clovis I (king), 122 
Cluniac reforms, 156, 157, 159 
Communion, see Eucharist 
community, see also Church 
Haburot, 1 
love in, 10 
of Nazarenes, 1, 11, 12 
Constans II (emperor), 138 
Constantine Copronymus (emperor), 144 
Constantine IV (emperor), 139 
Constantine [IX Monomachos (emperor), 
170, 171 
Constantine the Great, 166 
Constantine the Great (emperor), 78, 79, 
81-83, 97, 104, 105, 122, 150 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (em- 
peror), 162 
Constantine, Donation of, see under pa- 
pacy 
Constantinople, 87, see also Byzantium, 
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as second Rome, 128 
rivalry with Rome, 89, 118, 167 
Corinth, 61, 67-69, 71, 73 
mores of, 67 
Cornelius the Centurion, 25-28 
Council, Church 
Ecumenical, 81, 122 
Lateran, AD 649, 138 
of Chalcedon, AD 451, 84, 118, 120 
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of Constantinople, AD 553, 128 
of Constantinople, AD 680-681, 139 
of Ephesus, AD 431, 118, 119 
of Jerusalem, 46-51, 62 
of Nicaea, AD 325, 82-84, 100 
of Nicaea, AD 787, 146, 147 
Creed 
Nicene, 84, 90, 112 
Nicene-Constantinople, 84, 85 
Creed, Nicene-Constantinopolitan, 120 
Cyprian of Carthage, 78 
Cyprus, 36 
Jewish magicians of, 37 
New Paphos, 37 
Salamis, 36 
Cyril and Methodius, missionaries to 
Slavs, 164, 166 
persecuted by German clergy, 165 
Slavic alphabet, 165 
Cyril of Alexandria, 95, 119 
persecution of other faiths by, 95 
Cyril of Jerusalem, 114 
Catechetical Lectures, 114 


Damascus, 18 
Damasus I (pope), 89, 90 
Decius (emperor), 78 
Diaspora, Jewish, 11, 23, 32, 38, 39, 113 
Diocletian (emperor), 78 
Diodorus of Tarsus, 114 
Dionysius the Areopagite, 133, 134, 138, 
142, 153 
Corpus Areopagiticum, 133, 135 
impact on theology, 135 
Pseudo-, 133 
Dnieper, river, 174, 179 
Dorotheus, Abba, 133 
Directions on the Spiritual Life, 133 
double faith, 124, 175 


Easter, see Passover 
Ebionites, 45, 62 
the ecumene, 66, 104 
Edessa, 100 
the Edict of Milan, 79 
Ephesus, 61, 62, 64, 65 
Great Theater in, 71 
occultism in, 66 
riot by craftsmen, 70, 71 
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Ephrem the Syrian, 99, 100, 140 
Essenes, 4, 45, 64 

Ethiopian eunuch, 23, 24 

Eucharist, 11, 110 

Eudoxia (empress), 94 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 24, 45, 79, 82, 83 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, 82, 83 


filioque, 167, see also schism 


Galatia, 38, 39, 50 

Galatians, epistle, 63 

Galerius (emperor), 97 

Galilee/Galileans, 1, 5, 7, 9, 10, 15, 34 

Gamaliel (rabban), 9, 15 

Germanus I of Constantinople (patriarch), 

145 

glossolalia, 5 

Gospels, as Church’s writings, 60 

Greek, language of the Roman Empire, 38 

Gregory II (pope), 145 

Gregory III (pope), 145, 148 

Gregory Nazianzen, see Gregory the The- 

ologian 

Gregory of Nyssa, 84, 112, 113, 153 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 110 

Gregory the Great (pope), 126, 127 

Gregory the Theologian, 84, 86, 89, 93 
contribution to theology, 87 
patriarchate of, 87 

Gregory VI (pope), 157 

Gregory VII (pope), 157-160, 170 


Haburot, see under community 
Hagia Sophia, cathedral, 135, 152 
halukka, help for the poor, 33, 34 
Harun al-Rashid (caliph), 150 
Hegesippus, 45 
Hellenists, 11-13, 15, 29 
“Libertines”, 11 
and Hebrews, 12 
Henry III (emperor), 170 
Henry IV (emperor), 159 
Heraclius (emperor), 137 
Ecthesis, 138 
Hilarion of Kiev (metropolitan), 174, 177, 
179 
Sermon on Law and Grace, 177 
Hildebrand, see Gregory VII (pope) 


Holy Spirit, 10, 27, 47 

at Pentecost, 5 

baptism in, 64 

Gentile Pentecost, 27 
Hosius of Corduba, 82, 83 
Humbert (cardinal), 158, 171 


iconoclasm, 143, 144 
alienation with Rome, as result of, 145 
condemned as heresy, 146 
defeat of, Triumph of Orthodoxy, 147 
persecution, caused by, 144, 145, 147 
second wave of, 146, 147 

Ignatius of Antioch, 75 
martyrdom of, 76 

Ignatius of Constantinople (patriarch), 

169 

Igor (prince), 173 

investiture, 155 

Irene (empress), 146 

Isaac the Syrian, 135, 140-142 

Islam, 136-138, 143, 174 
art of, influenced by Byzantium, 140 
culture of, 139 

Izyaslav (prince), 179 


Jacob of Nisibis, 100 
James the Just (apostle), 45-49, 62 
martyrdom of, 74 
James, Zebedee (apostle), 33 
Jerome of Stridon, 90-92, 113 
criticism of society, by, 91 
On Illustrious Men, 91 
Jerusalem, 1, 4, 6, 11, 13, 21, 23, 28, 32, 
33, 130 
John (apostle), 2, 7, 9, 10, 21, 23, 34, 46, 
47, 50 
John Cassian, 102 
Insitutes, 102 
John Chrysostom, 93, 94, 109, 157 
On the Priesthood, 94 
John Climacus, 131 
The Ladder of Paradise, 131, 132 
John of Antioch, 119 
John of Damascus, 135, 140, 142, 145, 
160 
Concerning Heresies, 143 
contribution to liturgics, 142 
contribution to theology, 142 


The Fountain of Knowledge, 143 
John Scotus Eriugena, 153, 161 
censorship of, 154 
The Division of Nature, 153 
On Divine Predestination, 153 
John VIII (pope), 165 
John XII (pope), 155 
Josephus, Flavius, 29, 31, 34, 68 
Judaism, 137, 173 
Judas, death of, 3 
Judea, rebellion against Rome, 75 
Julian, the Apostate (emperor), 80, 93 
Justin, Martyr, 22, 76, 77 
Justinian I (emperor), 128 
claim over Europe by, 128 
The Codex of Justinian, 128 
persecution of other faiths by, 128 
religious policy of, 128 
The Three Chapters, 128 


Khomyakov, Aleksey, 80 
Kiev-Pechersk Lavra, 179, 180 
Kingdom of God, 7, 13, 95, 114 


Law of Moses, 4, 12-14, 16, 20, 25-27, 
30, 31, 45-47, 73 
and Christ, 13, 44, 47, 63 
and controversy in Church, 30, 44 
and Paul, 32, 44 
Maccabeans, martyrs for, 47 
Nazarenes, as followers of, 45 
zealots of, 58, 62 
Lazarus Zographos, 145 
Leo III (pope), 154 
Leo III the Isaurian (emperor), 143, 144, 
148 
Leo IX (pope), 158, 170, 171 
Leo of Ohrid, 171 
Leo the Deacon, 130 
History, 162 
Leo the Great (pope), 120 
Libanius, 93 
Licinius (emperor), 79 
literalism, 114, see also Antioch, school 
of 
liturgy, 84 
akathists, 109 
Milanese, 110 
of Antioch, 110 
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of Basil the Great, 111 

of Jerusalem, 110 

of John Chrysostom, 111 

of the catechumens, 110 

of the faithful, 110 

Roman, 110 

troparia, 109 
Louis the Pious (co-emperor), 154 
Luke, the Evangelist, 5, 10, 12, 17, 23, 

34, 52, 53, 55-57, 62, 69, 74, 75 

Lyon, martyrs of, 78 
Lystra, 41, 42, 51 


Macarius the Great, 99 
Macedonia, 52, 60 
Malalas, John, 30 
Manichaeism, 116 
Marcellinus, Ammianus, 89 
Marcellus (prefect), 13 
Marcian (emperor), 120 
Mark, the Evangelist, 5, 10, 35-38, 49, 
50, 66, 74 
Martel, Charles (ruler), 148 
Martin I (pope), 138, 139 
Martin of Tours, 92, 102, 103, 122 
Mary or Miriam (Theotokos), 2 
venerated by early Christians, 2 
Mary, of Jerusalem, 5, 10, 19, 34, 35 
Matthew (apostle), 50 
Matthias (apostle), 3 
Maximus the Confessor, 138, 139, 153 
Maximus, Magnus, 92 
Methodius I of Constantinople (patriarch), 
147 
Michael Cerularius (patriarch), 170-172 
Michael III (emperor), 164, 169 
Middle Ages, Early, 121, 156 
mikveh, see baptism 
Milan, 116 
miracle, 8, 25, 40 
monastecism 
in Syria, 99 
monasticism, 96, 97, 103, 124, 162 
coenobitic, 98 
contribution to scholarship, 160 
eremitic, 97 
in Egypt, 95 
in Palestine, 99 
in Syria, 99 
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in the West, 102 
skete, 179 
spread of, 98 
Monophysites, 128 
Monophysitism, 119, 128, 138, 140 
Monothelitism, 138, 140 
Moses the Black, 96 
Muhammad, 136, 137 
music, church 
antiphonal singing, 108 
importance of pagan art to, 109 
in the East, 108 
in the West, 108 
psalmody, 108 
mysteries, see sacraments 


Nazarenes, 1, see also under community 

Neoplatonism, 117, 142 

Nero (emperor), 75, 91 

Nestor the Chronicler 

The Tale of Bygone Years, 173, 178, 

180 

Nestorius/Nestorianism, 118, 119, 128, 
140 

Nicholas I (pope), 168-170 

Nikephoros I of Constantinople (patriarch), 
146 

Nikephoros II Phokas (emperor), 163 

Niketas Stethatos, 171 

Nilus of Sinai, 99 

Nisibis, 100 

Noah’s commandments, 48 

Novatian/Novatianism, 95 


Olga (princess), 173 

ordeal, trials by, 156 

Origen, 24, 77, 113 
biblical studies by, 77 

Origenism, 92 

Orontes, river, 28 

Otto I (emperor), 155 


Pachomius the Great, 98 
paganism, 90 
culture of, 104 
opposition to Christianity, 104 
outlawed, 80, 93, 104 
temporary upsurge of, 104 
Pamphilus of Caesarea, 24 


Pangaion, Mount, 53 
papacy, 154 
claim to primacy, 168 
claim to primacy by, 89, 127, 158, 166 
corruption, 89 
Donation of Constantine, 150, 151, 168 
in relation to secular authorities, 159 
papal state formed, 150 
Pseudo-Isidore, False Decretals of, 168 
rise to power by, 168 
papocaesarism, 166 
Pascha, see Passover 
Passover, 2, 4, 167 
patarines (reform group), 158 
Paterculus, Velleius, 1 
Patrick of Ireland, 123 
patristics, “golden age” of, 114 
Paul (apostle), 10, 15, 17-21, 28, 30, 36— 
55, 57-73, 161 
in Nabatea, 17 
apostle to the Gentiles, 20, 31, 35, 51 
appearance of, 30, 157 
arrest in Jerusalem, 73 
character of, 30, 31 
disciple of Gamaliel, 39 
illness of, 43 
in Antioch, 30 
in Athens, 57, 133 
in Rome, 74, 75 
in Tarsus, 20 
martyrdom of, 75 
Roman citizenship of, 15 
Saul, conversion of, 17 
Saul, the Pharisee, 15, 16 
Paul II of Constantinople (patriarch), 138 
Pelagianism, 92 
Pelagius II (pope), 126 
Pentecost, 4, 5, 11, 62 
Pepin the Short (king), 149 
Perga, 37, 38 
persecution 
by Christians, 93, 104, 128 
of Christians, 75, 78 
of Christians, end of, 79 
Perun (god), 174 
Peter (apostle), 1, 6-11, 19, 21-27, 34, 
45-47, 49, 50, 67, 74 
in Antioch, 49, 50 


in Jaffa, 25 
in Rome, 74 
martyrdom of, 74 
Petronius, Publius (governor), 21 
Pharisees, 9, 45 
Philip, of the Seven, 13, 21-23 
Philippi, 53-56, 71 
Paul meeting Lydia in, 53 
slavegirl, incident with, 54 
Philo of Alexandria, 21, 113 
philosophy, 121, 140, 142, 152, 154, 159, 
160 
Photius I of Constantinople (patriarch), 
162, 164, 168-170, 173 
Pilate, Pontius (governor), 1, 10, 13, 34 
Plato, 117, 140 
Plutarch, 38 
pontifex maximus, title, 79 
poor, of the Lord, 45, see also Ebionites 
Priscillian (bishop), execution of, 93, 103 
proselytes, 4, 29-31, 41 
Pseudo-Isidore, False Decretals of, see un- 
der papacy 
Pulcheria (empress), 118, 119 


Remigius of Reims, 122 
resurrection, 4, 8, 13 
Romans, epistle, 73 
Rome, 28, 82, 89, 92, 116, 149 
citizenship of, 56 
decline of, 115 
Empire of, 1, 11, 38, 48, 114 
fall of, 115 
military roads of, 38 
Russia 
art, Christian, 178 
baptism of, 174 
Boris and Gleb, first saints of, 175 
Christian culture, beginning of, 178 
Christianity in, 172, 173, 175 


sacraments, of Church 
baptism, 111, see also baptism 
chrismation, 111 
Eucharist, 111, see also Eucharist 
matrimony, 111 
ordination, 111 
repentance, 111 
unction, 111 
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Sadducees, 8-10, 16 
Salvian of Marseille, 115 
Samaritans, 22, 23 
Sebastia, 22 
Sanhedrin, 7-10, 13, 33 
schism 
Great, 120, 166, 172 
Great, reasons for, 167, 168, 170, 171 
Nestorian, 120 
Seleucia, 36 
Septuagint, 11, 23 
Serapis, temple of, 93 
Sergius of Constantinople (patriarch), 138 
Sergius Paulus (statesman), 37 
the Seven, 12, 15 
deacons, later ascribed as, 12 
parnasim, 12 
shaluah, 16, see also Apostles 
Shavuot, 4 
Silas (apostle), 49-51, 55, 56, 59, 61, 66 
Silpius, Mount, 28 
Simon Magus, see Simon of Gitta 
Simon of Gitta, 22 
as heresiarch, 22 
simony, 22 
Solovyov, Vladimir, 81, 130 
Sophronius of Jerusalem (patriarch), 137 
Stephen II (pope), 149-151 
Stephen, of the Seven, 13-15 
martyrdom of, 15 
Suetonius, 68 
Sviatoslav II (prince), 176 
Sylvester I of Rome, 150 
Sylvester II (pope), 159 
Symeon the Metaphrast, 162 
symphonia, of Church and state, 128 


Tacitus, Publius, 68 

Tarasius of Constantinople (patriarch), 
146, 169 

the Tarsian, see Paul 

Temple, in Jerusalem, 1, 4, 5, 7, 11, 14, 
15, 19, 21, 32, 33, 62 

Tertullian, 76 

Thaddeus (apostle), 50 

Theodora (9th century empress), 169 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 114 

Theodore the Studite, 146, 169 

Theodoret of Cyrus, 114 
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Theodosius I (emperor), 80, 84, 88, 92, 
114, 166 

Theodosius II (emperor), 118 

Theodosius of Kiev, 179, 180 

Theodotus I of Constantinople (patriarch), 
147 

Theoktistos (regent), 164 

Theophilus (emperor), 147 

Theophilus of Alexandria, 93, 94 

theosophy, 22 

the Theotokos, 119, see Mary 

Thessaloniki, 56, 164 

Thomas (apostle), 50 

Thomas Aquinas, 135, 143, 161 

Tiberius (emperor), 1, 13, 34, 40 

Timothy (apostle), 42, 51, 56, 58-61, 66, 
68-71, 75 

Tiridates I (king), 122 

Titus (apostle), 44, 60, 66, 69, 72 

Torah, see Law of Moses 

Trajan (emperor), 75 

Treaty of Verdun, 154 

tref, (forbidden) food, 25 

the Twelve, 3, 19, 32, 43, 50 


Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths, 122, 123 
Ursinus (antipope), 89 


Valens (emperor), 86 
Valerian (emperor), 78 
Via Egnatia, 53, 56 
Vitellius, Lucius (governor), 13 
Vladimir (prince), 173, 177 
baptism of, 174 
Russia, baptism of, by, 174 
the Vulgate, 90 


Walid I (caliph), 140 

Wiching of Nitra, 166 

women, Christ’s disciples, 2, 3 
Worms, Synod of, 159 


Yaroslav the Wise (prince), 176, 177 
Yohanan ben Zakkai (rabban), 45 


Zachary I (pope), 148 


